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BOO K XIII. 
CHoap. I. 


iin accurate enquiry into the meaning of thofe words 
which are found in the firft of Cicero’s Orations 
againft Anibony—< But many things feem to 
happen contrary to the order of nature and of 
fate*.”—Examination whether thofe two words; 
* fatum and natura;” have the fame or a diffe- 


rent fignification: 
peat CICERO, in his firft Philippic, 
has left thefe words: “ I haftened to 
follow fini, whom thofé who were prefent did 
not 


* Fate.}—Cicero’s treatife on Fate hid comie down to us 
in fo mutilated a ftate, that it is not eafy to colleét from it 
what was his opinion on that fubje&t: Whatever were his 
private fentiments upon it; as a philofopher, he would {peak; 
&s an orator, in popular language; according to which, 2 
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not follow, not that I could be of any fervice 
(for I did not expect that, nor could I accom- 
plifh it); but if any thing to which human nature 
is liable had happened to me, (for many things 
feem to happen contrary to the order of nature 
and of fate) I fhould this day leave my voice a 
witnefs to the republic of my perpetual attach- 
ment to its interefts.’ Here he.ufes the words . 
fate and nature: whether he intends they fhould 
bear the fame fignification, and ufes two words 
initead of one, or whether he has fo divided and | 
feparated them, that wature feems to bear one 
meaning, and /afe another, is, I think, worthy of 
confideration. And firft, we muft enquire how 


man who died what we call a natural death, was faid to die 
according to fate ; whereas an accidental death was fuppofed 
to be according to the regular courfe of fate or nature. Some 
philofophers alfo made fate and nature the fame. Alexander 
Aphrodifienfis concludes, after arguing the point, that fate 
is nothing. more. than the peculiar nature of each individual. 
He alfo cites Theophraftus for the fame opinion. 
Theophraftus, fays he, clearly demonftrates, that accord~ 
ing to nature and according to fate mean exactly the fame. 
See Lucar, ver. 91. 


Deus magnufque potenfque 
Sive canit fatum, feu quod jubet ipfe canende 
Fit fatum. iy 


which Milton thus imitates— 


Though I uncircumfcribed myfelf retire, — 
And put net forth my goodnefs, which is free” 
T’o ad or not, neceffity and chance 
Approach not me, and what L will is fate. 
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he can affirm that many things may happen 
_ (humanitis) according to the order of human na- 
ture; (preter fatum) in oppofition to fate, fince 
the plan and order, and unconquerable neceffity 
of fate is fo appointed, that in the will of fate all 
things are included, unlefs he has followed Ho- 
mer’s expreffion,— 


Left, fpite of fate, you vifit Piuto’s realm. 


There is no doubt, however; that Homer here 
means a violent and fudden death, which may 
juftly feem to happen contrary to nature. But 
why he has called that fort of death contrary to 
fate, it is not our bufinefs to enquire, hor have 
we time for the inveftigation. However, it muft 
not be paffed by, that Virgil has exprefied the fame 
opinion as Cicero upon fate, as in his fourth 
book, where he fpeaks-of Elifa, who fuffered 
death by force, 


Since nor by fate nor her deferts fhe fell. 


As if in dying, thofe modes of death which are 
violent do not feem to come by the order of 
fate. But Cicero feems to have followed: the 
words of Demofthenes, a man of equal wifdom 
and eloquence, who has faid the fame things of 
nature and fate, in his excellent oration, reps 
srzgave, He who thinks himfelf born only 
for his parents, awaits the natural and regular 
order of death ; but he who fancies himfelf born 
for the fervice of his country, will meet death 
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that he may not fee his country enflaved.” What 
Cicero feems to have called fate and nature, De- 
mofthenes long before called ‘ the natural and re- 
gular order of death,” which is that fort of death 
which comes in the courfe of fate and nature, 
and is occafioned by no external force. 





Cm ats. Hf. 


On the familiar converfation of Pacuvius and Ac« 
ius in the town of Tarentum. 


HEY who had leifure and ‘inclination to 

enquire into the modes of life which learn- 
ed men purfued, and to commit them to writing, 
have related this anecdote of the tragic poets 
Marcus Pacuvius and Lucius Accius. “ When 
Pacuvius,” fay they, ‘ was an old man, and af- 
flicted with perpetual difeafe of body, he retired 
from Rome to Tarentum. Accius, who was a 
much younger man’, in his way to Afia, com- 


ing 


* Younger man,|—According to fome authors he was 
fifty years younger, yet he exhibited a tragedy under the 
fame zdiles. Fragments remain of many of his tragedies, 
fome of the fineft of which are preferved in tle philofophical 

; works, 
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‘ing to Tarentum, vifited Pacuvius, and being 


politely treated, and detained by him many days, 
read, at the requeft of Pacuvius, his tragedy of 
Atreus. Pacuvius, they faid, remarked that his 
lines were fonorous and full of dignity, but that 
they feemed rather harfh and rugged. “ What you 


“fay,” replied Accius, “ is true ; nor do I lament 


it is fo. Yet I hope that what I write in future 
will be better. For what we obferve in fruits 
is true of the powers of the mind’, thofe which at 


firft 


works of Cicero, and all are colleéted in the fragments of the 
ancient Latin poets, by H. Stephens. 

Paterculus prefers him to Pacuvius, though he allows this 
latter to be a more correct writer, Horace, giving the po- 
pular judgment of his time concerning them, {ays 


Ambigitur quoties uter utro fit prius; aufert 
Pacuvius dotti famam fenis, Accius alti. 


Quintilian repeats nearly the fame opinion of them. 


* Powers of the mind.J|—There are fome excellent re- 
marks by Dr. Warton, in his Effay on the Genius of Pope, 
which may ferve to illuftrate this opinion of Accius. Heis 
{peaking of the early figns of geniusin a young man, and 
thus diftinguifhes the effects of oppofite qualities ; “ If his 
predominant talent be warmth and vigour of imagination, 
it will break out in fanciful and luxuriant defcriptions, the 
colouring of which will perhaps be too rich and glowing, 
If his chief force lies in the underftanding rather than in the 
imagination, it will foon appear by folid and manly obferva~ — 
tions on life and learning, expreffled in a more chafte and 
fubdued ftyle. The former will frequently be hurried into, 


gbfcurity or turgidity, and a falfe grandeur of diction; the 
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firft are rough and bitter, become afterwards mild 
and fweet. But thofe which are foft and fmooth, 
‘and are mellow at firft, do not afterwards become 
ripe, but corrupt. It feems therefore that in 
the mind fomething fhould be left for time to 
improve.” 


latter will feldom hazard a figure, whofe ufage is not al- 
ready eftablifhed, or an image beyond common life; will al- 
ways be perfpicuous, if not elevated; will never difgut, if 
not tranfport his readers; will avoid the groffer faults, if 
not arrive at the greater beauties of compofition; the 
“ eloquentie genus’’ for which he will be diftinguifhed, will 
not be the « plenum, et ereétum, et audax, et precelfum,’? 
but the “ preflum, et mite, et limatum.” 

A remark fomewhat of a fimilar kind occurs in a frag 
ment of Alexis the comic poet, preferved in Athenzus, It 
is thus tranflated by Mr. Cumberland, in his fourth volume 
of the Obferver : 

«“ The nature of man in fome refpe& refembles that of 
wine, for as fermentation is neceflary to new wine, fo is it 
alfo to a youthful fpirit; when that procefs is over, and it 
comes to fettle and fubfide, we may then, and not till then, 
expect to find a permanent tranquillity.” 

The fame idea is carried on in a fubfequent paflage, which 
alfo is preferved in the fame place, and tranflated by the fame 
perfor thus :— , 
- « Tam now. far advanced in the evening of life’s day, 
and what is there in the nature of man that I fhould liken it 
to that of wine, feeing that old age, which recommends the 
‘latter, mars the former ; old wine, indeed, exhilarates, but old 
men are miferable to themfelves and others.” 

Antiphanes the comic poet has ftruck upon the fame com- 
parifon, but with a different turn, “ Old age and wine,”’ fays 
he, may well be compared ; let either of them exceed their 
date éver fo little, 2 and the whole turns four,’ ? 


CHAP. 
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CuHap, II. 


Whether the words neceffitudo and neceffitas have 
diftin? meanings, 


T is a circumftance worthy of ridicule, that 
many grammarians affert there is a great and 
material difference between necefitudo* and nece/= 
fitas ; that necefitas is a certain urgent and coms 
pelling power, wecefitudo a certain law and bond 
_of religious connexion, and this is its only fignifi- 
cation, But as there is no difference whether you 


® Neceffitudc.|-——Cicero confirms the obfervations of Gel- 
lius by his ufage of thefe words. In his oration de Haruf- 
picum refponfis, he has, ** ordo rerum et meceffitudo for necef. 
fity ; and in that for Rofcius, we find magnam necefftatem 
poflidet paternus maternufque fanguis ;” and in that for Sylla 
yet more clearly, “ $i noftram zecefitatem familiaritatemque 
yiolaffet.” In both which places intimacy of union muft be 
underftood. Yet fome old grammarians ftill extant, infift 
upon the diftinion of the words, 

Neceffarius was commonly ufed for a relation, See for 
example Apuleius, p. 4. Price’s edition. 

Hunc talem quanguam neceflarium et fumme agnitum, 
&c. The following from Seneca is no bad commentary on 
the chapter before us: 

« Offcium effe filii, uxoris, et earum perfonarum quafi 
neceffitudo fufcitat et ferre opem jubet. See alfo Feftus, at 
the word necefarius. 
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fay fuavitudo or fuavitas, fanétitudo or fanttitas, 
acerbitudo or acerbitas, acritudo or (as Accius in 
his Neoptolemus) acritas, fo there can be no 
reafon why necefitudo and necefitas fhould be con- 
fidered as diftinét. In old books you ufually 
find neceffitudinem applied to fignify that quod : 
necefum eft, but necefitas is feldom ufed pro} jure 
officioque obfervantie affnitatifve, although they 
who are united by this jus afinitatis familiaritati/- 
we are Called xzeceffarii, relations. I have, however, 
in that fpeech of Caius Caefar, wherein he recom- 
mends the Plautian rogation, met with the ufage 
of xeceffitudo in the fenfe of jus affinitatis. His 
words are thefe, equidem* mibi videor pro noftrad 
neceffitate, non labore, non opera, non induftria de~ 
fuiffe. have written thus much upon thefe two 
words, fince I read the fourth book of Sempro- 
nius Afellio, an old writer of hiftory, i in which he 
thus fpeaks of Paulus Africanus, the fon of Pau- 
lus: “ Nam* fe patrem fuum audiffe dicere Lucium 
fiimilium Paulum minus bonum imperatorem fignis 


* Qued.\—That which is neceflary. 
% Pr..j—For the law and duty of reverence and affinity, 


* Equidem.j—I feem indeed, according to the nature of 
our relationfhip, to have omitted no labour, pains, or induf- 
try. : 

*S Nam, &&c.J—« For Lucius Amilius Paulus had heard 
his father fay, that a good general would never engage ftan- 
dard to ftandard, unlefs the greateft neceffity obliged him, or 
the faireft opportunity prefented itfelf,” 
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gollatis decertare; nifi fumma necefitudo aut Jumma. 
¢i oceafio data effet.” 


Cuap. IV, 


The pleafant and wife reply of Olympias, the mother 
of Alexander, to her fon, 


N many of the records left us of Alexander's 
exploits, and a little while ago in a book of 
Marcus Varro, entitled “ Oreftes,” or “ De In- 
fania,” I read that Olympias, the wife of Phi- 
lip, wrote’ a very witty anfwer to her fon Alex- 
ander. 


* Olympias awrote. |-ePlutarch relates two different accounts 
of the conduct of Olympias on this point. He writes thus, 
« Eratofthenes fays that Olympias, when fhe brought Alex- 
ander on his way to the army, in his firft expedition, told 
him in private the fecret of his birth, and exhorted him to 
behave himfelf with courage fuitable to his divine extrac- 
tion. Others again affirm, that fhe wholly declined this 
vanity, and was wont to fay, Will Alexander never cea/e to 
make Funo jealous of me?” For the credit of the lady’s un- 
derftanding it is to be hoped that the latter is the true ac- 
count. ‘A fcandalous ftory is told by fome authors, of an in- 
trigue with Neétanebus, king of Aegypt ; but this is refuted 
by chronological reafons, Dion Chryfoftom, in his fourth 
oration de Regue, relates a curious dialogue between Alex- 

ander 
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ander. When the youth thus addreffed his mother, 
“ King Alexander, the fon of Jupiter Ammon, 
fends 


ander and Diogenes on this fubjeé,— Are you that Alex- — 
ander,’’ faid the philofopher, “ who is faid to be fpu- 

rious?”? At this Alexander blufhed, and grew angry, but 

reftrained himfelf. He began, however, to repent that he . 
had condefcended to converfe with a clownith, infolent man, 

as he then thought him. Diogenes, obferving that he was 

ruffled, refolved to humour him, as a child at play with dice; 

and when he afked, « What could induce you to call me 

{purious ?”” « Becaufe,” replied Diogenes, « I hear that 

your mother gives it out. Is it not Olympias, who fays of 

yon, that you are not the offspring of Philip, but ofa dragon, 

er of Ammon, or I know not what god, or man, or ani- 

mal? In which cafe you muft be fpurious.”” At this Alex. 

‘ander filed, and was fingularly pleafed; confidering Dio. 

genes not only as not clownifh, but as peculiarly elegant in 

his manner of paying a compliment, Dion relates further, 

that when Alexander afked the philofopher, whether he be- 

Heved this account or not, he replied that it was as yet un= 
certain; fuggefting that it remained for him to prove hig 

origin by his actions, 

The following extract from Leland’s Demofthenes feema 
alfo to deferve a place here: 

« Flattery, and indulgence to the weaknefs of Alexander, 
who, when intoxicated with his fucceffes, conceived the vanity 
of being thought the fon of Jupiter, feem to have given rife 
to the fiction of an enormous ferpent difcovered by Philip 
in ftri€t intercourfe with his queen. The fight of a ferpent 
in her bed, fome of the ancients do not allow to have been 
fo very extraordinary, in a country where they were tame 
and harmlefs ; and as Olympias, who was remarkably devoted 
to the celebration of the enthufiaftic rites of Orpheus and 
Bacchus, is faid to have danced in thefe ceremonies with 
great tame ferpents twining round her, fometimes interwoven 
with the ivy of the facred fpears, or with the chaplets of her 

attendants, 
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fends health to his mother Olympias,” Olympias 
replied to him in this manner: “ I befeech you,” 
fays fhe, “‘ my fon, be at peace, do not fummona 
me to a court of judicature, nor accufe me be- 
fore Juno; for fhe will furely bring a grievous 
punifhment upon me, when fhe finds it confeffed 
in your letters that I am_ her hufband’s harlot.” 
This polifhed wit in a wife and prudent woman, 
addreffed to her ferocious fon, feemed tenderly, 


attendants, in order to infpire {peCtators with the greater 
awe and horror. Yet henceforward, faith Plutarch, his af- 
feétion fenfibly abated; and whether he feared her as a 
forcerefs, or imagined that fhe held a commerce with fome 
god, and was afraid of offending a fuperior rival, his cor- 
refporidence with her became lefs frequent; and having 


fent to confult the Delphian oracle on this alarming occa- 
‘fion, he received for anfwer, that he was to pay peculiar ho- 


nours to Jupiter Ammon, and muft expeét to lofe that eye 
which had prefumptuoufly intruded on the fecret communica- 
tion of a divinity with his wife. According to Juftin, 
Ofympias herfelf firft fuggefted the account of the ferpent; 
and is faid by Eratofthenes, an ancient hiftorian, to have in- 


formed her fon, as he was preparing his expedition into 


Afia, of the fecret of his birth. But this information was 
poffibly nothing more than clearing up the fulpicions of his 
legitimacy ; and affuring him that he was really the fon of 
Pislip, whofe actions might, with all propriety, have been 
urged as an incitement to his fon to approve himfelf worthy: 
of fo great a father. This fentiment feems to have been 
confirmed by the well known anfwer of Olympias to her 
fon’s letter, in which he ftyled himfelf the fon of Jupitem 
for when the queen complained that Alexander made mif- 
chief (if I may be allowed the expreflion) between her and 
Juno, I cannot conceive it in any other light but that of rail- 
Jery on his fantaftical vanity. — 


and 
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and by degrees, to advife himto lay afide the idle 
opinion, which, from his fuccefs in war, the flatte- 
ries of his followers, and his extraordinary profperi- 
ty, he had imbibed, that he was the fon of Jupiter. 


Cauca eg 


Of the philofophers Ariftotle, Theopbrafus, and 
Menedemus, and the graceful modefty of Ariftotle 
in his appointment of a fucceffor to bis fchool, 


-RISTOTLE the philofopher, being fix. 
ty-two years of age, became fick, and 
weak in body, and there remained little hope of 
his life. The whole band of his followers thén 
waited upon him, requefting and entreating that 
he would himfelf appoint a fucceffor to his of- 
fice and fchool, to whom, after his deceafe, as ta 
himéfelf, they might apply themfelves in perfecting 
thofe ftudies, in which they had hitherto been in- 
ftructed by himfelf. There were at that time 
many in his {chool, who were very accomplifhed, 
but two of particular merit, Theophraftus and 
Menedemus '. In talents and learning thefe ex- 
ceeded. 


* Menedemus,]-—It feems generally agreed, that this ought 


to be Eudemus, no Peripatetic of the former name being 
known, 
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ceeded the reft. Theophraftus was from the 
ifland cf Lefbos, Menedemus from Rhodes. A- 
riftotle replied, that he would comply with their 
requeft, as foon as an opportunity prefented itfelf. 
A fhort time after, when all thofe were prefent 


who had confulted him about their future matter, 


known, whereas Eudemus is {poken of by feveral authors as 
a favourite of Ariftotle, and he was a Rhodian. 

The anecdote related in this chaper is not to be found, 
where we might reafonably expect to find it, in Diogenes 
Laertius. 

Perhaps, in his decifion on this queftion, it might not be 
impoffible that Ariftotle was in fome degree influenced by 
his local attachment to Lefbos. It was at Mytilene, the 
capital of Lefbos, where he eftablifhed himfelf as a teacher. 
See Diog. Laertius, b. v. chap. 3. &c. and Dionyf. Halicar. 
Epift. ad Ammon. 

The Lefbian wine is mentioned in the firft book of Athe- 
nzus, not as remarkable for its {weet flavour, but rather from 
its aftringent properties, which feems to imply fome degree 
oftartnefs, Horace applies the term innocens to the wine 
of Lefbos, 


Hic ianocentis pocula Lefbia 
Duces fub umbra. 


He talks, in the ninth epode, of drinking it out of larger 


‘ cups; 


Capaciores affer huc puer {cyphos, 
Et Apia vina aut Lefbia. 


No greater compliment is any where paid to Theophraftus, 


than by Cicero in his Epiftles to Atticus. Cicero was par- 
ticularly delighted with the writings of this philofopher. 
He calls him delicias fuas, and in many places ftiles him his 


- friend, with many encomiums on his merit, 


he 
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he faid, that the wine he was drinking did not 
fuit his health ; it was difagreeable and harfh; he 
mutt therefore look out for fome foreign wine from 
Rhodes, or from Lefbos He begged they would 
provide him with fome of either fort, and faid he 
would ufe that which agreed with him beft. 
They haften to find, procure, and bring him ~ 
thefe wines. When Ariftotle, calling for the 
Rhodian, taftes it, This,” fays he, “ is a ftrong 
wine, and palatable.” He. next afks for fome 
Lefbian, and tafting that too, “ Each,” fays he 
* is certainly a good wine, but the Lefbian has 
the fweeter flavour.”” When he faid this, it was 
evident to all, that with ingenuity and modefty, 
he had fixed not upon his wine, but his 
fucceffor; namely, Theophraftus the Lefbian, a 
man equally remarkablé for the charms of his 
eloquence and his good conduct. Not long af- 
ter, Ariftotle dying, they all became the follow- 
ers of 1 heophraftus, 


CHAp, 
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Crap. VI, 


The term which the old Latins applied to what the 
Greeks call accents.—That neither the ancient 
Romans nor the pepe f Altica had fuch a word 
as barbarifms. i 


HAT the Greeks call accents* our 
more learned ancient writers called 
notas vocum, fometimes'moderamenta, or accen- 


® Accents.J}—On the very obfcure fubjeé of the ancient 
accents, the chief guide we have for our conjectures is, that 
moft of the words by which they were exprefied have re- 
ference to mufical found, thus ggoowdsa means a finging to, 
from ages and wd»; accentus is its literal tranflation, from 
ad and cano: note# vocum, the notes of words, and mode-' 
ramenta, fill lead us to the fame notion; accentiuncula is 
merely a diminutive of accentus, but veculatio again feems to 
imply modulation of the voice. From thefe and other cir- 
cumftances Dr. Foriter long ago coneluded, that the accent 
of the ancients was a mufical inflexion of the voice, of 
which no trace remains in the ufage of modern languages 3 
diftin& from emphafis, which is the accent of the moderns, 
and not affecting the quantity of fyllables, which it is cer- 
tain it did not. This was loft in the ancient languages 
themfelves at their decline, and, through ignorance, con- 
founded with emphafis, as it frequently is at prefent. Af- 
ter all, this is only a conjecture, which we know not how to 
exemplify. The Chinefe, however, it is certain, have fuch 
accents to this day, by which even monofyllables of identi- 
eal form are diftinguifhed. 


os tiunculas, 
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tiunculas, or voculationes.? And that inaccuracy 
of fpeech, which we ¢all barbarous, they called 
« ruftic,” and they who fpoke with this defect weré 
by them faid to fpeak as ruftics. Publius Ni- 
gidius, in his Grammatical Commentaries, fays; 
“If you ufe the afpirate falfely, your difcourlé 
becomes ruftic.”” I do not indeed find, that they 
who fpoke with purity and propriety, before the 
age of Auguftus, ever ufed that word which we 
have in common, “ barbarifmus *.” 


* Barbarifmus.}—The books ad Herennium are now al- 
Towed not to be the works of Cicero; among the arguments 
by which this was proved, in contradiétion to many great 
authorities, was the ufe of words not received in the age of 
Cicero, In this number, if we fuppofe Gellius not to be mif= 
taken, we may place the word barbarifmus: for in the 
fourth book we find this paflage, “« Vitia in fermone, quo 
minus is Latinus fit, duo poflunt efle: folcecifmus, et darba- 
vifmus. Soloscifmus eft, cum in verbis pluribus confequens 
verbum fuperiori non accommodatur. Barbarifmus eft, 
‘eum verbum aliquod vitiofé offertur.”? Chap. 12. Gellius 
feems to confine darbari/m to falfe afpiration, the fpecies of 
sufticity which Catullus ridiculed in Arrius. 


Chommoda dicebat fi quando commoda vellet 
Dicere, et Ainfidias Arrius infidias. 
Et tum mirifice fperabat fe effe locutum; 
Cum quantum poterat dixerat binfidias, &e. 
Tt fhould be obferved, that in this chapter there is no men- 
tion of the Attics, which the argument gives the reader oc- 
éafion to expe&t. Whether the Attics ufed the term Bapba : 
piouoss may be perhaps a matter of doubt, but certain it is, 
that ‘they’ ufed the verb PapCapife, barbare loqui, to 
fpeak rudely, as they did arrinses, to ca well, or like the 
‘Attics. 
CHAP: 


— 
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CHAP, Vil. 


Homer in bis poem, and Herodotus in his biftory, 
have fpoken very differently concerning the lion. 


TERODOTUS has left it recorded, in 

his third book, that lioneffes produce but 

once in their life, and at that birth never more 
than one* whelp. Thefe are his words : 


* Never more than one.|—Goldfmith, in his hiftory of the 
lion, gives the report of the keeper of the beafts in the 
Tower of London, where feveral of thefe animals have 
bred. According to him; the lionefs goes only five months 
with young, “ and produces never more than two at once.’* 
But the keeper could only fpeak according to his know- 
ledge of what happened there, which agrees fufficiently with 
the report of Ariftotle, that the number is ufually two. Mr. 
Pennant is filent on this part of the fubje¢t, in his Hiftory of 
Quadrupeds; but he copies, from the author of the * Ccono- 
my of Nature,” an account of the inflin@ of thefe and 
other wild beafts, in the thirfty deferts of Africa, that exceeds 
all belief, and certainly could not eafily be known or veri- 
fied by obfervation. ‘ There the pelican makes her nef, 
and-in order to cool her young ones, and accuftom them to 
an element they mutt all be converfant in, brings from afar, 
in her great gular pouch, fufficient.water to fill the neft ; the 
lion and other wild beafts approach, quench their thirfts 
yet never injure the unfledged birds, as if confcious that 
their deftruétion would immediately put a ftop to thole 
grateful fupplies. Nature is full of wonders; but writers 
on the hiftory of quadrupeds have. been careful not to make 
it lefs fo than it is,’* 


Vou, III, 55 : eae 
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_ © The lionefs, of all animals the ftrongeft and 
the boldeft, produces but one young one in her 
life, for at the birth of her young fhe lofes her 
matrix.” | 

But Homer fays, that lions (for fo he calls the 
females, in the mafculine gender, or, as the gram- 
marians have it, the common) produce and bring 
up many whelps ; thefe are the lines in which he 
plainly afferts this: 


Thus in the center of fome gloomy wood, 
With many a ftep, the lionefs furrounds 
Her tawny young, befet by men and hounds, 


He fays the fame thing in another place : 


The lion thus, with dreadful anguifh ftung, 

Roars through the defert and demands his 
young, 

When the grim favage to his rifled den 

Too late returning fnuffs the track of men, 


When this difference and oppofition of fenti- 
ments between the moft celebrated poet and moft 
eminent hiftorian greatly perplexed me, I thought* 
proper to confult Ariftotle’s exquifite Treatife 
pon Animals, and whatever he has there writ- 
ten upon this fubjeét, I have put down. in thefe 
commentaries. His, words are, from book 6. 
« That the lion copulates backwards, and is re- 
tromingent, has been mentioned before. But it 
copulates and produces not in every feafon, though 
in every year. It produces. in the fpring, and 
generally 
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Benerally has two. When its produce is moft 
humerotis it has fix, but fometimes it has only 
one. It isan idle ftory which tells us of the 
lionefs, that when fhe produces, her young, fhe 
lofes the future power of generating, and it arifes 
from the fcarcity. of the lion’s race, for the breed 
is rare, and not known in many places, except in 
that part of Europe which is between the river 
- Achelous and Neffus. The lionefs produces her » 
young fo finall, that they fcarcely begin to walk 
till chey are two months old. The lions of Syria 
breed.five times in their life, the firft time hav- 
ing five young ones, afterwards fewer; then they 
become barren. ‘The female has no mane ; this 
is peculiar to the male. The lion only changes 
thofe four teeth which are called ‘ canine,’ two 
upper and two lower, and this happens at fix 
months old*.” — 


* As to the fad related in the begitining of this chapter, it 
is wonderful that they thould fot fee, according to this idea; 
the neceffity of a fpeedy deftru€tion of the fpecies } becaufe, 
as every pair left but oné cub, every generation would, of 
courfe, even on the favourable fuppofition of the males and 
females being equal, only be half as numéreus as the pres 
ceding » 


C2 CHap. 
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Cuap. VIII. 


The poet Afranius has ingenioufly and pleafantly re~ 
prefented Wijdom to be the daughter of Ufe and 
Memory." 


ITH great juftice the poet Afranjus, 
when writing upon the birth of Wifdom, 
has confidered her as the daughter of * Ufe 
and Memory.” By the argument he ufes, it is 
proved, that he who would become {fkilful in 


* Quintus Carolus, one of the commentators upon Gellius, 
takes prodigious pains to fatisfy the reader that this genea- 
logy is inaccurate and inadmiflible ; it is abfurd, he re- 
marks, to call Wifdom the daughter of Ufe and Memory ; 
the daughter of Ufe and Memory can be Prudence, and no 
other. The allegory of Afranius will not be thought the 
lefs ingenious or agreeable for this eritic’s obfervation.. H. 
Stephens, in his edition of Gellius, has a very long chapter to 
explain fome perplexed paflages which here occur, and 
the reader may have advantage from confulting the place. 
P. 110. : 

It may properly be obferved in this place, that the an+ 
cients, and after them the moderns, were very fond of this 
fort of allegory. Pindar beautifully calls the day the child 
of the fun, nase raida. The fame writer calls the rain the 
offspring of the clouds, It were endlefs to multiply fimilar 
examples, which muft occur to every one at all converfant 
with the beit writers. See on this fubje&t Gataker, p. 


103. 
| ; human 
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‘human affairs, fhould not confine himfelf to 
‘books, and the pra¢tice of rhetorical and logical 
difputations ; but he muft be converfant, and per- 
fonally exercifed in occurrences and bufinefs of 
life, and carefully fix in his memory all a¢tions 
‘and their confequences: he muft moreover, ta 
grow wife, learn what experience teaches, not 
what books only, or mafters, by an idle pa- 
rade of words and fictitious reprefentations, have 
‘invented for the purpofes of amufement, as in a 
play, or in a dream. Afranius’s verfes ‘are in 
his play called “ Sella.” 


«« Ufus me genuit, mater peperit Memoria ; 
Legiav vocant me Graii, vos Sapientiam.” 


There is likewife a line to the fame purpofe in 
Pacuvius, which the philofopher Macedo, a man 
of integrity, and my intimate friend, thought 
worthy of being infcribed on the doors of all our 
temples, 


Ego odi (homines) ignava opera et philofo- - 
pha fententia, 

For nothing, faid he, can be more difgraceful or 

intolerable, than that idle and lazy people, co- 


vered with a long beard* and a mantle, fhould 
change 


* Long beard.|—Such were thofe againft whom Juvenal 
difcharged his indignation in his fecond fatire. 


Qui Curios fimulant, et Bacchanalia vivunt. 
C 3 4 Whofe 
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change the habits and advantages of philofophy 
into a knowledge of the tricks of words, and cen- 
fure with fuch eloquence thofe vices, in the prac- 
tice of which they are fo thoroughly engaged. 


Whofe affected garb and manners he fo contemptuoully 
points out. 


Rarus fermo illis, et magna libido tacendi, 
Atque fupercilio brevior coma. 


Thefe falfe pretenders to morality and philofophical aufteri- 
ty, who fecretly indulged themfelves in all kinds of vice, 
are very ftrongly expofed and reprobated by Lucian, Alci- 
phron, and other fatirical writers among the Greeks. 


CHAP. 
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>" 


CHoap. IX.* 


What Tullius Tiro wrote in bis Commentaries on the 
Sucule and Hyadae, names of flars. 


ULLIUS TIRO was the fcholar and 

freedman of Marcus Cicero, and was his 
affiftant in literary purfuits. He has written 
many books upon the ufage and formation of the 
Latin language, and upon different and promifcu- 
ous fubjects. In thofe books, the treatifes moft dif 
tinguifhed are what he has called by a Greek title, 
movdexras, as if containing every kind of literary 
circumftance. - He therein fpeaks thus of thofe 
- {tars which are called fucule. So ignorant 
were the ancient Romans of Greek li-erature, 
and of the Greek language, that thofe ftars which 
are in the head of Taurus they called “ fucule,” 
becaufe the Greeks call them “ vadas.” » But 
vadus,” fays he, “ is derived not amo tw» twy, as 


® Gellius, in this chapter, which is ufually the cafe when 
he meddies with etymology, makes but an indifferent ap- 
pearance. He does not fo much defend the ancient Latins 
as ‘prove his own want of fagacity and judgment. How 
could fuculas be made from fades ? Cicero himielf acknow- 
ledged the miftake as well as Tiro, Speaking of the fame 
ftars, he fays, noftri imperiti /ucu/as quafi a fuibus effent nog 
gb imbribus nominate. De Nat. Deorum. 


-Confuls alfo Pliny, Nat. Hift. 28, b, 26. ¢, 
C4 our 


. 
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our blockheads imagine, but from the word vew. 
For when they rife and fall, they ftir up ftorms, 
fhowers, and abundance of rain, and vew fignifies 
to rain.” Thus far Tiro, in his Pandecte. 
But, however, our forefathers were not fuch 
blockheads and ruftics as to call the hyades* fu- 
culas, becaufe ves in Latin means fues. But for 
the fame reafon that the Greek word “ vmep” 
we tranflate “ fuper,” verses, fupinus, from 
their vgogEos we have fubulcus; nay, from their 


: 


* Hyades.|—Some authors derive Hyades, not from day, 
but from Hyas, the fon of Atlas and Aathra, who being kill- 
ed by a lion in the prime of life, was fo lamented by his 
feven fifters, that they died weeping, and were changed inte 
thefe watery flars. Ovid briefly relates this ftory, and 
concludes thus: . 

Mater Hiyan, et Hyan meefte flevere forores, 
Cervicemque polo fuppofiturus Atlas. 
Victus uterque parens, tamen eft pietate fororum, 
Ilia dedit coelum, nomina fecit Hyas. 
Fafti, v. 178. 


Hyginus, who gives the fame account more explicitly, fup- 
plies alfo another etymology, “ quidam aiunt in modum ¥ 
litera pofitas,inde Hyadas dici.”” Some fay that they were called \ 
Fyades from being placed in the form of the letter Upfilon. Hy- 
ginus, F ab. 192. Of all the derivations, that from Dew, to rain, 

js the beft, and Ovid himfelf gives it, before he relates the 
fable. 


Navita quas Hyadas Graius ab imbre vocat, 


Hence their conftant epithets are wet, moift, rainy, and the 
like. Valerius Flaccus ufed a periphrafis of this fignification 
inftead of their name. ! 
Pleiades, et madidis rorantes crinibus ignem, 
word 
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word vmves we get at firft fypnus, and then by the 
relationfhip of the Greek y to the Latin 0, fomnus, 
So from their vades, are called by us firft the 
Syades, and then the Sucula. But thofe ftars are 
not, as Tiro fays, in the head of Taurus, for there 
appears to be no head of Taurus except thofe _ 
ftars.. But they are fo fituated in that circle 
which is called the zodiac, that their figure and 
appearance prefents the form of the bull’s head, 
as the other part, and the whole reprefentation 
of the bull, is formed, and as it were depicted, by | 
the ftations and bearings of thofe ftars which the 
“Greeks call rasiadas, and we vergilias, 


CHAP. 


4 
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, 


CHa rv.” XxX. 


The etymology of foror, according to Labeo Antiftius, 
and of frater, according to Nigidius, 


ABEO ANTISTIUS cultivated with 
particular attention the ftudy of the civil 

Jaw, and gave information publicly to thefe who 
confulted him upon legal queftions,’ Moreover, 
he was fkilled in polite literature, and had pro- 
ceeded deeply in the ftudy of grammar, logic, an- 
tiquity, and more abftrufe learning. He was 
well verfed in the origin and formation of Latin 
words, and particularily applied that knowledge 
to the folution of knotty and intricate points of 
law. After his death there were accordingly pub- 
lifhed certain books entitled Poferiores, three of 
which fucceflively, namely, the 38th, 39th, and 
goth, are full of that kind of information which 
tends to explain and illuftrate the Latin lan- 
guage, And-in thofe books which he wrote 


upon the preetor’s edict, he has noted many ob-" 


fervations, fome of which are wittily and inge- 
nioufly imagined, as for inftance that which we 
a 


find in his fourth book, ‘ She is called foror *, 
fays 


" Scror.]—~This etymology does not appear very pros 
pable, yet it is difficult to find a better, the origin of this 
word 


Va. 
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fays he, ‘* becaufe fhe is quafi /eorfum nata, be- 
caufe fhe is feparated from the family in which 
fhe was born, and paffes over to another.” Of 
the word Frater*, Publius Nigidius, a man of 
great learning; gives the etymology in a manner no 
lefs ingenious and fubtle. ‘ Frater,” fays he, “ is 


quafi fere alter.” 


word being very ob{cure. Voffius is defirous to derive it 
from ero, to plant, and mentions alfo an Hebrew etymology, 
with which he feems much pleafed; but itis difficult to give 
affent to any of thefe conjectures. 


s Frater.|—There can be little doubt that the real deri- 
vation of frater is from the Greek word Qpallnp or Qralup, 
meaning one of the fame tribe. Yet Cicero feems to have 
admitted the fame etymology as that affigned by Nigidius, 
when he fays, in one of his familiar epiftles, that “ when he 
left his province, he had deputed by preference any other 
perfon, rather than his brother Quintus, to wait for the ar- 
rival of his fucceflor, left if he had left his brother he might 
feem to have eluded the decree of the fenate, by which he 
was commanded to depart within a certain number of days’; 
fince it might be faid that he had not wholly departed, but 
had left another feif to govern forhim.”’ “ Sed altero fe re- 
licto, difceffifiet.”’ Epi. Fam. ii. 15. ‘This, however, does, 
not abfolutely prove that Cicero had fuch a derivation in his 
mind, for any near relation might be called another f/f; in 
a political light, as likely to proceed exaétly with the fame 
views, without any further reference. . 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Al 


The jut and proper number of guefts, according to 
Md, Varro,—Of the fecond courfe ; of delicacies." 


HAT is a moft elegant treatife of Marcus 
Varro’s, which is entitled, * You know 

not what the Clofe of the Day may produce,’’ in 
which he defcants upon the proper number of 
guefts, and of the cuftom and management 
of the entertainment jtfelf.. He fays that the 
number of the guefts fhould begin with that of 


_ * Of the, fatires of Varro Ihave f{poken in another place, 
The reader will find the: introduction to this chapter by 
Gellius, almoft word for word in Macrobius, Saturn. Ll. 1. 
¢.7. Macrobiys omits ferus, and gives the title thus, Nefcis 


quid vefper vehat, Not unlike this is the faying of Sene¢a, 
at leait it involyes a fimilar moral, 


Quem dies vidit veniens fuperbum, 
Hune dies vidit veniens jacentem. 


he expreflion occurs in Virgil, Ge, i. 1. 460, 
Denique quid vefper ferus vehat, &¢ 


Such alfo is the {cripture phrafe of « Wha knows what a day 
may biing forth?” 


the 
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the Graces, and finifh with that of the Mufes *, 
that is, it fhould confift of no lefs than three 
at the feweft, and of no more than nine, when 
moft numerous. ‘It is difégreeable,” fays he, 
* to have many, becaufe a crowd is turbulent, 
and indeed at Rome it is fo, and the fame at 
Athens, where never more were aflembled. The 
entertainment itfelf is compofed of four circum- 
ftances, and is then quite complete, namely, if 
the men are elegant, if the place, and time be 
well chofen, and the apparatus of the feaft not 
neglected. You fhould neither choofe talkative 
guefts,” fays he, * nor mute ones. For ha- 
ranguing is for the forum and the courts; and fi- 
lence fhould prevail, not in an entertainment but in 
the bed-chamber.”’ The fubjects of converfation, 


* Mufes.|—This wasa favourite idea with the ancients, 
and occurs in various forms in their beft writers. A firiking 
paflage of this kind occurs in Plautus,— 


Vin’ ad te ad ccenam veniam 
Ep. Si poffum velim, 
Verum hic apud me ccenant alieni novem. 


Say, fhall I fup with you? 


Ep. You fhould if poffible, 
But Ihave nine to {up with me already. 


Unlefs it were on fome public occafion, the number of triclinia, 
or couches, prepared at an entertainment did not exceed three, 
and as three perfons occupied each couch, this made the num- 
ber of the whole not exceed nine. See Juvenal, Sat. 3, 


Tertia ne vacuo ceflaret culcita leéto. 


he 
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he thinks, fhould not be anxious or perplexing; 
but fhould be difcuffed with pleafantry, and 
without ftudy, and fo far profitable as to delight, 
and at the fame time improve the underftanding, 
This mutt neceffarily be the confequence, if we 
confine ourfelves to the common concerns and 
occurrences of life, which, in the aétive purfuits 
of bufinefs we have no leifure to difcufs. “ As to 
the mafter of the feaft,” fays he, * it is necef- 
fary not fo much that he fhould be a man of éle- 
gance, as that he fhould be free from vulgarity, 
and during the entertainment, itis not every thing 
that fhould be read, but fuch things only as are 
at the fame time ufeful and delightful.’ Nor 
has he omitted to fpeak of the neceffary orna- 
ments of the fecond courfe*®. His words are 
thefe: ‘© Thofe delicacies are the fweeteft which 
are not fweet to excefs; for there is a kind of war 
betwixt delicacies and the powers of digeftion.”” 
Let no one hefitate as to the meaning of the 


3 Second courfe,|——The contents of the fecond courfe, 
among the Romans,.comprehended every thing which is 
wet with in our deflerts 5 nuts, figs, olives, apples, pears, &c. 
with every kind of confectionary. 

The diftinétion betwixt the pemma ard tragema, which 
words occur in the conclufion of this chapter, feems to have 
been this ; the pemma was a prepared {weetmeat, tragema was 
the fimply dried fruit, as for example, raifins. See on this 
fubjec&t Salmafius ad Solin, p. 1325. 

Pemma compofitum quid et co¢tum, tragema fimplex et 
fic ficcatum, ut uve paflz, carice, palmule, et fimilia. 


word 
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word (el/aria) delicacies, which Marcus Varro 


ufes upon this oceafion, for it includes every 
thing which appertains to the fecond courfe, 


What the Greeks called spaynuara or menporoy 
our older writers called bellaria. We likewife 
find the fweeter kinds of wire called in the old 
comedies by this name, where they are {aid 
to be Liberi bellaria, the delicacies of Bacchus, 





Cuap. XII. 


The tribunes might arreft, but could not fummon 
any one.* 


E read it recorded in a certain letter of 
Atteius Capito, that Labeo Antiftius was 
particularly diftinguifhed by his knowledge in the 
laws, cuftoms, and civil courts of the Romar 
people. But a certain degree of wilful obftinacy, 


» The imperium or authority of the Roman :magiftrates 
comprehended the right of iffuing edicts, of perfonal arrefts, 
and of citing to appear. We learn from this chapter that 
thefe rights did not belong to the fame officer, and that the 
power of citing to appear was of a higher nature than that 
of perfonal arreft. See Heineccius, 578, 

4 © he 


» 


. 
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he obferves, mifled the man, infomuch that wheft 
Cefar Auguftus became emperor, he did not 
allow the juftice or propriety of any aét, which he 
could not find fanétioned by the ancient ufages 
of the Romans. He then relates what this fame 
Labeo (when fummoned by a meffenger from 
the tribune of the people) anfwered: ‘‘ When,” 
fays he, “ at the inftigation of a certain womany 
the tribunes of the people fent Gellianus to him, 
defiring that he would appear and anfwer to the 
woman’s complaint, he ordered him who had been 
fent, to return, and tell the tribunes, that they had 
no right either to fummon him or any one elfe. 
That by the cuftom of our anceftors, the tribunes 
of the people had a right of arrefting but not of 
fummoning any one; that they might therefore 
come and order him to be feized, but had no 
fight to fummon him when abfent.” Having 
read this in Capito’s letter, I found the fame 
thing afterwards fpoken of more at large in the 
aif book of Varro’s “* Res human,” whofe 
words upon the fubje&t J have tranfcribed: ** In 
the magiftracy,” fays he, “* fome have the power 
of fummoning, fome of arrefting, others can do 
neither. ‘The power of fummoning belongs ta 
the confuls, and others of hich authority, that of 
arreft to the tribunes of the people, and thofe 
officers who are attended by a meflenger*; but 
the 


* Mefenger.|—Viator. I have mentioned this officer be+ 
fore, but probably, from this chapter, there were viatores or 
‘ ’ meflengers 
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uzftors and others, who have neither a lic- 
| tort nor a meffenger, have neither power to fum-" 
mon, hot to arreft.’ They who havé the°tight™ 
of fimnmoning, are alfo able by law to feize,” 
confitie,’ and carry away, and ‘this whether the 
perions are prefént, or are cited by their com~ 
mand. ‘The tribunes ‘of the people have’ no 
right of fummoning. ‘Neverthelefs, many igno- 
rant petfons have ufed this authority, as if they 
were entitled to it*. For fome shave ordered, 
not only a private individual, but a conful, ‘to be 
fannnoned to the’forum. ‘I myfelf one ‘of the’ 
triumvirs, being fummoned by Portius, a tribune’ 
of the’people, did not appear: depending upon 
the “authority of eftablifhed cuftom, I claimed’ 
this ancient privilege ; and when a tribune roytelt 


Sales of iferent ie the mibiaipel of which were. 
thofe who attended immediately upon the fenate, and fum- 
moned the members from the country to attend the public 
bufinefs in the fenate: 


_§ Entitled ta it. ee PE on the aletniiian of the tri- 
bunes, Bever, on the Legal Polity, of the Roman State, has 
this ftrong and pertinent remark—~ 

«« As far as the tribunitian office contributed to protect 
the poor from the oppreffion of the rich, and to keep the fe. 
veral conilituent powers of the ftate within their juft limits, 
it was certainly of fingular ufe in the political fyftem, and 
deferved the warmeft zealand fupport of every generous friend 
to rational liberty, But when it tranfgreffed its original 
bounds, and affumed prerogatives incongruous with the na- 
ture and defign of its firt appointment, it then became a 
fcourge and a nuifance to the whole commonwealth. 


Vor. Uh D I ordered 


7 
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J ordered no man to be fummoned before me, 
nor to obey the fumamjons of my colleague, un- 
lefs he thought proper.” -As to this right, of 
which Marcus Varro fpeaks, I am of opinion 
that Labeo, when a private man, aéted with an 
idle fort of confidence, in not appearing to the 
fummions of the tribune. For what could be 
the reafon for being unwilling to obey the fum- 
mons of thofe, whom you allow to have the pow- 
er of arrefting you? For he who by law may be 
feized, may allo be imprifoned. But while we 
are enquiring why the tribunes, who have a 
power of ufing coercive meafures, have not the 
power of fummoning, it occurs to recollection, 
that tribunes of the people appear to have been. 
formerly created, not for the purpofe of pafling 
fentence, nor for taking cognifance of caufes and 
complaints where the parties were abfent, but by 
their prefence, in caufes, to take care that injuftice 
be banifhed from their courts. ‘Therefore the 
right of fummoning was taken from them, be- 
_caufe their office was to prevent, by their atten« 
tion and prefence, all acts of violence. 


CHAR. 
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CHap, XII, 


In M. Varro’s books of buman things, it is afirmeds 
that the ediles and quaftors of the Roman peo- 
ple might be cited before the pretor by a private 


perfon. 


HEN I firft made my appearance in 

public, from the retirement of books 
and teachers, I remember it was the fubject of 
énquiry among the public difputants and refpon- 
dents, in every part of Rome’, whether a queef- 
tor of the Roman people could be fummoned te 
appear before the pretor. Nor did this arife 
from an idle fpirit of difputation merely; but a 
circumftance actually o¢curred, wherein a queftor 
was to be fummoned. Not a few were of opi- 
nion, that the, praetor had no right to fummon 
him, as he was without doubt a magiftrate of the 
Roman people, and neither could he be fummon- 
ed to appear, ualefs he thought proper, nor be ta- 


* Part of Rome.}--Rome ftationibus. Philofophérs, de. 
claimers, and difputants wére to be met in various parts of 
Rome ; inthe forum; undef porticoes, haranguing a litening 
maltitide. Pliny has the fame expfeflion ih his Epiftles: 
Plerique in ftationibus fedent, tempufque dudiendo fabulas 
terunt. Wemight fay familiarly, when people in almoi¥ 
every &roet were difputing, &c. 
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ken and arrefted, without injuring the dignity of | 


the Roman magiftracy. But I, who was at that 
‘time accurately read in the treat:fes of Marcus 
Varro, when | found this a matter of doubt and 
enquiry, produced his twenty-firit book of * Res 
-humane,”’. in which it is thus mentioned: ‘ Itis 
lawful for thofe magiftrates, who have no power 
of fummoning or of arrefting, to be themfelves 
fummoned by a private man to appear in court. 
Marcus Levinius, a curule edile*, was fum- 
moned before the pretor by a private man; now, 
furrounded by public officers, they not’ only 
cannot be arrefted, but may even difmifs the 
people.” Thus far Varro in that part of ‘his 
book which treats of the zdiles; but in a for- 
ier part of the fame treatife he fays, that the 
queeftor has neither the right of fummons, nor 


of arreft. Each part of the book being referred” 


to, all came over to Varro’s opinion, and the 
queftor was fummoned before the preetor. 


* Curale edile.|—The quieftor was a magiftrate inferior 


to the edile, and this was the firft office which any candi- 
date for Roman honours could obtain. ‘Their bufine‘s was 
to collect the public revenues, 


CHAP. 
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Crap. XIV. 
_ Meaning of the term pomeerium *. 


HE Roman augurs who wrote upon the 
aufpices, have thus defined the word 

* pomeerium.” ‘ Pomerium eft locus intra agrum 
effatum per totius urbis circuitum, pone murcs, 
regionibus certis determinatus, qui facit finem 
urbani aufpicii.” But the moft ancient pomerium, 
which was inftituted by Romulus, was terminat- 
ed by the foot of Mount Palatine. But that 


* Pomerium.|—The ancients were remarkably fupertti- 


tious with refpeét to their mode of building cities, and had 


a number of prepofterous ceremonies. This of the poma- 
rium may be reckoned among them, When a city was 
built, a certain {pace of ground was left both within and 
without the walls, upon which it was deemed impious to 
erect any edifices; indeed it was confidered as holy ground. 
The pomarium of Rome was increafed with the city and the 
empire, and it feems a litle fingular, that Julius Cafar 
alone fhould not avail himfelf of the privilege which his 
conquefts gave him ef contributing to its enlargement. 
The following paflage from ‘Tacitus is fufficiently explicit on 
this fubject : 

Quamquam magnis nationibus fubattis, jus proferendi go- 
meerii wiurparint nifi L. Sylla et Divus Auguftus. . 

On this Donatus remarks, Taciti auctoritatem et Gelli, 
qui idem {cripfit, pluris facio. 
D3 ‘pomerium 
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pomerium was at different times extended as the é 
republic encreafed, and at length included many, 
and-thofe too Jofty hills. He had a right to 
extend the pomarium, who had increafed the ter-. 
ritories of the Romans, by taking land from the 
enemy, Wherefore it has been, and continues 
now to be a fubject of enquiry, why, out of the’ 
feven hills of the city, as there are fix within 
the pomerium, the Aventine hill’ alone, which is 
neither far diftant nor unfrequented, fhould be 
without the boundary of the pommrium. For 
neither did king Servius Tullius, nor Sylla, who 
had the privilege of extending the pomerium, nor 
afterwards Julius Caefar; when he enlarged it, 
include this hill within the expreffed limits* of 
the city. Meffala has affigned fome probable ” 
reafons for this, one of which, in preference to 
the reft, he himfelf approves, namely, that when 
Remus upon that hill confulted the aufpices on 
his intention of building the city, he found the 
flicht of birds unpropitious, and was lefs fortu- 
nate in his omen than Romulus. ‘Therefore, 
fays he, all thofe who extended the pomerinum 


~~ 


* Expreffed limits.|—Effates fines. Effatus feems to be a 
word not very eafy of explanation. Here it is undoubted- 
ly to be confidered as a term in augury, in which fenfe it 
frequently occurs in Cicero, See 42d E. of 13th Book to 
Atticus, Opinor augures nihil habere ad templum efandum. 
But Cicero alfo ufes effatwm as a term in logic, or rather for . 
one of the axioms of the academy. 


excluded 
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excluded that hill, as if it were frequented by ill- 
omened birds. But I muft not pafs over fome- 
thing which I lately met with, concerning the 
Aventine hill, in the commentary of Elis, an 
old grammarian, in which it is recorded, that, as 
we faid before, it was formerly excluded from 
“the pomaerium, but it was afterwards, upon the 
authority of Claudius Cefar, received into the 
boundaries, and confidered as iatra-pomearian, 
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Cuarp. XV. 


Paffage rin Me offala the augur, afcertaining wEo 
ake the inferior magiftrates—That the confil 
and praetor are colleagues:—Obfervations on the 
eufpices.—Opinion “of the fame Meffala on the 
terms ad populum loqui, and cum populo agere. 
—Vho the magifirates are that eg difmifs tbe 
chia 


N the confular edit which appoints the day - 
for the comitia centuriata, this form has 
been from time immemorial obferved, “ Ne 
quis* magiftratus minor de. czlo fervafle velit.” 


* There is a perplexity in this chapter. which would not 
be eafily explained without the affiftance of H. Stephens. 

What in this edition is one, was in former editions divided 
into two chapters, having two diftiné titles. ‘The prefent 
title is erroneous, and ought to be corrected. Meflala gives 
no opinion upon the terms ad populum logui, and cum popula 
agere. It isthe remark of Gellius himfelf, and a conclution 
which he draws’ from the quotation which he has juft cited 
from the works ef Meffala. 


* Ne guis.J]—Let no inferior magifrate prefume to take 


the aufpices. 

‘The terms ufed, and ceremonies obferved in taking the 
aut fpices may be found in Adams, Kennet, Lempriere, or 
any of the books which treat on Roman cuftoms and anti- 


quities. 
It 


‘ 
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¥t has frequently been difputed, who are the 


‘“magifiratus minores.” Upon which fubject there 


is'no occafion for my opinion, as,the firft book 


_ of MareusMefiala, the augur, ‘ on. Aufpices,” 


is at-hand,, while. I am writing, and therefore I 
fubjoin: from thence the words, of Meffala him- 
felf. © The-aufpices of the patricians are di- 


- wided into twoyparts; the higheft are thofe of the 


confuls, the: praetors, the cenfors., But thefe are 
not all alike, or of equal power, becaufe the cen- 
fors are not the colleagues ‘of the conful, or the 
pretors, but the prators are the colleagues of 
the confuls, So that neither do the confuls nor 
the prators interrupt or prevent the aufpices from 
the cenfors, nor the cenfors from the confuls and 
pretors, but the cenfors among themfelves can 
ratify them or not, and the prators and confuls 
may do the fame. A pretor, although he: be 
ithe colleague of the conful, cannot by law cite 
either praetor or conful,' as we learn from our 
forefathers, and which has been obferved till now; 
it appears alfo in-the 13th commentary of Caius 
Tuditanus ; becaufe the praetor is invefted with 
an inferior, the. conful with a fuperior authority, 
A fuperior magiftrate cannot be cited by one of 
inferior authority. At this.period, we who have 
been preetors have followed ancient cuftom in 
every thing which regards the prator’s elections, 
nor at thofe comitia was it ufualto take the auf- 
pices. In like manner, the cenfors. are not con- 
fulted upon the aufpices with the confuls and 

pretors, 


\ 
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pretors. Fhe leffer aufpices belong to the 
-other magiftrates, Therefore thefé are called the 
lefler, the other the higher magiftrates. In 
electing the leffér magiftrates, the office was con- 
ferred by the people voting in tribes, or more 
properly by thelex curiata ;. the higher magiftrates 
were appointed at the centuriata comitia.” From 
this whole faflage of Meflala it is’ plain who 
were the lefler magiftrates, and why they were fo 
called; it proves likewile, that the pretor “was 
the colleague of the conful, becaufe they -are 
eleéted under the fame aufpices. But they are 
faid to hold the greater aufpices, becaufe their 
aufpices are of higher eftimation than thofe of 
others. The fame Meffala, in the fame book, 
upon the leffer magiftrates, fays, “ The conful 
has the power to difmifs any affembly of the 
people, though fummoned by any other magi- 
ftrates. The preetor can at any time difmifs an 
affembly, unlefs called by the conful. The 
leffer magiftrates cannot difmifs an affembly. On 
this occafion, he who firft fammons the comitia 
has the Jaw on his fide, becaufe the people can- 
not be dealt with in a double manner; nor, if 
they with to have a meeting, can any one difinif 
the other’s affembly to prevent the people’s being 
confulted, Yet many magiftrates may hold a 
meeting at the fame time.” ‘This paflage of 
Meffala fhews that the term cum populo 
agere” differs from ‘ concionem habere.”* 
The former means to collect by votes the affent 

or 
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or diffent of the people upon any queftion, the 
"fatter to addrefS them without any application for 
their votes. 


Cuarp. XVI. 


Humanitas has not the fignification ufually given it.— 
They who have fpoken moft purely have ufed it 
in a more appropriate Jenfe. * 


HEY who are accuftomed to obferve the 
_proprieties of the Latin language do not 
interpret the word * humanitas” according to 
the common acceptation, and as the Greeks call 
jt giAavIpwrsa (philanthropy), fignifying a certain 


* Tn this claffical fenfe alfo is the word humanity frequent. 
ly ufed by our beft writers, and a profeffor of humanity is 
underftood to be fynonymous with profeffor of belles lettres. 
Milton ufes the adjective Aumane in the fenfe of polifhed=— 


On the other fide up rofe 
Belial, in a€t more graceful and Jumane. 


A paflage, fimilar to the one here quoted, from Varro, be- 
ing now before me, I fubjoin it. Varro de Re Rutftic. 1. 4. 
6.37. 

Qui prefint effe oportere, qui literis fint atque sumani- 
tate imbuti. 

Upon which Scaliger remarks, Illud literis eft glofiema, 
nam liter et humanitas apud veteres idem eft, 


ready 
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ready benevolence indifcriminately exercifed to- 
ward all men; but they confider humanity as 
what the Greeks call wasdeav, and what we term 
inftruétion and initiation in the liberal arts, which 
they who earneftly follow and obtain, may be faid 
to be moft humanized. For the purfuit and 
difcipline of {cience is given to man only of all 
the animals, therefore it is called “ humanitas.” 

And in this fenfe almof all books fhew thar 
the ancients ufed this word, and particularly 
Marcus Varro, and Marcus Tullius. In the 
mean time I have thought proper to produce an 
inftance from Varro’s firit book of his res hu- 
mane,” which begins thus: “ Praxiteles, who, 
onaccount of the excellence of his art, 1s knpwn 
to every one at all verfed in, polite fcience (** pau- 
lum modo bumaniori.”) | Humaniori, fays he, 


does not fignify, as we commonly ufe it, mild, 


- tender, benevolent, although ignorant of litera- 
ture, for this ‘does not agree with the fentiment; 
but it means, a man of any literary attainments 
mutt have Known the character of Praxiteles from 
books and hiftory. 


CHAP. 
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Meaning of the words inter os et cffam, in M. 
ae OY 2) aaa 


HERE is a fpeech. of Marcus Cato, in 

which he cenfures the election of zdiles 
without the aufpices. In that fpeech are thefe 
words: ‘* Nunc ita aiunt, in fegetibus et in her- 
bis bona frumenta effe, nolite ibi nimiam fpem 
habere: Szpe audivi inter os atque offam multa 
intervenire poffe. Verum vero inter offam at- 


* ‘There are many fimilar proverbs, in Latin, all expreffive 
of the fame thing. Such are, multa cadunt inter calicem fu- | 
premaque labra; nefcis quid vefper ferus vehat; inter ma- 
num etmentum, &c. which may be explained by our familiar 
Englith proverb, 


There’s many a flip. 
*Twixt cup and lip. 


Long, but, no very interefting comments, may be found on 
thefe feveral proverbs, in the Adagia of Erafmus. The firft 
is a literal tranflation in Latin, from the Greek proverb at 
the end of this chapter, which is alfo to be found in Zenobius, 
Stobzxus, and: many other places. “There are alfo French 
proverbs of like import: 


De la main a la bouche fe perd fouvent la foupe. 
Between the hand and the mouth the broth is often 
fpilled, 4 
que 
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que herbam ibi vero longum intervallum eft.” 
Now Erucius Clarus, who was prefect of the. 
city, and twice conful, a man much devoted to 
the ftudy of ancient cuftoms and ancient literature, 
has written to Sulpitius Apollinaris, the moft 
learned man within my memory, requefting that 
he would tell him the meaning of thofe words. 
Apollinaris, when I was prefent, (for being then 
a young man at Rome, I attached myfelf to him 
for the purpofe of inftruction) wrote word to 
Clarus, as to a man of learning, very concifely, 
that the phrafe inter os et offam was an old pro- 
verb, fignifying the fame as the Greek fentence, 


ThoAAw meraku merger muAinog Kas XSbAcoS axpe. 
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Cuap. XVIII. 


HE following iambic verfe is notorioufly 
of great antiquity *: 


Lopes rupavves tww cogwy Fuvscix. 


This verfe Plato, in his Theztetus*, attributes to 
Euripides, at which I am much furprized,for J have _ 
met with it in Sophocles’s tragedy of Ajax the 
Locrian*?. But Sophocles was born before Euri- 


® Antiquity.|~—Some copies read venuftatis, which feems 
more proper. The tranflation in this cafe would be of well 
~ known elegance. 


® Theatetus.|——This is a firange error in Gellius. This 
lambic is not in the Theatetus of Plato, but in the Theages 3 
but whether the miftake origifiated from Gellius himfelf, or 
was the blunder of fome copyif, is uncertain. See Gataker, 
173. Stobzus does the fame, arid probably on the fame aue 
thority. The meaning of the Greek verfe is, Princes be- 
come wife by affociating with wife men; the converfe of 
our Englith faying, Evil communication corrupts good man 
nets. 


® Ajax the Locrian.|—-Cafaubon, in his notes to Athe- 
nus, gives a catalogue of all the plays of Sophocles. This 
play he calls Auag AoSpo;, or Ajax Lorarius, Probably there 
were two plays of Sophocles, one called Ajax Lorarius, 
the other Ajax Locrus. Ariftides refers the line here quot- 
ed to the play of Sophocles called Ajax Locrus. See Ca- 
faubon, 482. ad Atheneum, 
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pices. There‘is likewife another verfe not lefs 
known: 


Tepwv yépovre maidavyaynow o svi. 
pans yoyn Y 


This is found in Sophocles’s tragedy called 
- Goanrides'*, and inthe Bacchze* of Euripides, 1. 
J have alfo met with it in the) Prometheus 

Asfchylus. And in Euripides’s tragedy of Ino, 
there is a verfe which, except in a few fyllables, 


is the fame.as one in AEfchylus,— § sig 


rut 


© Ovrnridss.]—Here alfo would be fome perplexity did 
not Cafaubon aflift us. In vhis annotations to. Athenzus, 
referred to above, it clearly appears, that there was no play 
of Sophecles of this name, which indeed,»as Cafaubon ob- 
ferves, is not a Greek word. Itis:differently read by dife., 
rent commentators, fome calling it Philetides, others Phi- 
Jo@etes, others Philotides. Cafaubon fays, the true reading 
is Phthietes}; or Phthiotides, and the whole of the chapter 
where this queftion is diicufled is very Sate eins and 
important. 


8 Bacche.|—See the Bhechs; verfe 193. PTE 
"The fubject of this chapter leads me neceflarily to ob-. 
ferve, that fimilar fentiments, conveyed neafly in ‘the faine’ 
words, are to be found in various writers, ancient as well'as 
modern. Itis in particular true of Homer and Hefiod, of 
Phocylides and Theognis, of Sencca.and Publius Syrus ; Pers 
allwhich it may be esate. in the words of Q. Carolus, 
Non temere judicandum eft de hujufmodi lapfibus, cum. fepe 
-eadem didta, eademque verba in diverfis auctoribus repe- 
rigntur. Sive quod alter ab altero mutuatus fit, five guod, 
eadem diverfis in mentem venerint, \ 


Efchylus 
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_ {chylus thus, | 
Luyov W ome der, xas Acpov va xouptae 
Thus Euripides, 
Liye WY owe der, eas Atpe argadrst. WP 


But AL{chylus was a much older writers 


Cuap. XIX." 
Of the origin and names of the Porcian family. 
HEN Apollinaris Sulpitius, myfelf, and 


certain other of our acquaintance were 
fitting together in the Tiberian library, it happened 
that a book was produced to us, entitled, “ M, 
Catonis Nepotis.”” We immediately began to 
enquire who this Marcus Cato Nepos was, when 
a young man, who (as I conjectured from his 


* Fulvius Urfinus has difcuffed at length the genealogy of 
the Porcian family. It appears from Plutarch and Taci- 
tus, that the Porcian family was of Tufcan origin. » See 
alfo Cicero, in his fecond book De Legibus :—-Ego me, me- 
hercule, et illi et omnibus municipibus duas effe cenfeo pa- 
trias, unam nature, alteram civitatis, ut ille Cato cum effet 
Tufculi natus in populi Romani civitatem fufceptus eft— 
The founder of this family was Marcus Porcius Cato, whe 
was firft called Prifcus, according to Plutarch, and the cog- 
nomen of Cato was retained by his pofterity. 
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mode of fpeaking) was not deftitute of literary 
attainments, replied, ‘‘ This Marcus Cato is not 
called Nepos by a firname, but- becaufe he was 
the grandfon of Marcus Cato the cenfor, who 
was the father of that Marcus Cato of pretorian 
rank, who, in the civil war, flew himfelf at 
Utica with his own fword; upon whofe life 
there is a book of Marcus Cicero, entitled, 
* Taus Marci Catonis,” in which book Cice- 
ro fays, this Cato was the great grandfon of 
Cato the cenfor. Of him, therefore, whom Ci- 
cero commends, this Marcus Cato was the fa- 
ther, whofe orations bear the title of Marcus 
Cato Nepos.” Then Apollinaris, with great 
delicacy and good humour (as was ufual with 
him when he paffed any cenfure) addreffed him ; 
“ 1 commend,” fays he, “ my young friend, 
your attention, who at fuch an age have been 
able to give us this leCture upon the family of 
Cato, although you are not accurate in your in- 
formation concerning this Cato, about whom we 
are enquiring; for that Marcus Cato the cen- 
for had not one only, but many grand-children, 
from different fathers; for Marcus Cato, who 
-was the orator and cenfor, had two fons from 
different mothers, and of very different ages; for. 
when one of them was a young man, his mother 
being dead, and Cato himfelf much advanced 
in years, he took to wife the virgin daughter of 
Salonius his client, from whom was born to 
him Marcus Cato Salonianus, which firname 
was 
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was given him from Salonius, the father of his 
mother ; but from the elder fon of Cato, who, 
in the life-time of his father, died pretor-elect, 
and left fome excellent books upon law fubjects, 
fprung this Marcus Cato Nepos, the fubject of 
our enquiry. He was a fpeaker of fome energy, 
and left many fpecimens of oratory, in the man- | 
ner of his grandfather. He was conful with 
Quintus Martius Rex, and in his confulate,. vi- 
fiting Africa, died in that province. This man 
was not the father of the pretorian Marcus Ca~- 
to, who flew himfelf in Utica, and was the objec& 
of Cicero’s eulogy.; nor, although this was the 
grandfon of Cato the cenfor, and the former his 


great-prandfon, was the former the father of the ~~ 


latter; but this grandfon, of whom we are 
fpeaking, had an elder fon, Cato; not him who 
perifhed at Utica, but one who, having been 
curule zdile and pretor, died in Narbo- 
nenfian Gaul; but from the other man, the 
much younger fon of Cato the praetor, who, as 
we faid before, was called Salonianus, fprung 
two fons, Lucius and Marcus Cato. That 
Marcus Cato was tribune of the people, and died 
when candidate for the pretorfhip. From him 
was born Marcus Cato, who flew himfelf in the 
civil war at Utica, of whom Marcus Cicero has 
faid, when writing his life and panegyric, that he 
was the great-crandfon of Cato the cenfor. You 
fee, therefore, that this part of the family, which 
fprung from the younger fon of Cato, not only 

E 2 differs 
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differs in its branches but in its dates. For as that 
Salonianus was born, as I faid, in the latter part 
of his father’s life, fo his defcendants alfo were 
much pofterior to thofe of his elder brother. 
You will eafily difcover this difference, from the 
evidence of the compofition itfelf, when you read 
it.” Sulpicius Apollinaris fpoke this in my hear- 
ing, which I afterwards difcovered to be true, 
when I read the funeral commendations, and 
the book of commentaries upon the Porcian fa- 
imily. 
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Cuap. XX. | 
That among the moft elegant writers greater atten- 
tion has been paid to the modulation of words, 
called by the Greeks Euphonia, than to the rules 


and difcipline of grammarians. * 


YROBUS Valerius was afked, as I 

learned from one of his acquaintance, whe= 

ther it was right to fay bas urbis, or has urbes, 
banc turrem, or bane turrim? 

“Whether,” replied he, “ you are ! writing 
verfe or profe, pay no refpeét to the mufty rules of 
grtammarians, but confult your ear what fuits the 
paflage ; and what the ear recommends will furely 
be the beft.” ‘ How,’ returned the enquirer, 
“ fhould I .confule my ear?” “ In the fame 
manner,” .anfwered Probus, * as Virgil did, 


* The fubje&s difcuffed in this chapter muft neceffarily 
convince us, that we are able to form but an inadequate idea 
of the peculiar deticacies and elegance of the Latin 
tongue. It is not eafy for us to imagine how turrim, for 
example, by whatever words preceded or accompanied, 
fhould be harfh to fome ears and offenfive to others; but, 
as I have before obferved, all thefe and fimilar difcrimina- 
tions muft have depended upon a variety of modulation, of 
which the moft critical examination and knowledge of the 
Latin metrical compofitions will not enable our mof ace 
complithed {cholars to {peak withany thing like decifion. 


E 3 who, 
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a in different places, has faid urdes and urbis, 


according to the tafte and judgment of his ear; 


for in the firft of his Georgics, which,” fays he, 
« Thave read, correted by his own hand, he 
writes urdis with ar 2,’, as, 


Urbifne invifere Caefap 
Terrarumque velis curam. 





Change it now to urdes, and you make it fome- 
how more infipid and heavy. On the other 
hand, in the 3d Afneid, he has urbes with ane: 
*« Centum ares habitant magnas.” If you 
change this to urbis the word becomes trifling 
and fpiriclets. Such is the difference of combi- 
nation in the méeting, of the following words, 
Befides, Virgil ufes turrim, not turrem ; and fecn- 
rim, not fecurem. “ Turrim in precipiti ftan- 
tem;” and “ incertam excuffit cervice /ecurim ;” 


3 With an i.}—See Georg. i. 25. 26. 
The various editions of Virgil read, fome urdis, others 
grécis,. Dryden, in his interpretation of this paflage feemg 


to have underftood wréis to be the pe cafe fingular, and’ 


not the acculative cafe plural. 


Whether in after times to be declared 
The patron of the world, and Rome’s peculiar guard. 


Where he refers erroneoufly urbis to Rome. 

There are fome manufcripts which read urdes, but Heyne 
properly reads urdis, and thus exprefles himfelf: 

Sed wrbife auftoritate vet. grammaticorum confirmatur 
apud Gell, N. A 13. 20, ubi Probus ait, auris judicio urbis 
prelatum efle a ports pro urbes. 


| which 


ag 
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which words have, I think, a pleafenter found 
than if you ufe the lettere in each place.” But he’ 
who had confulted Probus, being a vulgar thay 


and. of an unpolithed eat, replied, . Why the. 


different words fhould be more: proper and ac- 
curate in one place than another I do not under~ 
ftand.” When Probus,’ with fome’ war mth; 
“Do not,” fays he, “ trouble yourfelf to enquire 
which’ of the two you thall ufe, urbes or urbis, 
for fince you are of that defcription which I ob- 
ferve, it is of no confequence which you fay.” 
With this obfervation, couched in thefe terms, 


‘he difmified the man (as his cuftom was toward 
-ftupid people) with fome degree of harfhnefs. 


But I have fince met with fimilar inftances of a 
word written by Virgil in two different ways ; ‘for 
he has ufed tris and tres in the fame paflage, with 
that fubtlety of judgment, that fhould you change 
them, and fubftitute one for the other, and have 


any ear, you muft perceive that you “injure the 


fweetnefs of the harmony. ‘The lines ate in his 
roth book, ) . 


Tres quoque Threicios Borez de gente fuprema, 
Et ¢ris quos Idas pater, et patria Ifmara mittit, 


The ufage of #ves in one place *, andoof éris- in 


9 In one place. ]—Heyne, who juftifies himfelf on the - 
authority of Gellius in a former paflage,diffegatds it\here. 
In his edition we find gris in both lines.’ He refers indeed to 
this place in Gellius, but itis only to {mile at the unimpor- 
tanec of the diftinGion. 


Bau | the 
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the other, you will find in either cafe ufed with fo 
much judgment and attention to rhythm, as ta 
be. moft admirably adapted to each fituation. 
And in the fame book of Virgil may be found, 


Hee finis * Priami fatorum. 


Now if you were here to fay, bic finis, it becomes 
harfh and inharmonious, and the ear fhrinks from - 
the change. As, on the contrary, you render 
the pafiage inharmonious, if you change the 


Quem * des finem rex magne laborem. 


For if you read it guam des finem, you make it, 
I.know not why, harfh and feeble. Ennius alfo 
has called the cyprefies reéfos, by the mafculine 
gender, contrary to common ufage, 


~’Capitibus nutanteis pinos, reéfoque cuprefios. 


I fuppofe the found appeared to him ftronger and 
fuller to fay reffos than reffas. On the other 
hand, the. fame Ennius, in his 18th book of 
Annals, ufes aere fulva, inftead of fulvo, not be- 
caufe Homer has applied a feminine adjective to 
it, a8 apa CaQerav, but becaufe this found, I fup- 
pofe, feemed more vocal and grateful to his ear. 

As, Cicero thought it fofter and more elegant, in 
his fpeech againft Verres, to fay, Sretu than freto. 


* Hee finis.|—Some manuferipts read bic fini, See 
Heyne, Vol. ii. London edition, p. 236. 


_§ Quem.J—Heyne reads quem, and takes no notice of this 
pbtesvation ¢ of Gellius. =~ 
| & Perangufto," 
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& Perangufto,” fays he, “ fretu divifa.” It would 
be harfh and ciumfy to fay perangufto fret. He 
has ufed a fimiliar inflexion, in his fecond ora- 
tion: Manifefto peccatu, fays he, not peccato, 
For I have found the paffage thus written in one 
or two of the oldeft and moft reputed copies of 
Tiro, Cicere’s words are thefe: ‘* Nemo ita vi- 
vebat, ut nulla ejus vite pars fumme turpitudinis 
effet expers ; nemo ita in manifelto peccatu tene- 
batur, ut cum impudens fuiffet in facto, tum im- 
pudentior videretur, finegaret.” Notonly the found 
of this word is here more elegant, but the propriety 
of its ufage is approved by reafon and reflection. 
Forhere peccatus (an act of fin) is ufed properly for 
peccatio (the habit of finning), as for inftance, hic 
incefius, not applying to the gui admifit, but the 
quod admiffum oft; and bic tributus, which we call 
tridutum, were phrafes ufed by many of the an- 
cients; and bic collegatus, and hic arbitratus, are 
ufed for allegatio and arbitratio; for which réa- 
fon we fay arbitratu and allegatu meo. Thus. Ci- 
cero has faid, in manifefto peccatu, as the ancients 
faid in manifefto inceftu. Neverthelefs it would 
be Latin to fay peccato, but in this paflage it ap- 
peared more acute, and better fuited to the ear : 
Lucretius, with the fame attention to harmony, 
has applied a feminine adjective to funem, in the 
following lines : | 


Haud ut opinor enim mortalia fecla fuperné 
Aurea de coelo demifit funis in arva. 


When, 
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When, ftill preferving the metre, he might have 
faid, what is indeed more vfual, 


Aureus e coelo demifit funis in arva. 


Marcus Cicero has even called the priefts by a 
feminine termination. He fpeaks of them as 
antifitas, and not, according to the law of gram- 
mar aatiftites. For although Cicero avoided the 
ufage of obfolete and unaccuftomed words, yet 
in this pa@age, as if delighted with the found of 
the word, he fays, “ Sacerdotes Cereris atque 
illius fani antifite.” So that upon fome occa~ 
fions they followed not fo much the dictates of rea- 
fon, or the law of cuftom, in the ufage of words, 
_as the judgment of the ear in regulating the mo- 
dulation, which they who do not feel ({ays the 


fame Cicero, when fpeaking upon harmony of | 


ftyle) I know not what ears they have, or in- 
deed what there is in them like other men. The 
old grammarians have particularly noticed of Ho- 
mer, that though in one place he has faid «oasis re 
npas re, yet in another he has.ufed not «pw» but 
Wepuv. 

Twv 0° ds te Papur vepos epyeras ne xohovwre 


Following not the common method, but what his 
attention to harmony of pofition fuggefted. For 


if you change the pofition of thefe words, you | 


make the fentence inharmonious. 


CHAP. 


Ty eS 
» 
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CHar. XxXI. 


Words of Titus Caftricius, the rbetorician, to bis 
_ young pupils, on the impropriety of their clothes and 
fooes. 


| ITUS Caftricius was a teacher of 
mi rhetoric, who was in the higheft eftima- 
tion at Rome forhis oratorical abilities, and for his 
fuccefs as an inftructor: hewas refpected * alfo by 
| the 


* Refpefed.|—-Speftatus, A note on this word occurs in 
the Britifh Critic for February 1793, fo pertinent, that it 
would be abfurd not to introduce it here. Speétatus anfwers 
tocognitus, exploratus, probatus, Joxsuacbst¢,mifprinted in For- 
cellinus doxsuae%ns. Homo in rebus judicandis fpectatus et 
cognitus, Cic. Orat. in Verrem,].z. In perfecto et fpectato 
viro. De Amicitia, fe&. 2, Utebatur medico ignobili fed 
fpeftato homini Cleophanto. Cic. pro Cluentio. Applied 
to things it anfwers to infignis, nobilis, pulcher. Aulus 
Gellius indeed, 1. 13. c. 21. writes thus: T. Caftricius, &c. 
&c, in mores atque litéras fpectatus. But we obferve, firft, 
that the ftyle of Aulus Gellius is not famous for its purity, 
nor well adapted to panegyrick; fecondly, that the phrafeo- 
logy of {peétatus in mores is very fingular; thirdly, that 
mores is joined with literas; fourthly, that Hadrian, the 
perfon approving, is mentioned as well as Caftricius, the 
perfon approved; and laftly, that Caftricius profefled and 
prattifed the art of rhetoric, and therefore that his know- 
ledge of that art could be afcertained. Upon the whole 
then, a perfon may be called fpeétatus for his moral quali- 
ties difplayed in. practice, for his {kill in the exercife of 


arts, 
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the emperor Adrian for the purity of his morals, 
and his attainments in literature. . When I was 
once prefent with him (for I attended him as my 
matter), he perceived fome fenators, his followers, 
with their cloaks and jackets, and walking in 
their flippers, on an holiday. ‘ I would rather 
fee you in your robes,” faid he; * it muft at leaft 
be tedious to be girt up in your riding dreffes, 
But if cuftom has made this mode of drefs upon 
fuch a day pardonable, yet itis by mo means de- 


corous in you, as fenators of Rome, to walk the - 


ftreets with your flippers* (/aleatos), nor in- 


arts, or his probity and judgment in the conduct of bufinefs, 
as brought to the teft of experience. But for the mere 
acquifition, or the mere pofleflion, or eyen the mere difplay 
of learning, no man, we believe, is ftyled fpeétatus by the 
pure writers of Latin. We fhall juft obferve by the way, 
that Gefner refers, in his Thefaurus, te the zoth chspter of 
Aulus Gellius inflead of the zuit, and indeed his numerical 
references are often erroneous. _ Gefner, however, is not 
to be blamed in this inftance. The earlier editions of 
Gellius united the 14th and 15th in one chapter, which 
Stephens, Gronovius, and the later editions have divided 
into two. Gefner probably quoted from the Attics, or 
fome other ancient edition, 


® Slippers.]—Solea was a flipper or fandal, fo called, be- 
caufe it covered the fole of the foot. But the Romans wore 
a variety of coverings for the feet. The fole were of diffe- 
rent kinds, and the gallice were a kind of folez, fo were the 
erepide, or crepidula. They went to feafts in the folez, 
which may therefore be called a drefs fhoe, but they put 
them off when they eat. ‘To appear in their folex in pub- 
lic was deemed unmanty and coxeomical ; and this feems all 
phat is neceflary to be faid on this fubject in this chapter. 


2 deed 


’ 
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deed is it lefs criminal in you than it was in 
him, whom Marcus Tullius reproved for it.” 
Caftricius faid this in my hearing, and many 
other things to the fame purport, with a Roman 
feverity. Many, however, who heard him, beg- 
ged to know why he called thofe perfons /oleatos 
who wore gallicas (flippers), not /oleas (fandals). 
But Caftricius had here fpoken with purity and 
propriety. For that whole fpecies of fhoe,. by 
which only the bottoms of the feet are covered, 
leaving the other part naked, and faftened with 
flight thongs, they called /olee, and fometimes by 
the Greek word crepidule.. But I fuppofe gallicas 
was a new word, which had not been ufed long 
before the. time of Marcus Cicero. It is ufed by 
him in his fecond Philipic, “ Cum gallicis et la- 
cerna cucurrifti.” “Nor do I find this word ufed 
in this fignification by any other writer of high 
authority; but, as I before obferved, they called 
“that fort of fhoe (which the Greeks denominated 
upnmsdas) crepidas and crepidulas, with the firft 
fyllable fhort,and the fhoemakers they called crepi- 
darios. Sempronius Afellio, in his fourteenth 
book of Annals, fays, * Crepidarium cultellum 
rogavit a crepidario futore.” 


CHapP, 
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Cuap, XXII. 


Prayers which by the cuftom of the Romans are 
offered to their deities, as explained in the books 
of their priefis ; among which they give to Mars 
the title of Nerienes.—The ‘meaning of the word 
Nerienes, or Nerio. 


HE addreffes which are offered to the im- 

mortal gods, according to the cuftom of 
the Romans, are found in the books of their 
priefts, and in many of theit ancient compofitions. 
We there meet the phrafes, “ Luam Saturni ’,” 
“¢ Salaciam Neptuni,” “ Horam Quirini,” “ Ju- 
rites Quirini,” ‘ Maiam Volcani,” “ Herien 
Junonis,” ‘ Molas Martis,” and “ Nerienem 
Martis ;” for fo I hear people pronounce that 


® Luam Saiurni.|—I find thefe proper names thus explain- 
edin Turnebus, &c. For Luam, Turnebus propofes to read 
Laciam, a Latio, a name of Saturn, 

Salacia isthe fame with Amphitrite, the wife of Nep- 
tune. Hora was the wife of Romulus. As Romulus was 
deified, fo his wife, Herfilia, was received into the number 
of the gods, and called Hora, as Romulus was named 


Quirinus. For Jurites we fhould perhaps read Curites— . 


Curitis is a name of Juno, which appellation was given 
to different goddefles, Nereis is explained by the Greele 
words sZzcia baracons The Mole were faid to be the 
daughters of Mars. See Turnebus Adverfar. p. 366. 


which 


“ea 


~ 
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which I have laft mentioned, making the firft 


{fyllable of the word long, as the Brosles do in 


Nopedas, fea goddefles. But they who fpeak with 
accuracy fhorten the firft fyllable, and make 
the third long. For the nominative cafe of the 
word, in old books, is Nerio, although Marcus 
Varro, in his fatire called THI GLY 1H {ays, ‘in 
the vocative cafe, not Nerio but Nerienes, in 
the following lines: 


Sed Anna, Perenna, Panda, te Lato, Pales, 
Nerienes, et Minerva, Fortuna, ac Ceres. 


Where it was necefflary that the fame vocative 
cafe fhould be ufed. But Nerio is~ declined 
like Anio, and as they faid Anienem, fo Nerienem, 
with the third fyllable long; but whether it be 
Nerio, or Nerienes, it is a Sabine word, and fig- 
nifies courage* and fortitude. So from the 
Claudian family, which we know fprung from the 
Sabines, he who was diftinguithed by his forti- 
tude was called Nero. But this the Sabines feemm 
to have derived from the Greeks, who called the 
finews and ligaments of the limbs vevp2, whence 


we call them in Latin nervos. Nerio therefore 


fignifies warlike power and ftrength, and a cer- 


* Courage.|—See Suetonius de Tiberio, 

Inter cognomina autem et Neronis affumpfit, quo fignifi- 
¢catur lingua Sabinorum fortis et firendus. Among his 
other names he took that of Nero, which, in the Sabine 
tongue, fignifies bo!d and valiant. 


tain 


A ae oe | 
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tain martial dignity. Plautus too, in Trucu4 
dento, calls Neriene the wife of Mars, and in the 
character of a foldier, in this line, 


Mars péregre adveniens falutat Nerienem 
uxorem fuam. 


_ I have heard a man of fome note obferve upon 
this paffage, that Plautus has, with too much re-+ 
finement, put this falfe and new fentiment into 
the mouth of an ignorant and unpolifhed foldier, 
to make him fuppofe Nerio the wife of Mars. 
But he who will perufe the third of Cnzeus Gel- 
lius’s Annals, will find that this paflage poffeffes 
more of acutenefs than comic humour. There 
it is faid, that Herfilia, when fhe pleaded before 
Titus Tatius, and befought peace, thus exprefied 
herfelf, “« Neria Martis, te obfecro, pacem dare, 
ut liceat nuptiis propriis et profperis uti, quod de 
tui conjugis confilio contigit, ut nos itidem inte- 
gras raperent, unde liberos fibi et fuis pofteris 
patria pararent.” Here he fays “ de tui conjugis 
confilio,” alluding to Mars. By which it ap- 
pears, that this was not faid by Plautus poetical« 
ly only, but that Nerio was traditionally confi- 
dered by fome as the wife of Mars. But we 
muft take notice, that Gellius calls her Neria, 
not Nerio, nor Nerienes. Befides Plautus, how- 


3 Plautus too.J-—In his play called Truculentus, anglice, 
The Churl. The pafiage may be thus rendered, 


The god of war, returning from abroad, 
Salutes his wife Neriene. 
ever, FY 


‘ \ 
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ever, and Gellius, Licinius Imbrex, an old wri- 
ter of comedy, in bits play called’ gresisy fpeaks 
thus : | 

Nolo * ego Nezram te workin fed Nerienem,' 
Cum quidem Marti es in connubium data, ’ 


But’ fuch is the rhythm of this verfe of fix feet, 
that the third fyllable in that word, contrary to 
the foregoing rule, muft be made fhort; but the 
found of this, from the indifference which the 
ancients entertained upon the fubject, is not wor- 
thy of much difcuffion, Ennius, in his 1ft book, 
has, 


Nerienem Mavortis et herclem. 


And here indeed, preferving the metre, he has 
lengthened the firft fyllable, and made the third 
fhort, (which rarely occurs). Yet I muft not omit 
what I find mentioned in a commentary of Ser- 
yius Claudius‘, that Nerio is faid quafi Netrio, 

that 


® Nolo. ]— 


As you are to be the wife of Mars, I do nat 
Choofe you to be called Nezxra, but Neriene, 


Voffius intimates a doubt whether there was really a Latin ' 
poet of the name of Imbrex, or whether he may not be the 
fame perfon elfewhere called Licinius Tegula; for Imbrex 
has the meaning of Tegula;—Impbrex fit incurvum genus 
tegula. 


3. Servius Claudius.|—-This perfonage i is mentioned by 
Cicero and Pliny, and his name is preferved by Suetonius 


Vou. Ill, F ip 
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that is, without paffion, with tranguillity, that uns 


der that tithe we might propitiate Mars, and ~ 


make him tranquil. Ne is a privative particle, 
and as among the fasvekes is often fo ufed in the 
Latin language. 


in his catalogue of illuftrious grammarians, where he i¢ 
called Clodius, which is the fame as Claudius. He was * 
Romar knight, and Suetonius obferves, that he was one 
thofe who inftruxerunt auxeruntque ab omni parte gran. 
maticam, &c, 


CHAP 
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CuHuap. XXIII. 


7 adie elevant reproof of Marcus Cato, of confular 
_ and cenforian dignity, againft thofe who are phi- 
 lefepbers in name, and not in conduét.* 


ARCUS Cato, who had been cont 

and cenfor; when become rich from pub- 

lic emoluments, and in his private fortune, af- 
firms that his country’ feats were unadorned, and 
in a rude ftate, even in his feventieth year, and he 
fpeaks of them in this manner: “ I have neither 
building,” fays he, “nor plate, nor rich cloaths 
of any fort; I have neither expenfive fervants, 


*® The abufe of thofe who are philofophers in name but 
not in deed repeatedly occurs in ancient writers, What 


Cato here fays of himfelf, and the rude appearance of his . 


country feats, is exprefied in almoft fimilar terms by Plus 
tarch. See this referred to in the 120th Epiftle of Seneca. 

Docebo quomodo fieri dives celerrime poflis, quod valde 
cupis audire. Nec immerito, ad maximas te divitias 
compendiario ducam. Opus tamen erit tibi creditore ut 
negotiari poffis; zs alienum facias oportet; fed rolo per 
interceflorem mutueris, &c. &c. Paratum tibi creditorem 
dabo, Catonianum illud a te mutuum fumes, Quantulum- 
cunque eft, fatis erit fi quidquid deerit id a nobis peticrimus, 
Nihil enim mi Lucili intereft utrum non defideres, an ha 
beas. 

See alfo the remarks of H, Stephens on this fubjeét na 
chapter, 


F 2 male 


A 
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male or female. If there be any thing which f 
have occafion for, I ufe it, if not, 1 go without it.” 
He then adds, “ They cenfure me becaufe Iam 
without fo many. things; and I complain of them, 
that they cannot do without them.” This 
fimple truth of Cato’s, faying-that he could do 
without fo many things, and withed for nothing, 
more excites us to the practice of moderation, 
and the fupport of poverty, than the boafts of 
thofe Greeks who profeis to philofophize, and in- 
vent terms and vain fhadows of words ; who affert 
that they poflefs nothing, want nothing, defire 
nothing, and who are neverthelefs inflamed with 
all the emotions of avarice and appetite, 


CHaP. 
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CHap, XXIV; 


Meaning of the word Manubia ‘:—Od/ervations om 
the propriety of ufing different words meaning the 
Jame thing. | 


N thé pécinéts of the foruni of Trajan there 
aré Certain ftatues gilt on every fide, repre= 
fenting horfes and military trophies; and under- 
neath them is written “ ex manubiis.” Favo- 
rinus enquired, as he was walking in the area of 
the forum, waiting for the Honiul his friend; 
who was hearing caufes from his tribunal; he 
énquiréd, I fay, of us who were with him, what 
We fuppofed to be the meaning of that infcription. 
One of thofé prefent, 4 nian af léarning and cele- 
brity, replied; that ex manubiis fiznified xe ex 
* predé;” and that the manubiz were the fpoils 
“ gua manu captz: funt.” “ Although (fays Fa- 


* Sonie derive this word manubie, which is ufed only in 
the plural number, from manus, hand, and 6.2, ftrength, that 
is, fpoils taken forcibly from the enémy ; but whatever may 
be the interpretation given of the word in this chapter, it 
i¢ certain that in the earliet periods of the Roman republic, 
manubia was ofed to fignify that portion of the fpoils af. 
figned to the commander in chief, and by him applied to’ 
the fervice of the ftates or to religious purpofess See Gef- 
ner; 


B 3 vorinus)} 
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vorinus) my principal, and indeed almoft my 
whole attention has been employed upon objeéts of 
Greek literature, yet I am not fo inattentive to 
the Latin, which I occafionally and irregularly 
cultivate, as to be ignorant of this common inter- 
pretation, which explains manubie by preda. 
But I would afk whether Marcus Tullius, a moft 
accurate obferver of phrafeology, in his fpeech 
upon the Agrarian law, on the calends of January, 
againft Rullus, united; by an idle and inelegant 
repetition of terms, the two words manubias and 
pradam, if they fignified the fame thing, and did 
not differ in fome pereulatys Such was the accu- 
racy of Favorinus’s memory, even to a miracle, 


that he inftantly repeated the words of Cicero, _ 


which are fubjoined—“ Predam, manubias, fec- 
tionem caftra denique Cnai Pompeii, fedente 
inyperatore,decemviri vendent;” and heafterwards 
ufes the two terms taBR ERR ae preda, ex manu- 
biis, ex auro -coronario.” He then addreffed 
himfelf to him who had obferved that manubie 
was the fame as preda: “ And do you fuppofe,” 

fays he, “ that Marcus Cicero, in each of thefe 
paflages,; would coldly and weakly have ufed the 


two terms; if, as you fay, they fignified the fame 
thing. Truly, he would have been liable to the, 
fame 2 jeft as the facetious Ariftophanes puts into: 


the mouth: of wa againtt Ai{chylus, — 
he fays— - 


* 


Bei Niaae , Twice 


ee. 
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“Twice hath wife A2fchylus * one thing affirmed;. 
* I come into the land and enter it.’ 

To come into, and enter, mean the fame. _ 
*Tis as though one fhould to a neighbour cry, 
Ufe you the pot, or, if you pleafe, the pan. 


But by no means,” fays he, “ are fuchinftances as’. 
the waxrpx and xapdoros, thofe which are ufed by 
the Greek and Roman poets for the fake of or- 
namenting their fubject by the repetition ‘of two 
or more words: for of what advantage is this 
repetition, this recapitulation of the fame circum~ 
ftance under a different name, in manubiis and in 
preda? Does it adorn the fentence, as it fome- 
times does? Does it render it more harmo~ 
nious and mufical? Does it add any apparent 


* Wife Aifechylus,}—This kind-of tautology is very free 
quent, particularly in the older writers, and not always with- 
out force. See, in particular, fome inftances in the facred 
writings ; as the 18th of Luke, and the 16th of John— 

« And they underftood none of thefe things, and this 
faying was hid from them, neither knew they the things 
that were fpoken.”’ 

It ill became Ariftophanes, as Spanhemius remarkil (fee 
Kufter’sedition) to ridicule any one for this kind of tautology, 
of which he is more than ence guilty. See, in Lanbiecatt 
‘his Peace 


NXg Wo peas, noes repmroprccry noes yaipoperty 


which means, how I am pleafed, delighted, and rejoiced, 
But, perhaps, the writers of comedy thought they had a greater 
ficence allowed them. 


i Vee firength 
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ftrength or weight to any accufation, as on forne 
occafions? namely, in the book of Cicero, which 
treats ‘ de conftituendo accufatore,’ where one and 
the fame circumftance is ftrongly and effectually 
urged by an accumulation of words: ‘* All Si- 
cily, if fhe fpake with one voice, would fay this. 
What eold, what filver, what ornaments were 
there in the cities, in the habitations, in the tem- 
ples?” Now, after he had fpoken of the cities 
altogether, he added the habitations and the tem- 
ples, which are themfelves contained in the cities. 
In the fame book he fays, in a fimilar manner— 
* Caius’Verres, for the fpace of three years, con- 
tinuing to lay wafte the province of Sicily, de- 
ftroyed: the cities of the Sicilians,:emptied their 
habitations, and plundered their temples.’ What 
is the reafon, after he had faid ‘ the province of 
Sicily,” that he fhould add ‘ the cities of the 
province;’ that he fhould fpecify the habitations 
alfo, and the temples? and thofe varieties of 
words, laid wajfte, deftroyed, emptied, plundered, 
have they notall one and the fame power? Affur- 
edly they have. But fince the expreffion of them 
adds to the dignity of the compofition, and the 
copioufnefs of the ftyle, although they are of the 
fame meaning, and jipring from one fentiment, 
yet they appear to be changed as they ftrike the 
ear and the mind more frequently.. This ftyle 
of ornament, by accumulating in one charge many 
fevere terms of reproach, Marcus Cato the 
eldeft had rendered famous in his orations, as in 
; that 
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that which is entitled ‘ De decem hominibus,’ 
wherein he accufed Thermus of having put to 
death, at one time, ten free men: he there has 


made ufe of thefe words, all fignifying the fame 


thing, which, as they are illuftrious fpecimens of 
oratory, then beginning to dawn, I may be 
allowed to cite: * Tuum* nefarium facinus 


_pejore facinore operire poftulas, fuicidias hu- 


manas facis, decem funera facis, decem capita li- 
bera interficis, decem hominibus vitam eripis, 
indicta caufa, injudicatis, incondemnatis.’ So, 
in the beginning of his fpeech in behalf of the 
Rhodians, before the fenate, when he was willing 
to defcribe too much profperity, he fpeaks of it 
by three terms expreffive of the fame meaning. 
Thefe are his words: £ Scio folere: plerifque 
hominibus in rebus fecundis atque prolixis atque 
profperis animum excellere, atque fuperbiam 
atque ferocitatem augefcere.’ In his feventh 
book of Origins too, Cato, in his oration againit 
Servius Galba, has ufed many terms to exprefs 
one thing: * Multa me dehortata funt hue 
prodire, anni, zetas, vox, vires, fenectus, verum 
enimvero cum tantam rempublicam agier arbi- 
trarer.’ So, particularly in Homer there is a 
{plendid inftance wherein the fame circumftance 
and fentiment is repeated— 


? Tuum,}—It would be utterly in vain to attempt to give 
the force of this fentence in Englith. 


Jove 


' 
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Jove * from the battle’s duft, and rude 
uproar, 


From flaughter, blood, and tumult, Heétor — 


bore, 


_ And in another verfe he fpeaks of 


’ Engagements, battles, flaughtering wotinds, 
and death. 


Now, although thefe numerous terms import 
nothing more than the word ‘ battle,’ yet the 
varied appearance of this one thing is charmingly 
and elegantly painted by a variety of terms, 
So too, in the fame poet, the fame fentiment is 
repeated, by the ufe of two phrafes, with admira- 
ble effect. For when Idzus interferes between 
Hetor and Ajax engaging, he thus adinehina 
them— 


Fight no more, youths, engage no more in 
arms. 


* Fove,|—Thus interpreted by Pope— 


Perhaps great Heétor then had found his fate, . ~ 
But Jove and deftiny prolonged his date ; 

Safe from the darts, the care of heaven he ftood, 
Amidf alarms, and death, and duft, and blood. 


3 Engagements,}—-Thus by Pope. 
There war, and havock, and deftruction ftood, 
And vengeful murder, red with human blood. 


ay OV OT 
bes 
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In which line it is not neceffary to fuppofe, that 
the latter words, fignifying the fame as the for- — 
mer, are added and ftuffed in for the fake of ~ 
filling up the metre, for this would be. idle and 
futile. But while he gently and calmly reproved 
the forwardnefs, and ferocity, and ardour for 
combat in youths, ftirred up ‘by the defire of 
glory, by repeating the fame thing twice, he more 
ftrongly fhewed the atrocioufnefs and criminality. 
of their perfevering; .he encreafed the ftrength of - 
his cenfure by aitng one word to the other, 
and the double addrefs delivered at the fame time 
made his: admonitions more weighty. Nor is. 
that repetition. of the fame fentiment.to be con-. 
fidered as cold and inanimate, namely— 


With death the wooers-threatened and with fate 
Telemachus. 


_ Where thefe two terms, * death and fate,’ ex- 
prefs the fame thing. - For the heinoufnefs of 
their meditating fo cruel and fo unjuft an a& of 
deftruction, is powerfully exprefled by the repe- 
tition of terms fignifying death, But who canbe 
fo fenfelefs as not to difcover, that the words 
* fight,’ and * engage in arms,’ though of the 
fame meaning, are yet not ufed without fome par- 
ticular intention and effect; as likewife the fol- 
lowing— 
-Hafte, go, foft rahi 


Hafte, go, fwift fries! 


And 
“Nor, 
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Nor, as fome think, are thefe phrafes of equal. 
meaning merely, but they are expreffive of @ 
command given to be executed with difpateh; fos 
in that fpeech of Marcus Cicero againft Lucius 
Pifo, the terms three times repeated; although 
they may not pleafe men of lefs refined tafte, aré 
not only an improvement of the harmony, but 
have, from the circumftance of their repetition;_ 
a beautiful and powerful effect. 

< Vultus denique,’ fays he, * totus qui ferma 
quidam tacitus mentis eft, hic in fraudent 
homines impulit, hic eos quibus erat ignotus, des 
cepit, fefellit, impulit.” What is there, fays he, 
of fimilitude in thofe phrafes, ufed by the fame 
author, of preda and manubie. ‘Truly none af 
all; for neither is the fentence more ornamented 
by the addition of manubie, or whore gtand of 
more harmonious. But preda means one thing; 
as we learn from old writers, and manubie ano= 
ther; for preda means the fubftance itfelf of the 
thing taken, manubia is the money collected. by 
the Queeftor from the fale of the plunder. There- 
fore Tully ufed each word for the fake of heap- 
ing invidious terms upon the decemviri, who. 
were about to take away the plunder which was 
not yet fold, as well as the money arifing from 
that which had been expofed to fale; therefore 
this infcription, which you are examining, ¢ ex 
manubiis, demonttrates not the fpoils themfelves, 
for none of thefe things were taken by Trajan 
from his enemies, but fhews that thefe ornaments 

; WEKE 
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were fabricated and provided from the manubia, 
or money arifing from the fale of the fpoils. For 
the manubiaz, as 1 faid before, are not the fpoils, 
but the money raifed by the queftor from the 
fale of the plunder. By what I called the queef- 
tor muft now be underftood the prefect of the 
treafury °; for the care of the treafury was tranf- 
ferred from the queftor to the prefect. In- 
ftances, however, may be met with, where writers 
of fome credit fometimes accidentally, or fome- 
times from negligence, have ufed prada for ma- 
nubie, and manubie for prada; and by a certain 
figure have fubftituted one for the other, which 
indeed is allowable, when done with judgment 
and fkill.. But they who are accuftomed to fpeak 
with particular propriety and accuracy, as in that 
- paffage of Marcus Tullius, by manudias intend to 
exprefs money,” 


© Treafury,|—Sec Heinegcius, p. 184. 

Jamque adminiftratio erarii juffu Neronis fuit penes pra- 
fectos erarii, qui tamen etiam de caufis fifcalibus judicsbant. 

In the time of the emperors there was a diftin&tion 
made betwixt the public treafury and the Priv ate treafury of 
the prince, 


Cuawm 


eA a | 
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Crap. XXV.! 


Paffage from Publius Nigiaius, in which he fays, 
that inValeri, the vocative cafe, the firft fillable 
is to be made fhort.~-Other obfervations on the 
right method of accenting fuch words. 


HE following paffage is from the 24th of 


the Grammatical Commentaries of Publius ° 


Nigidius, a man furpaffing all others in variety 
_of learning. <“ How,” fays he, at length, can 
_ the pronunciation be preferved, if we are left igs 
norant in nouns, as in Valeri, whether the voca+ 
tive or the genitive cafe be exprefied? For, 


if the fecond fyllable of the genitive:cafe be ex- 


prefied with greater emphafis than the firft, 
then the laft fyllable is fpoken without empha- 
fis. But in the vocative cafe, the firft fyllable is 
emphatic, and the reft gradually lofe their em- 
phafis.” Thefe are Publius Nigidius’s dire¢tions. 
But if any one, now calling Valerius, fhould ac- 
cent the firft fyllable of the vocative cafe accord-~ 
ing to Nigidius’s rule, he would go near to be 
ridiculed. What we call the fummus tonus, 

he calls xegocwdia, our accentus he calls voculatio, 


* The fubjeXofthis chapter is fully difcuffed by Muretus, 
c.8. de Lingua Lat. Pronunciatione, but the whole is of little 
importance to the Englith reader. : 

| | and 


ie 
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and he calls that the ‘ cafus interrogandi,” which 
we call “ ca/us genitivus.” In the fame book of 
Nigidius we meet with this paflage: “ If you 
write hujus amici; or hujus magni; in the fingular 
number, let the letter 7 only clofe the word; 
but if you write i magnei, bi amicei in the 
nominative plural, then before #, ¢ muft be in- 
ferted. So, in like manner, if Aujus terrai, let i 
be the laft letter; if huic terre, e mutt be admitted. 
So, if any one writes méi, in the genitive cafe, let 
him write it by 7 only and not by e, as when we 
fay méi ftudiofus; when he writes mei, it muft be 
by ¢ and #, becaufe it is the dative cafe.” Induc- 
ed to liften to the authority of a very learned 
man, I thought thefe things fhould not be paffed 
over, that they may reap fome advantage who 
are enquiring into fuch fubjects of literature. 


CHAP, 
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CHuarp. XXXVI. 


HE following verfe is from the poet Par-- 


thenius : 
Taauxa, xou Nnoes, xaos Esuxdrw, Merixeory, 


Virgil has imitated this. line, and has, 
by the change of two words, made his imi- 
tation equal to the original: . 


Glauco', & Panopex, & Inoo Melicerte. 


But he has by no means equalled that 
Homeric paffage which he copied, nor indeed 
given any thing like it’s excellence. Homer 
feems to be more fimple and perfect, Virgil is 
more affected, and certainly lefs elegant— 


Tavgay Pid Argesws ToUpoy de TEoceidaw:. HOMER. 


- Faurum * Neptuno, taurum tibi pulcher Apollo, 
7 Vinci. 


¥ Glauco,|~—-Confult, on this paflage, Lucian, the edition 
ef Hemiterhuis, v. 3. p. 686.—-Taubmannus, 156.——- Ma- 
erobius, b) 5. c. 17. informs us, that Virgil made much ufe 
of Parthenius. This poet flourifhed in the beginning of the 
reign of Auguftus, and wrote amatory poems. 


* Taurum.|—A bull to Neptune, an oblation due, 
Another bull to bright Apollo flew. 


my Crag. 


1 
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CHap. XXVII. 


Sentiment of the Philofopher Panetius, from his 

' fecond book De Officiis, in which he recommends, 
that men should on all occafions be careful ta 
avoid injuries *, 


HE philofopher Panztius’s fecond book 

of Offices, one of thofe celebrated treatifes 
which Marcus Tullius with fo much labour and 
attention imitated, wasreadto us. There was 
written, among many other things of excellent 
tendency, what ought moft particularly to be 
fixed in the mind. The import of it is this— 
«The life of thofe who pafs their time in bufi- 
nefs, and are defirous of being ufeful to them- 
felves and others, brings with it daily troubles 
and fudden dangers. To avoid thefe, a ready 


* See a fimilar fentiment to this of Panetius in Apuleius: 
Cautoque circumfpectu vitam, qua multis cafibus fubjacet, 
efle muniendam. 


In Seneca: 

Necefle eft multum in vita noftra cafus poflit, quia vivie 
mus cafu. 

Socrates compares human life to a battle, in which an ex 
perienced foldier will not venture himfelf without a fhield, 

See alfo St. Paul, in his Epiftle to the Gorinthians, and 
upon other occafions, 


Vor. III, G and 
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and attentive mind is neceffary, fuch as they muft 
poflefs who are calied Pancratiafte. For as 
they, when fummoned to the conteit, ftand with 
thei? arms ftretched forward, and guard their 
head and face with their hands as with a rampart; 
and as their limbs, before the battle commences, 
are prepared either to avoid the blows of the 
€nemy or to plant their own, fo ought the mind 
and the attention of every prudent man to be 
guarded againft the power and the caprice of in- _ 
juttice, looking forward through every place, and, 
upon every occafion, diligent, protected, fteady, 
and alert, never fuffering the attention to flag, 
ever keeping its object in view, oppofing debate 
and confideration, like arms and hands, againft 
the lathes of fortune and the fnares of the 
wicked, left at any time an adverfe and fudden 
attack fhould be made upon us when we are un- 
prepared and deftitute of defence*.” 

. Horace mentions this Panetius, Od. 29. }. i 


Cum tu coemptos undique nobiles 
Libros Paneti, Socraticam et domum, 
Mutare loricis Iberis 

Pollicitus meliora tendis. 


CHAP, 
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Cuap. XXVIII. 


Quadrigarius has ufed the pbrafe, * cum multis 
mortalibus.” Whether and how it would have 
differed if be had faid, * cum multis hominibus.”* 


LAUDIUS Quadrigarius has this paffage 
inthe 13thof his Annals. “The affembly be- 

ing difmiffed, Metellus came into the capitol with 
many followers (cum multis mortalibus); thence, 
on his way home, the whole city attended him.” 
When this book, with thefe words, was read to 
Marcus Fronto, while I and fome others were 
fitting with him, it was the opinion of a perfon 
prefent, by no means deftitute of learning, that 
the phrafe “* multis mortalibus,” for “ multis bomi-~ 
nibus,” was abfurd and frigid, when applied to 
hiftory, and that it favoured too much of poetry. 
Fronto then addreffing himfelf to the perfon who 
was of this opinion, faid, “ And do you, who 
are a man of diftinguifhed tafte in other mat- 
ters, affirm that the phrafe “ multis mortalibus” 
is abfurd and {piritlefs? Can you imagine that 
this writer, whofe ftyle is fo pure and fo familiar, 
had no motive for faying mortalibus rather than 
hominibus? And do you fuppofe that he defcribes 
a multitude in the fame manner when he fays 
G 2 multis 


a 
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multis hominibus, and not multis mortalibus? 1, 
indeed, think the matter is thus, unlefs my re- 
gard and veneration for this writer, and for every 
anciént compofition, render my judgment blind$ 
that the word mortales has a far more compre- 
henfive and unlimited fignification in deferibing 
the concourfe of a whole city than homines. The 
compafs of the words, multi homines, may be in-. 
cluded within a moderate number; but multi 
mortales, by 1 know not what indefcribable fcope 
of meaning, includes the whole race of citizens 
of every order, age, and fex. ‘ And as Quadri- 
garius wifhed to defcribe (as it happéned) a mixed 
multitude, he faid that Metellus came cum 
multis mortalibus, into the capitol, {peaking with 
more force than if he had faid cum multis homi- 
nibus.” When we expreffed, as became us, not 
only our approbation, but our admiration of 
-what Fronto had faid, “ Take care,” faid he, 
left you fhould fancy that mortales multos is to 
be ufed on every occafion inftead of homines mul- 
tos, and the Greek proverb from Varro’s fatire 
fhouldbe applied, row ars ru gomen pugoy".” ‘This cri- 


® Tov emi on Qrxn pvpor,J—The meaning of this epigramis _ 

explained by Martial in his third book. Inhisepigram be- — 
ginning with-—— 

Unguentum fateor bonum dedifti, 

Convivis heri, fed nihil fcidifti. 
Written toa man who had given his guefts perfumes, but no- 
thing to eat. Se¢ alfo Cafaubon ad Athenzum, 292. and 
in particular, Erafinus, Adagia, p..1077. In lenticulo un- 
guentatus, faid of a perfon who makes a fhowy entertain- 
ment, but docs not fatisfy the hunger of his guefts. 

3 ticifm 
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ticifm of Fronto’s, though upon matters of lit- 
tle confequence, and fome trifling words, I 
thought worthy .of preferving, left the accurate 
and fubtile diftinétion of words of this fort fhould 


efcape us, 


5 HAP, XXIX. 


The word facies is not correltly ufed by the 
vulgar. 


E, may obferve, there are many words in 

the Latin language which have ceafed to 

bear their original fignification, having paffed 
into fome very diftant or fome nearer meaning, 
through the power of cuftom, and the ignorance of 
‘thofe who fpeak without knowing the meaning 
of the words they ufe; as there are fome wha 
think that facies means only the mouth, the eyes, 
and cheeks of a man, which the Greeks call 
aposwrov; whereas facies means the form, 
manner, and fabrication, as it were, of the whole 
body, fo called a faciendo, as /pecies from a/pectu, 
and jigura from jingendo, So Pacuyius, in his 
, G 3 tragedy 
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tragedy named Niptra, calls the ftature of @ 
man’s body 


‘© JEtate integra, feroci ingenio, facie procera 
virum.” 


« Mature, of powerful mind, and ftature tall.” 


But facies is not only applied to the perfons of men, 
but to things of many other kinds. It may 
with propriety, if feafonably, be faid of a moun- 
tain, of the heavens *, and of the fea. Salluft has 
this paflage in the fecond book of his hiftory: 
“ Sardinia, facie veftigit humani, in the fhape of 
a human foot, projects towards the eaft into the 
African fea, becoming wider toward the weft.’* 


* The heavens,|—'This is a common mode of expreffion in 
our own language. We fay perpetually the face for the ap- 
pearance of things. Thus in the gofpel of St. Luke, 
€.Xil. ver. 56. . 

Ye hypocrites, ye can difcern the face of the tky and of 
the earth. 

The verb to face is ufed in a fingular fenfe by Shake- 
fpeare ; | a | 

Fair Margaret knows 
‘That Suffolk does not flatter, face, or feign. 


But this was the current language of his time. 
In the fecond verfe of Genetis we have— 


And darknefs was upon the face of the deep; and the Spi- 
rit of God moved upon the face of the waters. 


Horace applies the word facies to a horfe : 


Regibus hic mos eft, ubi equos mercantur, apertos” 
Infpiciunt, nec fi facies ut fepe decora 
Molli fulta pede eft, emptorem inducat hiantem. 


2 But 
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But Plautus too, in his Pznulus, has facies for the 
manner of the whole perfon and complexion. His 
words are thefe— 


' But for their nurfe, defcribe her perfon to me. 
(qua fit facie) & 
Her {tature is fhort, and her complexion brown: 
Her face is handfome, and her eyes quite black. 


In thefe words he has completely defcribed her 
perfon. Moreover, I remember that Quadriga- 
rius has, in his eleventh book, ufed facies to ex- 
prefs the ftature and figure of the whole body. | 


G4 CHAD 
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Cwarp, XXX. 


Meaning of caninum prandium in Marcus Varro's 
Satire. | 


A. FOOLISH boatting fellow, fitting lately 
in a bookfeller’s fhop, was praifing and ex- 
tolling himfelf as if he were'the only man under 
heaven who could explain thofe fatires of Mar- 
cus Varro, which fome call Cynical, others Me- 
nippean. He then produced fome paflages not 
very difficult, which, he faid, no one could pre- 
fume to expound. By chance I turned to that 
book of the fatires which is entitled, Hydrocryon ; 
and, approaching him, I faid, “ Do you know, 
Sir, the meaning of that old fentence? The moft 
excellent mufic ', if it be hidden, is worth no- 
thing. 1 beg of you, therefore, read us a few of 
thefe verfes, and tell us their meaning.” —* Nay, 
but,” fays he, “* do you rather read them to me, 
in order that I may explain what you do not un- 
derftand.”—-" But how can I read that of which 


* Excellent mufic,|—There is a Greek phrafe to the fame 
effe& in Lucian 
Ouder ofcros emroppnre nos aPaveg 45 Mecinnse. 


A fimilar fentiment occurs in Telemachus :—He who has 
knowledge, and communicates it not, is like a good {word that 
is never drawn. 

I do 
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1 do not know the meaning? What I read 
will be indiftinét and confufed, and may interrupt 
your attention.” “Many others," who were pre~ 
fent, approving of this remark,’ and feeming 
éager for his explanation, he received from my 
hands an approved ancient copy of the work, fairly 
written; but he took it with a moft tremulous 
and forrowful countenance, How thall I exprefs 
what followed! I can fcarcely, indeed, require to 
be believed. Ignorant boys at fehool, if they had 
taken up that book, could not have been more 
ridiculous; he did fo murder the fentences, 
and fo miferably pronounce the words. He then 
returned me the book, amidft the laughter of the 
company. “ You fee,” fays he, * how bad my 
eyes are, and almoft; worn out with perpetual 
ftudies: I can fcarcely catch up the points of the 
letters. When I recover from this complaint 
in my eyes, come to me, aad I will read the whole 
book to you.”— I with your eyes well, Sir,” 
faid I, ** but, in the mean time, tell me fomething 
with which your eyes are not concerned. What 
is the meaning, in that pafflage which you have 
read, of the phrafe “ caninum prandium*?” ‘Then 
| did 

*® By the term caninum prandium, Gellius feems to 
underftand an abftemious dinner. Erafmus does the fame: 
but Quintus Carolus, a commentator on Gellius, interprets it 
differently thus. What is here faid of a dog’snot drinking wine 
is equally true of a cat, or a moufe, or a fith. ‘There are 


three forts of wine, new, old, and of middle age: new wine 


makes us cold, old wine temperately warms, but wine of mid- 
dle 
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did this egregious blockhead, as ifalarmed by the 
difficulty of the queftion, rife up, and, going away, 
faid, “ You are afking no {mall matter; I do 
not give fuch information for nothing.” The 
words of the paffage containing this proverb, are 
thefe: “ Do you not fee that, according to Mnef- 
theus, there are three forts of wine, the black, 
the white, and the middle fort, which they call 
carnation; but the black wine produces ftrength, 
the white, urine, and the middle fort, digeftion; 
that the new wine cools, the old heats, and the 
middle fort is caninum prandium, a dinner for a 
dog.” Long and earneftly did we argue upon 
this trifling fubject, the meaning of prandium ca- 
ninumn. 

An abftemious dinner, in which no wine is 
drank, is called prandiym caninum, becaufe a dog 
drinks no wine, When, therefore, he fpoke 
of that middle fort of wine which was neither new 
nor old, and many people fpeak as if all wine was 
either new or old, he meant to fhow, that the 
middle fort had no ftrength.—“* that then,” fays 
he, ** is not to be confidered as wine which nei+ 
ther cools nor heats you.” \ 

Refrigerare, to cool, is the fame as the avapuFas 
of the Greeks. 3 


die age inflames the blood, gets into the head, and makes 
people quarrel and fight like dogs. 

.Erafmus fervilely follows Gellius in his interpretation of 
this proverb, with no original remarks of his own. 

We have, in Englifh, a proverbial phrafe of « A dog’s 
life,” which is ufed to fignify a life of hunger and eafe, 
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Differtation of Favorinus againft thofe called Chal- 

_ daans, who, from the combinations and motions of 
the conftellations and ftars, pretend to foretel the 
fortunes of men." : 


A, GAINST thofe who call themfelves Chal- 
dzans, or calculators of nativity, and pro- 

fefs, from the motion and fituation of the ftars, to 
he , foretel 


1 Chaldza feems, by univerfal confent, to have been the 
original feat of fcience; and, as far as a clear ynobftructed 
' view of the heavenly bodies, among open plains, and an 
unclouded atmofphere, could fuggeft or promote a know- 
ledge of aftronomy, that branch of philofophy, being culti- 
vated there under every natural advantage, was eminently 
fuccefsful. That an unenlightened people, in any part of 
the habitable world, perceiving a change in the appearance 
of the firmament to be accompanied by vifible alterations in 
the weather and the feafons, should transfer this imaginary 
influence to the bodies, conftitutions, and fortunes of men, 
is by no means wonderful. ‘Thus, im every age and every 

climate, 
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foretel events, I formerly heard the philofopher 
Favorinus, at Rome, fpeaking, in Greek, in an ex- 
cellent 


climate, we find this fpecies of fuperftition invariably and al- 
moft univerfally predominant. We have the higheft autho- 
sity for believing, that the Chaldzans not only took the lead 
in real fcience, but preferved and extended their influence 
for a confiderable period, and to no very narrow limits. 
Why the term Chaldzans was afterwards univerfally under- 
ftood to convey reproach, may be thus explained, The 
progrefs from the ufe to, the abufe of wifdom and knowledge, 
has at all times kept pace with the paffions and vices of the 
profligate. Thus of the Chaldeans there may be fuppofed 
to have exifted a meaner number, who, proftituting the 
knowledge which they had of aftronomy, ‘yielded to the im- 
preflion of avarice and intereft, and played upon the cre- 
dulity of the weak. This appears from a multitude of paf- 
fages in ancient writers; and to this contemptible crew the 
prophet Ifaiah probably alluded, (fee ch. xlvii. ver. 13.) Thou 
art wearied in the multitude of thy counfels: let now the 
aftrologers, the ftlargazers, the monthly prognotticators, 
fiand up and fave thee from thofe things that hall come 
upon thee, 

The Romans, under the term Chaldzi, principally refers 
red to the adventurers from Aigypt; but it may be obfery- 
ed, that their bef writers always mentioned this fortyne- 
telling tribe with contempt, and fometimes with abomina- 
tion. I mention a few inftances in which they are mentioned 
by Roman writers, where this quality of foretelling the fu- 
ture is afcribed to them, 

See Cicero pro Murena— 

Erant in magna potentia qui confulebantur, a quibus dies 
tanquam a Chaldzis petebatur. 

Horace— 

Tu ne quafieris fcire nefas quem mihi quem tibi 
Finem.dii dederint, Leucothee ; neu Babylonios 
Tentaris numeros. 

Agaitts 


—. | 
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cellent and fplendid ftyle. Whether he delivered 
his real fentiments, or fpoke for the fake of exer 
cifing or exhibiting his talents, I cannot fay; 
but the heads of paflages, and of his arguments, 


vas he arranged them, I have been able to remem- 


ber; for, when I left the affembly, I immediately 


noted them down. They had principally this 


tendency: that the fcience of the Chaldzans was 
not of fuch antiquity as they wifhed it to appear; 
and that they were not the real founders of it, 
though they pretended to be fo;, but that peo- 
ple of this fort were jugglers, who dealt in de- 
lufions and tricks, procuring provifion and money 
by their lying ftories; and that, as they faw 
amongft men certain terreftrial objects fwayed by 
the perception and guidance of heavenly bodies, 


Again, the fame author— 
Irritat, mulcet, falfis terroribus implet, 
Ut magus. 


Javenale= 
Chaldzis fed major erit fiducia, quicquid 
Dixerit aftrologus credent a fronte relatum 
Hammonis— 


The moralift will probably think it juft matter of afto. 
nifhment, that neither the progrefs nor refinement of 
knowledge, nor even the light of revelation, has at all effaced 
this fuperftition, nor abolifhed the influence of this people. 
There is yet a wandering race calling themfelves Gypfies, 
and doubtlefs of Aigyptian origin, who, without any preten- 
fions to feience of any kind, arrogate to themfelves this 
preternatural knowledge of futurity, and find numbers who 
are~weak and foolifh enough to believe them, 


as, 
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as, for inftance, the ocean*, which, being the 
companion, as it were, of the moon, grows old, 
and refumes it’s youth, with her; they have thence 
formed an argument to perfuade us, that all hu- 
man affairs, great and fmall, are conduéted and 
regulated as if bound by the ftars and conftella- 
tions. But, he added, it was too foolith and 
abfurd, becaufe the tide of the ocean agreed with 
the progrefs of the moon, that we fhould fuppofe 
any other concern, fuch as a lawfuit concerning a 
conduit, or a wall between two neighbours, to be 
regulated by any chain from heaven; which, if 
indeed it could happen by any divine interpo- 
fition, he yet thought it could not be comprehend- 
ed and thoroughly underftood by any compafs 
of the mind, in the fhort and trifling fpace 
allotted to human life. But, he faid, that they . 
interpreted a few things, to ufe his own word 
warxvepéoresov, With a good deal of ftupidity, for 
which they had no foundation in fcience, but 
which were loofe thoughts, conceived at ran- 
dom, and arbitrarily impofed, like that compafs 


* Phe ocean,|—This alludes to the phenomena of the ebb- 
ing and flowing of the tides, which perplexed the ancients, 
and was by them confidered as the greateft myftery in the 
circle of natural philofophy. They imputed the flux and 
reflux of the waters of the fea to the influence and operation 
of the moon only, whereas the inveftigations of modern 
philofophers, and of our Newton in particular, have fatis- 
factorily proved, that the tides are produced by the combi- 
nation of the forces of the fun and moon; that is, that there 

are two tides, a folar anda lunar tide. | 
of 
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ef the eyes which fees diftant objects, though 
blind to thofe which are nearer. _ That the great 
difference between the gods and men was taken | 
away, if men had the power of foreknowing 
future events. Moreover, he thought it by no 
means clearly made out, that the obfervation of 
the ftars and conftellations was, as they inculcated, 
the origin of their fcience. For if the original 
Chaldzans, who lived on open plains, obferved 
the motions of the ftars, their orbits, and diffe. 
rent combinations, thence calculating events, 
let, faid he, the cultivation of this fcience 
proceed, but then let it be under the fame afpect 
of the heaven where the Chaldeans originally 
were. For,continued he, the fyftem adopted by the 
Chaldzans can no longer be in force, ifany oneap~ 
plies it todifferent fections of the heavens. For who 
does not fee, how great a variety there is of parts 
and circles of the heavens, arifing from the di- 
verging and convexities of the globe. For asthe 
fame ftars, by which they contend that all things, 
human and divine, are regulated, do not every 
where excite cold or heat, but change and vary 
them, and, at the fame’ time, produce in one 
place calm feafons, in another tempeftuous, why 
may they not, in like manner, affect circum- 
ftances and events, producing one thing among 
the Chaldzans, another among the Getulians ; 
one upon the Danube, another at the Nile? But 
it is very inconfiftent, fays he, for them to 
fuppofe, that the body and quality of air under 

. a different 
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a different inflexion of the heavens, neceflarily 
varies, and yet that upon human affairs the ftars 
give the fame information, though confulted from. 
any part of the earth. Befides, he wondered 
alfo to find it admitted by every one as an axiom, 
that thofe ftars, which, they fay, were ftudied by 
the Chaldzans and Babylonians, or Atgyptians, 
which many call erraticas, wandering, and which 
Nigidius calls errones, are not more in number 
than they are ufually faid to be. . For he thought 
it might happen, that there were other planets of 
equal influence, without which, a juft and deter- 
minate calculation could not be made; which, 
however, men could not diftinguifh, either on ac- 
count of their fplendor or altitude. For, 
faid he, fome ftars are vifible from fome fitua- 
tions of the earth, and are known to thofe who 
inhabit there; but the fame are not feen? from - 
every region, and are to fome utterly unknown. 
Now, as we fee only thefe ftars, and know that 
they are only to be feen from one part of the 
earth, what end is there to that fort of calcula- 
tion? or what time feems fufficient to make us 
underftand what the junctions, or the circuits, or 
the tranfits of the ftars, forebode*+? For, ifa 
| : calcu- 


® Nor feen,|—This muft neceflarily happen at the poles. 

* Forebede,|—Yet the Arabian and Eaftern philofophers 
found it neceflary to comply in this inftance with the cre- 
duality and fuperftitions of mankind. 

Ty 
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calculation be made in this manner, to afcertain 
‘ under what influence, afpect, form, and fituation 
of the ftars any one was born, fo that regu- 
arly from the beginning of his life his good or 
bad fortune, his manners, his difpofition, the cir- 
cumftances which happened to him, and the bu- 
finefs in which he was engaged, and, at length, 

the clofe of his life, may be determined, and all 
thefe things, as they had happened, be committed 
to writing ; a long time after; when the ftars 
were in the fame fituation and in the fame order, 
it is thought the fame things would happen to 
others born at that time; if, faid he, their 
calculation be made upon thefe principles, and 
their fcience be built upon fuch a calculation, it 
can by no means merit confidence. Let them 
tell us in how many years, or rather i in how many 
ages, the circle of their calculation can be made 
perfect. For aftrologers agree, that thofe ftars, 
which they call snanderiig * » and which are faid 
to influence events, after an almott infinite and 
innumerable feries of years, refume the fame 


«« In the eaftern courts thé truths of fcience could be re- 
commended only by ignorancé and folly, and the dftronomer 
would have been difregarded, had he not debaféd his wifdom 
or honefty by the vain predictions of aftrology. Gibbon. 

The hiftorian above cited tells us, in 2 note, that Albuma- 
zar and the beft of the Arabidn aftronomers aromed the 
truth of aftrology. 

4 Wandering,|-— Thefe ftats were fometimes Called Vaga.— 
See Cenforinus de Die Natali, Cicero de Nat. Deorum; Ma- 
¢robius, &c. . 


Vou. Il. H tation 
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{tation from whence they firft proceeded; fo that 
no fyftem of obfervation, no’ trace of memory, no 
literary record can endute for fo long a period. 
Another circumftance in his opinion to be con- 
fidered was, that one conftellation prefided when 
the man was conceived in the womb of his mo- 
ther, another at the time when, ten months 
after, he was produced to light; and he afked 
how it was confiftent that a different fortune 
fhould be attributed to the fame perfon, fince, 
according to their notions, the different fituation 
and courfe of the ftars gave rife to different events; 
but from the time of marriage, when children 
were expected, and even when the man and wo- 
man were in cohabitation, he faid, it ought to be 
‘declared, bya fixed and neceffary pofition of the 
ftars, with what qualities and what fortunes men 
fhould be born; and, indeed, even long before 
the father and mother were born, what offspring 
fhould arife, and to whom that offspring fhould 
give birth, and fo on even to infinity; fo that 
if that feience were built upon any foundation of 
truth, thofe ftars ought to have foretold, an 
hundred years ago, or rather from the for- 
mation of the heavens and the earth, how 
many generations of men fhould be born by a 
continued calculation, and what difpofition and 
fortune every perfon now alive fhould enjoy. But 
how is it to be credited, that the chance and for- 
tune, which determines the form and fituation of 
each 
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éach ftar, fhould be a certain deftiny § affixed to 
fome one man particularly; and that the fame form, 
after a very long feries of years, fhould again ap- 
pear, when the circumftances of the fame man’s. 
life and fortune, in fuch fhort intervals, through 
the gradations from one anceftor to another; and 
an infinite order of fucceffion, are fo often and fo 
-varioufly pointed out, not by the appearance of 
the ftars, but by the perfon. Now, if this can 
be done, and a difference and variety is ad- 
mitted, this inequality confounds the calculation 
which was to explore, through the fteps of an- 
tiquity, the origin of men born afterwards, and 


5 Deftiny.|—Seneca, however, with all his wifdom, believ- 
ed the flars to have an influence on the fortunes of men. 

' Videbis quinque fidera diverfas azentia vias, et in contra= 
rium precipiti mundo nitentia: ex horum leviffimis motibus 
fortune populorum dependent, et maxima.ac minima proinde 
formantur, prout zequum iniquumve fidus inceffit.” ; 

We may eafily forgive Virgil for availing himfelf of 
this idea to introduce the beautiful prognoftication of the 
death of Julius Cafar. 

Cicero, in his fecond book de Divinatione, rélaxes the gra= 
vity of the philofopher to laugh at thefe fooleries, exprefling 
himfelf in fuch terms as thefe: « Ad Chaldzorum monftra 
venerimus—Chaldzis minime eftcredendum—O delirationem 

incredibilem.—See chapters 42) 3; 4. 
It would be adfurd alfo not to.refer in this place toa 
paflage in Strabo, b. 14. where we learn that there was a 
place in Babylon for a fe& of wandering philofophers called 
Chaldzans; thefe are men who pretend to calculate nati- 
vities and tell fortunes; Strabo, however, does not peat of 
whem as entitledtoany degree of credit. 


H 2 the 
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the whole fcience is overturned. But what he 
thought moft intolerable was their opinion that 
not only circumftances and events of an extrinfic 
nature, but even the deliberations, and the wills, 
and the various purfuits of men; what they aimed 
at, and what they avoided, the accidental and: 
fudden impulfes of their minds on the moft 
trifling occafions, were excited and regulated 
from the heavens; asif, when you wished to go 
into the bath, then lay afide that wifh, and 
again refume it; all this fhould happen, not 
from any varying or changeable difpofition of 
the mind, but from fome neceffary coincidence 
of wandering ftars; fo that men feem not what 
you can call reafonable beings, but abfurd and 
ridiculous puppets, effecting nothing by their own 
accord, gratifying in nothing their own will, but 
acting as the ftars lead or drive them. As, 
fays he, if it could have been foretold whe- 
ther King Pyrrhus or M. Curius fhould be con- 
querors in the battle, why may they not fay 
which will have the advantage of two perfons 
playing at dice or counters on a chefs board? or 
is it, that knowing great they are ignorant of 
little things? or are {maller objects more im- 
perceptible than larger? If, however, they choofe 
great objects, and affirm that they are more 
confpicuous and more eafily comprehended, I 
would have them inform me, in this contempla- 
tion of the whole world, what they confider as a: 


great 
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great object among the trifling and fhort-lived 
concerns which nature allows to men; and Jet them 
tell us too, when fo minute and fo rapid is that 
point of time in which a man at his birth re- 
ceives his deftiny, that at the fame moment, 
under the fame circle of the heaven, more than 
one cannot be born to the fame fate, and that 
even twins have not the fame lot in life, becaufe 
they are not born at the fame moment; let 
them tell us by what ftudy or contrivance they 
are able to catch that inftant of fleeting time 
which can fcarcely be feized by thought, or how 
they can perceive and arreft it, when they. ac- 
knowledge, that in the precipitate revolution of 
day and night the fmalleft porticns of time caufe 
the greateft changes of fortune. He finally en- 
quired, what there was which could be advanced 
againft the following argument? ‘That perfons 
of either fex, of all ages, and born under dif- 


- ferent pofitions of the ftars, in different coun- 


tries, yet all of them, in an earthquake, or by 
the fall of houfes, or in the fiege of towns, or 
funk in the fame fhip, fhould perifh by the fame 
mode of death in the fame moment? which, 
faid he, never could happen, if the point of 
time attributed to the birth of each, had it’s pe- 
caliar laws, But if fome circumftances attend- 
ing the death or the life of men, though born at 
different times, may be faid, from certain agree- 


ments among the ftars, to be rendered equal and 


H 3 fimilar, 
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fimilar, why then may not all things fo become 
equal, that by an union and agreement of the 
ftars, many a Socrates, many an Antifthenes, 
and many a Plato may at the fame time {pring 
up equal in birth, in appearance, in talents, in 
manners, in their 'whole life, and circumftance of 
their death, which, fays. he,..can by. no 
qmeans ever be the cafe. No good reafoning can — 
they with propriety oppofe, to my argument 
upon the inequality of men’s births, and the 
fimilarity of their deaths; but, he faid, he 
pardoned them, becaufe they did not require all 
this. If thetime, and the manner},and the caufe 
of man’s life and death, and of all -human affairs, 
«were fixed in the heaven and in the ftars, what 
would they fay of flies, worms, fhell fith, and 
many other of thofe very finall objects of land 
and fea? Are. they too born and extinguifhed 
under the fame laws as.men, fo. that ‘frogs and 
gnats have the fame portion of fate allotted to 
them at their birth, -by the motions ‘of the ftars, 

If, however, they were-not of this opinion, he faw 
no reafon why the power of the ftars fhould pre- 
vail as to men, and-be ineffectual.as;,to .the reft: 
of the creation. Thefe remarks] have thrown 
together in an unfinifhed manner, and in a very 
-tuderftyle. But Favorinus, fuch were his talents, 
-and.fuch the beautiful flow of the Greck language, 
delivered them with more copiouinefs, more ele- 
ae more fplendour, and a more graceful ftyle. 


He, 
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He, ‘moreover, advifed us to beware, left thefe 
fycophants fhould creep into our confidence, be- 
caufe fometimes they appeared to hit upon and 
to expre{s a truth. For, fays he, they - fpeak 
things which you cannot lay hold on, indefinite 
and incomprehenfible, and. depend upon a flip- 
pery. and circuitous mode. of conjecture, they 
goon, ftep by ftep between truth and falfhood, 
_ like people walkine in the dark., Thus, by 
making many attempts, they come fuddenly, and 
without knowing it, upon the truth; or the cre- 
dulity of thofe whom ,they confult being their 
guide, they arrive by cunning at fomething true, 
and thence appear to be followers of the truth, 
rather by the help of things which are paft than 
of thofe which are to come. Whatever truths 
they utter proceed either from rafhnefs or cun- 
ning; but they bear not the proportion of a 
thoufandth part to the falfhoods which they re- 
late. “hefe obfervations, which I heard from 
Favorinus, I remember the teftimonies of many 
ancient poets have confirmed, in which fuch 
delufive fallacies are expofed, as in that of Pacu- 
vius— 


Who through the deeds of future days can fee, 
With heaven’s high ruler fhall an equal be. 


Accius likewife fays— 


I heed no tales the wheedling augur tells, 
When fayings rich for fterling gold he fells. 


H 4 Fayorinus 
3 
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Favorinus, too, willing to deter and diffuade 
young men by all means from vifiting and con; 
fulting thefe calculators of nativity, or any other’ 
perfons of. that defcription, who profefied by ma~- 
gic arts to foretel events, concluded with argu- 
ments of this kind. « Bither,” faid he, “ they 
declare profperous or adverfe events. If prof- 
erous, and they deceive you, you will become » 
miferable by a fruitlefs expectation ; if they de- 
clare adverfe events, and {peak falfely, you will 
be miferable fram vain fears, If they {peak 
truly, and the events they foretell are inaufpi- 
cious, you thence will become miferable by an= 
ticipation, before you are fo by fate. If they 
promife happinefs, and it fhould come to pats; 
thence will furely arife two inconveniencies; the 
expectation of your wifhes will fatigue you with 
fufpenfe, and hope will have cropped the flower of 
your expected blifs. By no means ought you, 
therefore, to apply to ah i of this fort, who 
pretend te to foretel events.’ 


CHAP, 
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Cuap. Ii. ‘ 


Difcourfe of Favorinus when I confulted him upon 
the office of a judge. 


HEN firft I was chofen by the pretors 

one of the judges to fuperintend what are 

called private fuits, I fearched after books in both 
languages * on the duties of a judge. As I was 
then a young man, fummoned from the fables of 
poets and the petorations of orators to prefide in 
courts of law, that I might learn from dead 
counfellors that legal information which the fcar- 
city of living authorities denied me, in all irre- 
gular proceedings and delays of court, and upon 
certain other legal fubjeéts, I fought advice and 
affiftance from the Julian * Law, fii Maffurius 
Sabinus, and from the commentaries of other 
fkilful 


* Both languages,)—That is, Latin and Greek, this lat- 
ter being the fafhionable language at Rome, as French is in 
the different courts of Europe. | 

* ‘Fulian law,\|—This alludes to a law of Julius Cecfar to 
regulate the office and duties of a judge. The reader will 
find the fubje& of this chapter, on the office of a 
judge, perfpicuoutly and fully difcuffed by Heineccius, p.646 

of 
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fkilful lawyers ; but, in the forms of bufinefs, ag 
they now exift, and in the comparifon of different 
queftions, I reaped no advantage from books of 
this fort; for although the opinions of judges 
are to be collected ‘from ‘the ftatement of facts 


before, them, yet they are generally preconceived, . 


and the refult of ‘previous deliberation, by which 
a judge ought to be guarded before he hears a 
caufe in public, and to be prepared: againft the 


of his Il!nftrations of Roman Jurifprudence. The judex or 
jodge, properly: focalled, judged both of fa& and law; but 
he f@ems to have ated under the authority of the prator, who 


ferred caufes to be tried by three difting orders of judges, . 
ee vith different privileges ‘and axthorities, called judices; ar- 


bitri, and wecuperatores. 
_ The following paffage on this fubjeét is from rectelaehs 
In hisycivil juriffidion, the, praetor of the city was-trul a 
judge, and almolt a legiflator; but as foon as he had preferib- 
‘ed the action of the law, he often referred to a’ delegate the 
determination of the fa&. With the increafe of legal pro- 
ceedings, the tribunalof the centumviri, in which he prefided, 
acquired more weight and reputation. But whether he aéted 
alone, or with the advice of his council, the mof abfolute 
powers might be trufted to a magiftrate who was annually 
chofen by the votes of the people. The rules and pre- 
eautions of freedom have required fome explanation, the 
order of defpotifm is fimple and inanimate. Before the age 
of Juflinian, or perhaps of Dioelefian, the decumes of Ro- 
man judges had funk to an empty title, the humble advice 
of the afleffors might be accepted or defpifed, and in each 
tribunal the civil and criminal jurifdition was adminiftered 


by a fingle magiftrate, who was raifed and difgraced by the . 


will of the emperor. 


Me 


3 uncertainties. 


“ate 
e. 3 


~ 
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uncertainties which may produce future difficulty; 

as there jat that time occurred to me an ambi- 
guity-o inexplicable as to prevent my difcovering 
the true ftate of the,cafe: A man claimed be, 
fore me a fum of money, which, he. faid, had 
been paid and counted out; but he proyed it, 
meither by any note of hand’, or record, or .ta- 
blet,,.or witnefles, and relied on very, lender» ar- 
guments; but ic appeared, that he was, a man 
of very good character +, of known and tried in- 
tegrity, and of a’ moft exemplary life. Many 
ftrong inftances of his probity were: produced; 
while -he, upon. whom the:demand was made, 
was:a man of no fubftance,,of ,a bale and ditho- 
nourable life, and proved.to be a. common lyar, 
notorious for his cheats and,frauds. .. He, ,how- 
ever, infifted, together with a. number who fided 
with-him, that the money, lent, ,ought ,to. be 
proved, in the ufual manner, jby the balance of 
accounts, the calculation of intereft, the, figna- 
ture of the borrower, the. fealing of the deed, 
and the prefence of, witnefi Tes; and) that, if sit 


3 Note of band, 1-0 seo bond.—When a perfon leak a 
fum of money, each party, debtor and creditor, mutually 
figned the agreement in each other’s tablets, and thefe ta- 
blets were admitted in courts of juftice'as evidence of the 
fact. 

4 Very good charafer,]—Ferme bonum, for which I would 
recommend to read, firme bonum. What follows feems to 
juftify what I propofe, « of known and tried integrity?” 


Ove rr. 
were. 
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were proved by none of all thefe circumftances, 
then ought the defendant to be difmiffed, and the 
plaintiff condemned for calumny; and whatever 
was advanced concerning the life and practice of 
either, was to no purpofe; for this was a cafe 
of property before a judge deciding between 
two private men, and not a queftion of morals 
before the cenfors. Some friends of mine, whom 
I had confulted, men praétifed in law fuits, and 
of fome note in courts of judicature, though 
fomewhat inclined to precipitation from the mul- 
titude of their law bufinefs, faid, there was no 
caufe for delay or hefitation, but that he muft 
be difmiffed, againft whom, it was proved by. none 
of the-accuftomed forms that he had received 
the money.’ But when I recollected the charac- 
ters of the two men, one diftinguifhed by his in~ 
tegrity, the other of a moft diffolute and aban- 
doned life, I could not prevail on myfelf to dif- 
mifs him, I ordered, therefore, the day of de- 
cifion to be deferred, and went immediately 
from the bench to the philofopher Faveorinus, 
to whom, being in my time at Rome, I very 
much attached myfelf, I told him the whole 
ftory of the two.men,. as it had been related to 
me; and I requefted that he would give me 
fome inftruétion on the matter which then per- 
plexed me, and alfo upon other fubjects likely to 
require my attention in the office of a judge. 
Favorinus having approved of the fcrupulouf- 


nefg 
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nefs of my delay, and the propriety of my folici- 
tude, faid, “ That which now caufes your he- 
fitation may appear to be of a trifling nature, 
but if you wifh me to give you general direc- 
tions how to act in the capacity of a judge, this 
is by no means a proper time or place; for that 
difcuffion involves’ many nice and _ intricate 
~ queftions, and requires much anxious attention 
and ftudy. But to touch upon a few of the 
leading topics, this, above all things, is ufually 
enquired concerning the office of a judge: If a 
judge fhould happen to be acquainted with a cir- 
cumftance which officially comes before him, and 
the whole matter, before it is pleaded on or 
brought’ into court, from fome other bufinefs 
or accident fhould be clearly proved to him, and 
yet not eftablifhed upon the trial, ought he to 
pafs fentence from his previous knowledge, or 
from the evidence produced in court? It is 
likewife a common fubject of argument, whether 
it is proper for a judge, knowing every circum- 
ftance of the fubject in difpute, if he has an op- 
portunity of compounding the bufinefs, to lay 
afide his judicial character, and a& the part of 
a common friend and a peace-maker. I know 
that it is likewife difputed, whether a judge, aware 
of what is neceffary to be declared or enquired 
into, ought to declare or make’ the enquiry when 
he, whofe intereft it is to have him do fo, nei- 
ther thinks of ‘nor'requires it; for they fay 


4 this 


mo: THE ATTICINIGHTS . — 
this is aéting the part of a patron not of a judge; 


It is alfo. a queftion, whether it be within the . 


practice and office of a judge fo: to explain and 
unfold, by his occafional interlocutions, the 
caufe before him, that before the time of paf- 
fing fentence he fhall be in fuch a manner moved: 
by the things which are eonfufedly and incon~ 
fiftently related, as to indicate, by his behaviour,. 
_ his real opinion. For,” fays he, “ thofé judgess 
who. appear acute and expeditious, conceive that 
a matter cannot be examined and underftood un 
lefs the judge, by frequent queftions and néeceflary 


interference, difcovershis own opinion, and:miakes. 


himfelf mafter of that of the difputants. Theys 
on the contrary, who are reckoned more fedate 


and grave, deny that a judge ought, before fen- 


tence, and while the caufe is pending, as often 
as any propofition is made, to intimate his owm 
opinion. For, fay they, the variety of facts 
‘and arguments produced muft excite different 
emotions of the mind; and thus, in the fame 
caufe, and at the fame time, he will appear to 
feel and to fpeak differently, But,” continued 
Favorinus, “ on thefe and other fuch fubjeéts, 
relative to the office of a judge, hereafter, when I 
have time, I will endeavour to give you my 
fentiments, and will relate to you'the precepts of 
ZElius Tubero upon the fubject, which I'read very 
lately. As to the money which you fay was 
claimed before you in your judicial capacity, I 

; | advife 
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advife you to follow the advice’ of that very wife 
man, Marctis Cato, whio, in his defence of Lucius 
-Turius againft Cnzus Gellius, fays, that the uf 
fom handed down aiid obferved by our anceftors, 
was this: If there were any fubjec of difpure - 
‘between two mén, which could not be proved by 
records or witnefles, it was then enquired by the 
judge, who prefided in the caufé, which was the 
- better man of the two. If they were equally 
either good or bad, then credit was given to the 
plaintiff, and the matter was decided according to 
his teftimony; but in this caufe which perplexes 
“you, the plaintiff is a man of the beft character, 
the other ofthe worft, and the matter is difputed 
between two perfons without witnefles. Give 
credit, therefore, to the plaintiff, and conviét 
the defendant ; fince, as you fay, their characters 
are not equal, and that of the plaintiff is the 
better.” 

Thus did Favorinus uavwe me, as became a 
philofopher ; but I thought it was too prefump- 
tuous for one of my age and little confquence 
to appear to take cognizance, and give judgment 
from the characters of the fies, and not from 
the proofs of the fac. Yet I could not bring 
my mind to difmifs the defendant, fo I fwore 
that the matter was not clear to me, and was thus 
excufed from paffing judgment. The words of 
Cato, to which Favorinus alluded, are thefe; 
« J remember this tradition from our anceftors, 

If 
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If any one fue another for any thing, and if 
both are equal, either good or bad, and no 
witneffes appear as to what pafled between 
them, credit is to be given to the defendant; 
now, if Gellius fhould be at iffue with Turius, 
unlefs Gellius be a better man than Turius, no 
one, I think, would be fo infane as to decide in 
favour of Gellius. If Gellius be not better than 
Turius, you mutt then give judgment in favour 
of the defendant.” 


CHa ba 
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Cuap. Ii. 


Wesker Xenophon and Plato were rivals, and at 
‘ enmity with each other. 


HEY who have written on the life and 

manners of Xenophon. and Plato, and; 
indeed, upon all fubjeéts relating to them, with 
the greateft accuracy and elegance, have been of 
opinion that they entertained certain fecret jea# 
loufies, and a mutual fpirit of rivalfhip, againft 
each other; and they have produced fome argu- 
ments from their writings, which tend to ftrengthen 
this conjecture. They are of this nature: that 
in fo many books written by Plato, mention is no 
where made of Xenophon; nor, on the other 
hand, is mention made of Plato by Xenophon’, 


- * Xenophon.|—That a jealoufy did actually exit betwixt 
' thefe two accomplished and eminent men there can be very 
little reafon to doubt. The affértion, however, that Xeno- 
phon no where makes mention of Plato is not true. He in- 
troduces his name in the Memorabilia, where he tells us 
that Socrates was a friend to Glaucon on account of Char- 
mides the fon of Glaucon, and on account of Plato ; Twxgatns 
is EvIeS WY AUT Y dia vs Kapysdny roy TAccunwvos xoce Ose ThAarwre. 

* Diogenes Laertius, in his Life of Plato, mentions the fame 
circumitance. Confult alfo Athenzus, book the eleventh, 
- where the que ftion is yet more fully difcuffed. 


, Vou. 11. I although 


J 
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although each of them, and particularly Plato in 
his treatifes, has fpoken of many of the followers 
of Socrates, This, too, they confider as no proof — 
of fincere and friendly difpofition; that Keno- 
phon, in oppofition to that celebrated work of 
Plato on the beft fyftem of government, propofed 
a different mode of governing a ftate, in a work 
entitled Cyropedia; and they add, that Plato - 
_ was fo much hurt by this conduét, that mention 
being made in fome book of King Cyrus, in 
order to reflect on Xenophon’s work he faid, 
that Cyrus was a fagacious and a ftrong man, but 
«« had not by any means profited by his educa- 
“ tion;” for thefe are Plato’s words about Cyrus. 
They think, too, in addition to what I have faid, it 
may be alledged, that in thofe books of his which 
record the fayings and conduét of Socrates, he 
affirms that Socrates never did difpute upon na- 
tural caufes and the laws of the heavenly bodies, 
and that he. never touched upon or cultivated 
any of thofe fciences which the Greeks call 
mathematics, and which have no reference to 
the proper or happy conduét of life; therefore, 
he fays, they are guilty of a bafe falfehood who 
attribute fuch differtations to Socrates. When 
Xenophon, they obferve, wrote this, he hints at 
Plato*, in whofe works Socrates difputes upon 

phyfical 


® Plate,|—The following is from Dr. Barry’s ingenious 


and learned treatife on the wines of the ancients : 
« A jealouly- 
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phyfical fubje€ts, upon mufic aid geometry. Now 


if this were to be believed, or even fufpected, in 
d men 


« A jealouify had long prevailed between Plato and Xeno- 
phon, which fubfifted at the time when Plato publifhed his 
Sympofium. This excited Xenophon to write another, 
which fhould be not only more agreeable to his tafte, and the 
eftablithed convivial rules, but fhould alfo afford him an occa 
fion to vindicate the character of fome of his friends, whom 
- Plato feems to have pointed out and cenfured in his Sympo- 
fium; and, indeed, the latter differs from that of Plato in 
almoft every refpec. 

«« They had long been rivals in fame, and their oppofition 
in fentiments appears not only in this inftance, but in twa 
other learned treatifes; which, though nearly telative to the 
fame fubjeét, yet contain a ftudied difference of opinion 
éafily difcerned in them. Xenophon fays, that Cyrus was 
early inftructed and verfed in the rules and principles of go- 
vernment. Plato afferts, that his education was entirely 
inilitary; and that he was fo much unacquainted with them; 
and even with his domeftic affairs, that he committed the 
education of his children to women, Xenophon reprefents 
Mnemon as a betrayer of the Grecks in their expedition 
againft the Perfians: Plato not only vindicates his eondu@; 
but greatly commends it; Many more inftances of this kind 
will occur to théfe who are.acquainted with their writings; 
in which it is particularly remarkable, that though they 
were cotemporary, and wrote upon the fame fubject, Xeno- 
phon but once, and then very flightly, mentions the name of 
Plato, while he never inferts that of Xenophon; though it was 
almoft unavoidable on one occafion; where he enwmerates 
évery one then prefent except him. Hence it is plain, that 
each cautioufly’ avoided giving to the name of the other that 
fhare of immortality which the works of both of them des 
ferve.” 


/ 32 The 
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men of fuch great and dignified characters, I 
think it is no caufe for fuppofing they entertained 
enmity or envy, or that they had any conteft for 
reputation; for fuch a difpofition is far removed 
from the habits of that philofophy i in which thefe 
two men, according to the opinion of all, greatly 
excelled. What then can have given rife to this opi- 
nion? Why fuch an equality of talents, fuch a fimi- 
larity of congenial virtues, although the difpofition 
to contend be totally abfent, neceffarily creates an 
appearance of rivalfhip? For when the great abi- 
-lities of two or more diftinguifhed perfons, en- 
gaged in the fame purfuit, are equal, or nearly 
fo, in eftimation, there arifes among their different 
advocates a conteft with refpect to their different 
exertions. and merits: from fuch conteft the 
flame of emulation fpreads to the parties them- 
felves, and the progrefs towards the fame goal 
of honour, when equal, or nearly fo, is liable‘to 
the fufpicions of rivalry, not from their own zeal, 
but from that of their friends. Thence it was that 


The reader will alfo find further illuftrations of this fubjee 
in Hermogenes de Form. Orat. ii. and in Eufebius Preparatio 
Evang. 14. Such emulation betwixt individuals living at 
the fame period, with fimilar and equal claims for public 
admiration, is neither unnatural nor uncommon. It was the 
cafe betwixt Sophocles and Euripides, as well as betwixt 
Hortenfius and Cicero, and of ten thoufand others; but, as 
Quintus Carolus obferves, ad recentis memorize exempla ire, 
quia invidiam habet, non ef noftri inftituti. 


Xenophon 
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Cuarp. IV. / 


Chryfippus has, with great propriety and frill, ren 
prefented the form of Fuftice in glowing colours and 


Darmontous words. 


ITH equal propriety and elegance has 
Chryfippus, in the firft of his treatifes, 
entitled *, wees xaAz xas ndovac, defcribed the mouth, 
and eyes, and the whole countenance of the god- 
defs Juftice, in a ftrong and mafterly mode of 
® Entitled,|—On Beauty and Pleafure— : 

The idea of Akenfide, in his fecond book of the Pleafures 

~ of the Imagination, greatly refembles this of Chryfippys— 


The prime of age 

Compofed her fteps; the prefence of a god, 
High on the circle of her brow enthron’d, 
From each majeftic motion darted awe 5 
Devoted awe! till, cherifhed by her looks, 

~ Benevolent and meek, unfading love © 
To filia! rapture foftened all the foul ; 
Free in her graceful hand fhe poifed the fword 
Of chafte dominion; an heroic crown 
Difplay’d the old fimplicity of pomp 
Around her honoured head; a matron’s robe, 
White as the funthine ftreams thro’ fecret clouds, 
Her ftately form invefted, &c. 


Sce alfo the fition of Virtue in Xenophon, and in Silins 
Jealicus, 
3 odie: 


v 


- ? - 
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colouring. He reprefents her figure, as he fays " 
it ufually is by old painters and orators, thus: 
** Her appearance and garb is that of a virgin 
with a fpirited and awful countenance, with pene-_ 
trating eyes, and a folemn dignified caft of coun- 
tenance, equally diftant from meannefs and fero-- 
city.” And he wifhed to inculcate, from the 
fpirit of this reprefentation, that a judge, who is 
the minifter of juftice, ought to be a grave, holy, 
fevere, incorrupt character, unaflailable by flat- 
tery, mercilefs and-inexorable toward the wicked 
and the guilty, zealous, vigilant, powerful, and 
terrific, from the force and majefty of equity and 
truth. Chryfippus’s words upon the fubject are 
thefe: ‘ She is called a virgin as an emblem of 
her purity, and a proof of her never having given 
_ way to wickednefs; that fhe has never been led 
afide by foothing words, or by prayers, or by flat- 
tery, or by any other {nare; wherefore fhe is 
painted of a grave countenance, with an unfhaken 
and earneft look, ftedfaftly directing her eye fo as 
to ftrike the wicked with awe, and to give encou- 
ragement to the juft: to the latter, as to her 
friends, fhe prefents an agreeable afpect; to the 
others, anharfh one.” ‘Thefe words of Chryfippus, 
as they are at hand, and open to our confideration, 
I have more particularly noted, becaufe fome of 
our more delicate ftudents in philofophy have 
called this a reprefentation of Cruelty rather than 


of Juttice. 
14 CHAP. 
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CuHuap. VY. 


Strife and contention of eminent grammarians at 
Rome on the vocative cafe of “ Egregius.” 


NE day, when J was weary with my 
daily tafk of making comments, I walked 
to the field of Agrippa’ for the purpofe of re- 
laxation and amufement. There, meeting with 
two grammarians of fome note at Rome, I be- 


came witnefs to a very violent difpute between . 
them; one contending that the vocative of egre- 


gius was egregi, the other infifting that it was 
egregie. The argument urged by the former 
was of this kind: “ Whatfoever nouns or words,” 
fays he, “ have their nominative cafe fingular in 


us, the letter i coming before the laft fyllable, in. 


the vocative cafe end all in 7, as Celius Celi, 
modius modi, tertius terti,. Accius Acci, Tilius Titi, 
and the like; egregius, therefore, as it ends in us 
in the nominative, and 7 precedes the laft fyllable, 
ought in the vocative to end in i, and e2regl, 
therefore, fhould be ufed, and not egregie. For 
divus, and rivus, and clivus, do not end in us, but 
in a double w, in order to exprefs which a new 


* Agrippa, |-—-This place was given to the people for a pub- 
lic walk by Au guftus Cefar, 


letter 


oe aot i =) Bb aii, Bal, 
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letter is invented, called F digamma’.” The 
other, hearing all this, exclaimed, *‘ Oh, you ex- 
cellent grammarian, (egregie grammatice) or, 
if you like it better, moft excellent, (ezregiffime) 
tell me then, I beg, what vocative cafe have the 
words in/cius, impius, fobrius, ebrius, proprius, pro- 
_ pitius, anxius, and contrarius, which end in us, with 
é preceding the laft fyllable; modelty and fhame 
forbid me to pronounce thefe words according to 
your definition.” ‘The other, alarmed at this 
accumulation of words againft him, became filent 
for a fhort time; but afterwards colle@ting him- 
felf, he faid, “ he fhould retain and defend the 
tule which he had laid down;” adding, « that 
proprius, and propitius, and anxius, and contrarius, 
had the fame vocative cafe with adverfarius and 
extrarius; and that in/cius, impius, ebrius, and 
Jfobrius, though lefs frequently, were certainly 
more properly terminated by 7 rather than ¢ in 
the vocative.” As this conteft was likely to be 
prolonged, I fcarcely thought it worth while to 


attend any longer*to it, and I left them in clamo- 
rous difpute. 


* Digamma,|—Or double gamma, which feems tobe no 
other than the Greek 9, and was by the Romans ufed for V. 
‘The Emperor Claudius inverted the F thus, wb in medats 

» and infcriptions. 


CHap, 


Ue eho be eee tar,” 
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Cuap. VI. 


Of thofe things which, having the appearance of 
learning, are neither pleafing nor ufeful. 


AA Friend of mine, of fome proficiency in lite- 

rature, and who had pafled a great part of 
his life among books, expreffed a with to affift 
and ornament my publication, at the fame time 
prefenting me with a large volume, which con- 
tained, as he faid, every kind of learning, and had 
been collected by him, with much labour, from 
many different and abftrufe courfes of reading, 
that [ might extract whatever I thought worthy 
of being recorded. JI accepted his prefent with 
eagernefs and avidity, as if I had got poffeffion 
of a cornu copie; and I fhut myfelf up, that I 
might read without interruption. Butthe book . 
contained, O Jupiter! a mere colleétion of 
ftrange tales, fuch as, the name of the firft man 
who was called 2 granmmarian; the number of 
thofe named Pythagoras'; how many were called 


* Pythagoras,|—We know of twenty-cight perfons called 
Pythagoras, and of twenty who had the name of Hippo- 
Crates. 


after 
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after Hippocrates; and who were the fuitors 
which Homer fpeaks of in the habitation 
of Ulyfies; the -reafon why Telemachus did 
not touch Pififtratus, who was lying near him, 
with his hand, but awakened him with a kick of 
his foot*; in what kind of cradle Euriclea put 
Telemachus; and why the fame poet did not 
know a rofe, but could diftinguith an olive from 
arofe. It contained, likewife, the names of thofe 


companions of Ulyffes who were feized and torn - 


by Scylla’; the queftion whether Ulyfles failed 
by the outer paffage, according to Ariftarehus, 
or by the inner, according to Crates, Moreover, 


£ Foot,]—The paffage in the Odyffey is— 


Avtap o Neoropiduy eZndsos Carve eyeipen 
Agé wot xsvyras. 


ps 
«Literally thus: But he roufed the fon of Neitor from fweet 
-fleep, fhaking him with his heel. 


Pope overlooks this peculiarity, and renders the paflage-——- 


Meanwhile Pififtratus he gently fhakes, 
And with thefe words the flumbering youth awakes, 


3 Scylla,]|—See this queftion, on the vanity, intemperance, 
and folly of fome enquiries admirably handled in the eighty- 
eighth epiftle of Seneca— 

Queris ubi Ulyffes erraverit, potius quam efficias ne nos 
femper erremus? non vacat audire utrum inter Italiam et Sici- 
Jiam jaétatus fit ad extra notum nobis orbem, neque enim 
potuit in tam angufto error effe tam longus, &c. 


it 


= 
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it contained the verfes of Homer called seodingos *, 
(equally balanced) and a catalogue of names, 
Thapaorin Sy 


* scvrbnGos,]—That . is literally, equinumeral, . from soce 
egual, and Yngec, a pebble, fuch as the ancients ufed in count- 
ing; which, being in Latin called caiculas, gave the origin 
to the word calculation. vis dificult, as fome of the com- 
nrentators acknowledge, to attend with any patience to the’ 
extreme trifling of the old grammarians on the fubje@ of 
Homer. ‘This is among the moft remarkable inflances. The” 
Greek letters being ufed alfo as namerals, they thought it’ 
worth while to enquire, in what verfes of Homer the feverak 
letters, caft up together as figures, produced equal numbers. 
Thefe verfes they called eguinumeral, fome of which are no- 

‘ticed by various authors. In this way of counting, it has been 
curioufly made out, that py 9y5, Romiith in Hebrew, and 
Adlevos in Greek, form exaétly the number 666; which, 
being the number of the beait in the Revelations, is fuppofed 
to prove the Roman Church Aaxtichri#. The Romaiges 
have, it is true, endeavoured to take revenge, by difcover., 


that Martin Lauter, or Luther, counts to the {ante fam’: te " 


then it muft be owned, that to do fo they are obliged to give 
the Latin letters the force of the Greek numerals. Some of 
the Fathers thought the name of the Nile had a myftical re- 
ference to. the year, becaufe the letters N.50. E. §. I. 10. 
A 30. 0. 70. © 200, make up precifely 365, forgetting that 
Weidgg isa Greek word, and that the river was not named by 
Greeks. Eufathius mentions this alfo in his comment on 
Dionyfius, ‘The more modern trifling of conftro@ing nume- 
ral verfes, purpofely to exprefs certain dates, is at leaft as in- 
geuious as thefe’ Greek fancies. In thefe, fuch letters only 
are counied as are numerals in the Roman method of notation, 
the reft are pafled over as infignificant. ‘Thus aVdaCes 
Mors CeCa neCat, was fuppofed to mark the date of the. 
death of Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, namely, 1405. 

Some 
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Mypxeriyis 5, mentioned there.  Likewife what 
verfe there sis, which in every fucceeding word 
“ae is’) -inereafes 


Some have been made in French, as _ folowing infcription 
for a hotel built by Charles VIII. 


-aV teMps dV rol Charle Le hVIt 
, CeRVI hofteL, sl £V¥t ConirVIt. 


Which gives the date of the building, 1485. The French, 
it may be obferved, is antiquated. It is not»worth while to 
dwell more upon fuch trifless it bor oe 


$ Nagacringsss }—line by Tag. "This ison the principle of the 
acroftic; the initial letters of fucceffive lines, being put toge~ 
ther to make aword : acroftic is indeed itfelf of Greek deri- 
vation and origin, from axpos, an extremity, and erie, verfes 
Kuftathius tells us it was remarked, that the-five firft lines of | 
the laft book of the Iliad form, in this manner, the word 
deven, the initial words being Avzo, Roxas’, Ymr, Kase, 
and Hyet.. It is probable that other difceveries, no lefs im- 
portant, might be made on other books, were the fame atten- 
tion beftowed. Cicero, in his fecond book of Divination, 
chap. 54 fpeaks of a kind of poem called, axporTixgis, “ quam 
deinceps ex primis verfus literis aliquid conneétitur, ut in 
quibyfdam Ennianis.”—« When fomething is formed from the 
regular conneétion of the firft letters in each verfe, as in fome com- 
pied by Ennius.” And he intimates that fome of the Sibylline 
verfes weré fo conitructed. Eufebius, in the oration of Conftan- 
tine, gives a fet of verfes as taken from the Sibylline oracles; 
in which the initials form INZOYE, XPIZTOL @EOY. TICE 
LNTHP—Fefus Chrift, Son of God, the Saviour. St. Auttin 
alfo mentions that fuch verfes wére extant. Similar in 
fome meafure to this is the formation of names from the 
initials of certain words. Thus, from the very words above 
cited as sdefcriptive of Chrift, was formed the word IxX@YE, 


which 
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increafes a fyllable; by what rule each head of 


cattle produces three every year; of the five 
cover 


which fignifying a fifh, that animal was confidered as mytfti- 
cally reprefenting Chrift, and the word itfelf efteemed a fa- 
cred term. Thus FERT, the family ‘device of the Counts 
of Savoy, is explained by fome to be formed from the words 
Fortitudo Ejus Rhodum Tenxit, in allufion to an exploit pet- 
formed by one of the family; and, in our own country, the 
term CABAL was formed from the names of five noble- 
men; Ciiford, Afoley, Buckingham, Arlington, Lauderdaleg 
*« than which,” fays Hume, “ never was 4 more dangerous 
** miniftry in England, nor one more noted for pernicious 
« councils.”” An. 1670.—In the editions of Plautus we 
have arguments to each play, attributed by fome to Prifcian, 
which are acroftics ; the firft letters forming the name of the 
comedy of which the lines give theargument. Many fancies 
of this kind have been tried by idle wits. Some have made 
the beginnings and ends of the lines fignificant, and fome 
the middle letters alfo. Others have the initials of the words 
in a diftich to form a name altogether, as Placentius is 
formed here, without the two laft words, 


Plura Latent Animo Celata, Et Non Temeranda 
Judicis Ullius Scilicet, hoc volui. 


But of this enough. 
I havealready remarked, that when the letters of two verfes, 


— 


numerically confidered, denote the fame aggregate number, _ 


they are called szonpor. Orlelius, in his note ufed by Gro- 
-novius, quotes two inftances from Homer. Thefe the rea- 
der may eafily refer to, both in the edition of Gronovius and 
that of Conrad; but as it is lefs common, I cannot help in- 
troducing an epigram quoted by Muretus, in his various 

readingsy 





all 
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coverings of the fhield of Achilles, whether the 
outer one or the middle was made of gold; and 
i what - 


readings, from the Anthology, which tends to elucidate this 
fabject of icodndos verfes— 


DBapayopay noes rAosuov scorbnQor TH wavoas 
Eorne’ aADorepay Tov TPOWOY EX KAYOVIGe 
Erg ro petpos ds nabesaner’ acvernvebsy +o TaAawros 


Aaparyops, Aospov devpev sAaPportpore 


The above epigram is a jeft upon fome worthlefs fellow 
of the name of Damagoras, whofe name was -equinumeral 
with the Greek word for Peft. A perfon weighed in a ‘ba- 
lance Damagoras -againit the Peft, and found that the Pet 
was lighter, doubtlefs becaufe the letters were fewer, though 
equinumeral. ‘The numerals are cait up thus : 





a eae 4 A = 390 

rt , he i a joa 7o 
‘ it, 40 tee) 
c= | e= 40° 

2 Ai 3 Samal Pe 
o = 7° 6 = 200 . 

p = 100 —— 

c= i 420 
5 = 200 t 

420 


The grammarians have given the name of Rhophalic te 
fach verfes as begin with a monofyllable, and progreffively 


increafe, as— 


Rem tibi concefli destifime dulcifonoram. 


Ste 


{ 
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what names of cities and countries had undergone 
a change, as Boeotia, which was formerly called 
Aonia; Afgypt, which was called Aeria; and 
Crete, by the fame name Aeria; Attica was Acte, 
and poetically Aéta; Corinth, Ephyre; the coaft 
of Macedonia, A‘mathia; Theflaly, Hzmonia; 
Tyre, Sarra; Thrace, Sithon; and Seftos, Pofei- 
donium. Thefe and many other fuch things were 
contained in this book, which I inftantly haftened 
to return to him, and faid, “ I give you joy, 
Sir, of this variety of learning; but take again © 
your precious volume, which has no fort of con- 
cern with my humble fphere of literature; for 
this publication of mine, which you would wil- 
ingly affift and adorn, feeks fupport chiefly from 


See Servius in Putfch. p. 1826; and Salmafius ad Solinum, 
as quoted by Gefner. See alfo a line quoted by Muretus 
from Homer: 


Q paxap Arpesdn polpmysves orCroduszmye 


A climax of a different kind, if not afraid of difturbing the 
reader’s gravity, may be pointed out. from from the Epmxes 
of Ariftophanes. See the lines corrected by Dawes in his 
Mifcellanea Critica. —Edit. Burgefs. 


Xi Arpeuas mpwTor TAS ware MALIAE eases xomwere TIATANMAS 
Xwrav yew xousdn Cpovra TIATIATIATIAR womep excivate 


Thefe lines are facetioufly intended by Ariftophanes to 
denote the progrefs of a crepitus. 


thar 


i 
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that one line of Homer which Socrates a 
pleated him beyond all things: 


Bivery thing either of good or ill which awaits 
you in your family. 


Cuap. VII* 


Marcus Varro gave to Pompey, when firft elected 
conful, a commentary, which he called, “ Uago- 


gicum de officio fenatus habendi.” 


NUS Pompey was elected conful the 
firft time with Marcus Craffus. When 
Pompey was about to enter upon his office, as, 
having paffed his time in camps, he was ignorant 
of fenatorial forms and the city manners, he 
requefted his friend Marcus Varro to frame him 
a written directory, (Varro calls it commentarium 
sscaryoysxov) from which he might learn the du- 


* Every thing which relates to the Roman fenate, the right 
and manner of convoking it, and the places in which it af- 
fembled, is fo agreeably and amply difcuffed by Middleton, in 
his treatife on the Roman {fenate, as torender my faying any 
thing on this and the fubfequent chapter not only unneceflary 
but impertinent. 


Vor. Il. K ties 
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ties of his office, when he convened the fenate, 
‘This book, which he had drawn up for Pompey 
upon this fubject, Varro fays, in the letters which 
he wrote to Oppianus, was loft; thefe are in the 
fourth book of Epiftolary Queftions.’ He here 
repeats many things on this fubje¢t, as what he 
had faid before had perifhed. 

The firft thing he mentions is, who thofe per- 
fons were by whom the fenate was accuftomed to 
be convened : he calls them the dictator, the 
confuls, the pretor, the tribune of the people, 
the i interrex, and the prefect « of the city ; and, ex- 
cept thefe, no other had a right of demanding a 
confultation of the fenate; and, as often as it 
happened that all thefe shilgitttates were at the 
fame time at Rome, then, according to the order 
in which they are arranged, he who is the firft has 
the greateft right of confulting the fenate. He 

adds, that the military tribunes, who, by an ex- 

traordinary privilege, acted as proconfuls, alfo 
the decemvirs, who were invefted with confular 
power, and the triumyirs, who were appointed 
to regulate the ftate, had the power of con- 
fulting the fenate. He afterwards difcuffed the 
fubject of interceflions; and he faid, that the 
right of interceding belonged to thofe only who 
poffefled equal or higher power than thofe who 
had authority to confult the fenate. He then 
wrote upon the places in which a confultation of 
the fenate could lawfully take place ; and he prov- 
ed, 
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ed, that this could not happen but in the place 
appointed by the augurs, and called the temple ; 
therefore temples were confticuted by the augurs 
in the Hoftilian or Pompeian hall, and afterward 
in the Julian, which were profane places, that 
the fenate might there affemble according to 
ancient cuftom. Amongft thefe remarks he ob- 
ferved, that all facred houfes were not temples ; 
that the houfe of Vefta was not a temple. 
After this he proceeds to fay, that a confultation 
of the fenate, holden before fun rife or after fun- 
fet, was not according to eftablifhed forms; and 
that they who confulted the fenate at fuch periods 
were liable to be called to account by the cenfors. 
He then fpeaks much upon what days were il!c- 
gal for affembling the fenate; and that he who 
was about to convene the fenate ought to facri- 
fice a victim and take the aufpices; and that all 
religious matters were to be referred to the fe- 
nate before they entered upon political fub- 
jects, then matters of general concern to the 
ftate, afterwards the affairs of individuals. He 
added, that a decree of the fenate was pafled 
in two forms, either by the departure of thofe 
who confented, or, if the cafe were doubt- 
ful, by calling for the opinion of each; but that 
every one was to be feparately confulted in his 
turn, beginning with thofe of confular rank, from 
which rank formerly the eldeft was firft afked 
his fentiments. Having faid this, he adds, 
hata new cuftom has been inftituted through 


K 3 intereft 
t 
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intereft and partiality, by which he was firft ap= 
pealed to, whom the mover of the fenate preferred,, 
though ftill he mutt be of confular dignity. He: 
{poke likewife much upon the fubject of taking 
bribes, and of the fine to be inflicted upon any 
fenator who was not prefent when he ought to be. 
Thefe and other fuch fubjects as I have men- 
tioned, Marcus Varro touched upon in his letter 
to Oppianus; but as to the two forms of con- 
ducting the confultations of the fenate, either by 
their departure, or by collecting their fentiments, 
this feems to be fearcely confiftent with the opi- 
nion left by Atticus Capito in his Mifcellaneous 
Obfervations; for in his 259th book he fays, 
that Tubero affirmed, that no confultation of the 
fenate could be regular without the form of divi- 
fion; becaufe, in all their confultations, even in 
thofe which took place per relationem, a divifion 
was neceflary ; and Capito confirms this opinion. 
But I remember to have written more fully and 
more particularly upon all this bufinefs in another 
place. | 


CHAP. 
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Cuap. VIII. 


Enquiry whether the prafec of the Latin holidays 
had the right of convening and confulting the 
Jenate. — 


UNIUS denies that a prefect of the Latin 
J holidays has a right to convene the fenate, 
fince he is not a fenator, and has no power of giv- 
ing his opinion, becaufe he becomes a prefect at 
an age when he is inadmiffible to the fenate. But 
Marcus Varro, in the 4th of his Epiftolary Quef- 
tions, and Atteius Capito, in the 259th of his 
Obfervations, affirm that the prefect has the 
power of convening the fenate, and refers us, in 
oppofition to Mutius, to Capito’s affent to the 
opinion of Tubero; “ For,” fays he, ‘ before 
Atinius’s law for aflembling the people, their tri- 
bunes had the power of convening the fenate, 
although they were not fenators.” 


K 3 | BOOK 
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| MIC raw Bre . ; ) at 
In the. annals of Quintus Claudius it is faid, that 
wood rubbed with alum does not take fire. 


NTONIUS Julian, the rhetorician, 

had one. day in particular declaimed, to 
the unufual delight and gratification of _ his 
hearers, His fubjeéts were generally of the 
{cholaftic kind, the work of the fame fkilful 
orator, adorned with the fame eloguence, but 
not always productive of. the fame pleafure, A 
party of us, who were his friends, preffed 
round, and were attending him home’, when, 
arriving at the Cifpian Hill, we faw a large 
building on fire: it was conftruéted with many 


* Attending him home.}—It was cuftomary at Rome for men 
of diftinguifhed rank, or of fuperior character for eloquence 
or other talents, to be attended in public by a number of 
friends and followers. 'This we learn from many places 
in the writings of Cicero and others, and this paflage alfo 
confirms it. 

huge 
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huge wooden planks, and all the vicinity was in’. 
flames. Some one of Julian’ $ companions im - 
mediately obferved; that though the profits -of 
farming hear the. city were great, yet the dan- 
gers were much greater; “and if,” faid he, 
ff any. mode could be inyentéd to prevent houfes 
dn Rome catching fire fo eafily *, ] would imme- 
diately fell my SaUniey poffeffions; arid purchafe 
a fituation in the city.” Julian then, with. that 
pleafant ‘countenance which in converfation he 
always aflumed, “ If,” faid he, ‘ you had read 
the 19th of Claudius’s Annals, a moft excellent 
and faithful author; Archilatis, one of king 
Mithridates’s commanders, would have fhewn 
you by what contrivance and fkill you might 
_ prevent fire; fo that no wooden edifice, though 
attacked and penettated by flames, would yet 
catch fire.” 1 theti etiquired about this wonder- 
ful matter. He repeated, that in a publication 
of Quadrigarius he had found, that when; in 
Attica; Lucius Sylla attacked the Pirzeus, and 
Archelaus; a general of king Mithridates; de- 


. Catching fire fo eafily:J-Seé Juvehal, Sat. 3, and John- 
fori’s imitatioit in his poem called London: 


Nam quid tam miferum tam folum vidimus; et nox 
Deterius credas horrere incendia, &c. 


Fires were very frequent at Rome. In Nero’s time was 
a conflagration: which continued, according to Seneca, for 
fix days, 


K 4 fended 
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fended it, a wooden tower; conftruéted’ to pro- 
‘tect the befieged, though furrounded by flames, 
did not catch fire, becaufe it had been rubbed by 
Archelaus with alum*. The words of Quadri- 


garius are thefe: ‘“ Then Sylla made an attempt, — 


bringing out his troops, after a long time, to fet 
fire to a wooden tower which Archelaus had « con- 
* ftruéted between them. He came, he approach- 
ed the place, he put wood under it, he ‘beat off 


the Greeks, he applied the flames, and after they 


3 With alum,|—See a fimilar fat recorded in Ammianus 
Marcellinus, 1. xv. c. 1. 

Machinas Romanorum Perf exurere vi magna lewis, 
et affidue malleolos atque incendiaria tela torquentes labora- 
bant ‘ineeflum, ea re, quod humeétis furtis et centonibus 
erant opertze materia plures, aliz unétz alumine. diligenter, 

ut ignis per eos laboretur innoxius. 


The ancients had a ‘great opinion of the eficacy of vine- 
gar to extinguith fires, as appears from Plutarch, Sympof. 
1. 3. q. 5-and Macrobius, Saturn. 1. 7. c. 6. which’ ‘aft wri- 
ter fays— 


“ Quid aceto frigidius; folum enim hoc ex omnibus humen-- 
tibus crefcentem flammam jviolenterextingnit, dum sper ~ 


frigus fuum calorem vincit elementi.” 

The great men at Rome had flaves, whofe bufinefls was to 
swatch the” houfe i in the night, to prevent fire and the depre- 
dations of thieves. This we may perhaps underftand from 
a paflage in Juvenal,Sat. r4.'306. 

Difpofitis pradives hamis vigilare cohortem 
Servorum no¢tu Licinus jubet, attonitus pro 
Eleétro, fignifque fais, Phrygiaque columna, 
Atque ebore, et lata teftudine, dolia nudi 
Non ardent cynici. 


had 


s 


peek, he drew off his sarap: 
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had Jong attempted it, they could not fet it-on 
fire, Archelaus had fo covered the whole} fabri¢ 
with alum; ‘at which’ Sylla and’ his, foldicts 
were aftonifhed; but as he could not meee chis 





| Cuap. It 


‘Plato, in bis traf * de legibus,” was of opinion, 


that encouragements to drink more copionfly ‘at 
Seas were not without their ufe. 


Perfon from the Ife’ of Crete; paffing fore 
time at Athens, profeffed ‘himfelf a\Pla- 


‘tonic philofopher, and wifhed to pafs for fuch. 


He was a fopolifh trifling fellow, a boafter of 
his knowledge in Greek, and, moreover, he ‘was 
fo devoted to wine as to become a perfeét laugh- 
ing ftock for drunkennefs. In fome entertain- ~ 
ments which we young men regularly held every 
month at Athens, as foon as'we had finifhed eat- 
ing, and fome inftruétive and pleafant topics of 
converfation were introduced, this man, having 
demanded filence, began to fpeak; and then, in 
a fort of vulgar and undifciplined rabble, of 

words, 
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words, he called upon people to drink, and thisy 
he faid, he did according to the laws of Plato, as 
if Plato, in his treatife “ de Legibus,” had writ- 
ten moft copioufly in praife of drunkennefs ’y 
and had pronounced it a proper thing for grave 
and valiant men; andj during his harangue, he 
deluged all the wit He had in frequent and co- 
pious potations, affirming, that for the body and 
mind to be inflaméd with ‘witie proved an in- 
¢entive to the genius, and a ftimults to virtue. 
Plato, in his firft and fecond book “de Legibus,” 
has not, indeed; as this foolifh fellow conceived, 
commended that difgraceful intemperance which’ 
undermines and impairs the minds of men, but 
he has not difapproved. of that more cheerful 
invitation to wine, which is regulated by. certain’ 
bounds; and conducted by temperate prefidents 
and regulators’ of the entertainment, For he 
thought that men’s minds, by the moderate and 


props r 


¥ In praife of dinkishtnnefi ]—Confult on this fubjea Plato 
himfelf de Legibus, l. 2. and 1. 6.<—See alfo Laertius, |. 3. 
fe&t. 39, where we find that Plato defired drunken people to’ 
fock at themfelves ina glafs; that they might judge of their 
difgufting appearance: « At 10 time,” fays Laertius, “ did 
Plato recommend men to drink wine tll they were in- 
toxicated, except on the days facred to the god Sovrog ro osvav, 
the giver of wine. Thus Plato alfo éxprefies himfelf, and 
Athenzus quotes the paffage, 1. 3. 

4 Profidents and regulators,}—Arbittis et magiftris convivi- 


6ruin, This alludes to the well known cuftom 6f the ancients 
of 
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proper relaxations of drinking, were refrefhed 
and refitted for the duties of a fober ftation, and 
that they became thus by degrees. more, happy, 
and better qualified for the purfuit of any of their 
wonted. objects. He likewife thought, if there 
were any larent errors in their affections or de- 
fires, which fhame concealed, that, by the licenee — 
‘which wine gave, thefe were developed without 
any great danger, and became more obyious to 
correction or cure. Plato, in the: fame plage, 
fays, that thefe exercifes are not to be fhunned, | 
in order to conquer the power of wjne; for that 
no one can be truly called moderate, and tempe- 
rate whofe life and practice has never been tried 

among the dangers of diffipation and the allure- 
ments of pleafure ; for he to whom all the gra- 
tifications and the elegancies of the table are 


of appointing a mafter of the feaft, called indifferently 
magifter convivii and arbiter bibendi. ‘This was fometimes 
determined by dice. See Horace— 


Regna vini fortiere taljs. 
, And again-- 
Quem Venus arbitrum 
Dicet kibendi, 

See alfo in St. Matthew the paflage wherein our Saviour 
dire&ts the wine to be carried to the mafter of the 
featt, 

The perfon thus elected was crowned with a garland, 
which, as all the guefts wore garlands, was probably diftin- 
guithed by fome particular ornaments. He was fometimes 
alfp called Rex. 


unknown, 
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unknown, if, unexperienced, he is led to a par- 
ticipation of them, either willingly, or by chance, 
or by neceffity, he is inftantly infatuated: and fe- 
duced, his mind‘ and his refolution give way, 
and he falls from the novelty of the attack. He 
thought, therefore, it was advifeable to frequent 
fuch meetings, and to contend hand to hand, as in 
an army, with pleafure and the indulgence of 
wine, that men might be fafe, not by flight or 
abftinence, but by vigorous refolutions and con- * 
{tant attention; that by proper indulgence we 
may preferve our temperance and moderation, 
and at the fame time difperfe, by warming and 
cherifhing the mind, the attacks of frigid aufte- 
rity and ftupid bafhfulnefs. 7 


CHAP 


7, 4 elie 
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Cuapr. Ill. 


Cicero’s opinion of the particle au, prefixed to aufugio 
and aufero, and whether it is the fame prepofition 
which occurs in autumo. 


Have read a book of Cicero, entitled the 
Orator; in which, after the author has faid 
that the words aufugio and aufero are compounded 
of the prepofition ad and fugio and fero, but 
that this prepofition, in order to make the pro- 


~ nunciation fofter, was changed into au, and that 


the words then became aufugio and aufero inftead 
of abfugio and abfero; having, I fay, made this 
remark, he afterwards, fpeaking of the fame 
particle, fays, ‘* this prepofition is found in no 
other word except thefe two.” But in Nigi- 
dius’s commentaries I find the word eutumo 
compounded of the prepofition ab and <fuma, 
and autumo is contracted from abeffumo, which 
has the intenfive fignification of “ totum aftumo,” 
like “ abnumero.” But with much reverence be 
it fpoken for this very learned man, Publius Ni- 
gidius, this appears more bold and ingenious than 
true; for autumo has not this fignification only, 
but it means dico, opinor, cenfeo, with which words 

x that 
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that prepofition has no conne¢tion, either in the 
formation of the word, or expreffion of it’s mean- 
ing. Befides, Cicero, a man of the moft unwea- 
ried induftry in literary purfuits, would not have 
faid* that thofe were the only two words, if a 
third could have been found. But what appears 
moft worthy of enquiry is, whether the prepa- 
-fition 2b be changed into au, to foften the pro- 
nunciation, or whether the particle aw be, like 
many other prepofitions, derived from the Greek, 
as indeed we find it in that line of Homer— 


AY tpvday fly pure. ea echaban xar sdtioay, 


. + Have faid.j—The paflage referred to in Cicee 3 is 
this— 

Quid fi etiam abfugit, turpe vifum eft; et. abfer nolue- 
Funt; que ptepolitio, preter hac duo verba, nullo alio in 
‘verbo reperitur. 


CHAP. 
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Cuap. IV. 


Story of Ventidius Baffus, a man of mean birth, who, 
_ firft, as it is related, triumphed over the Par 
thians. 


T was mentioned in the converfation of fome 
old and learned men, that in ancient times, 
many individuals, though of ignoble birth and 
mean fituations, had yet arrived at the moft dig- 
nified offices of the ftate; nothing, however, 
excited more admiration than what was recorded 
of Ventidius Baffus. He was born at Picenum’, 
of low extraction, and his mother, together with 
himfelf, was made a prifoner by Pompeius Strabo, 
the father of Pompey the Great, in the focial 
war, wherein he overcame the Afculani; and 
when Pompeius Strabo triumphed, he was carried 
with the reft before the chariot of the general, an 
infant, in his mother’s arms. Afterwards, when 
he grew up, he with difficulty procured a liveli- 
hood, and that in the loweft way, by furnifhing 


* Picenum.]—Famous for its «* Poma” of one kind or 
other— 


Cum Picenis excerpens femina pomis 
Gaudens. 


It yet retains fome veftige of its ancient name, being 
called Bicenza, 


Vou, III, K 8 mules 
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mules and carriages to thofe officers who were 
appointed to the government of provinces, for 
whom he hired them. In this occupation he be- 
came known to Caius Czefar, and went with him 
. into Gaul. There, beeaufe he conduéted himfelf 
in that province with fome fkill and dexterity, 
and afterwards executed fome commiffions in the 
civil war with punétuality and vigour, he not only 
was advanced to the honour of Cezefar’s friend- 
fhip,. but elevated to the higheft rank in the 
ftate; he was created tribune of the people, and 
afterwards pretor. At that time he was pro- 
claimed an enémy by the fenate, together with 
Mark Anthony ; but upon a junction of parties, 
he not only recovered his former dignity, but 
became, firft, pontiff, and then-conful. The 
Roman people, however, who had remembered 
Ventidius Baffus getting his livelihood by taking 
care of mules, were fo indignant at this, that 
the following verfes* were written up in the 
ftreets— 


® Following verfes.}—The ftory here related of this Baf- 
fus is to be found in a multitude of ancient writers. 


It is to this man probably that Seneca alludes, when he 


fays, in his 47th epiftle— 

Erras fiexiftimas me quofdam quafi fordidioris operits re- 
jeturum, ut puta illum moulionem et illum bubulcum ; n¢e 
minifteriis illos z{ftimabo, fed moribus, 

See alfo Juvenal, fat. 7. 

Si fortuna volet, fies de rhetore conful ; 

Si volet hac eadem, fies de confule rhetor ; « 

Ventidius quid enim? quid Tullius? des 2 
Lo! 


> 
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Lo! he who was the muleteer of late! : 
Priefts, aueurs, ye who know the will of fate, 
‘How came this rafcal by the confulate ? 


Suetonius Tranquillus records, that this fame 
Baflus was made governor of the Eaftern pro- 
»vinces by Mark. Antony; and that the Par. 

thians, invading Syria, were routed by him in 
three battles. He was the firft who triumphed 
- over the Parthians; and, at his death, was bo- 
noured by a public funeral *. 


3 Public funeral.|—There were three kinds of public fu- 


neral among the Romans. When a perfon was buried at 
the public expence, it was called, by way of diftinGion, 
funus publicum. Other public funerals were called, indic« 
tivum cenforium, &c. 


Vor. III. 4 CHAP. 
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Cuap. V. 
Profligo often ufed improperly and ignorantly. 


S there are many words which, through 

the ignorance and ftupidity of people who 

{peak what they do not underftand, become per- 

verted and corrupted from their right and original 

meaning, fo has the fignification of the word 

profligo fuffered a fimilar change and corruption; 

for as it is derived from adfligendo, and means 

“ bringing any thing to deftruction and annihi- 

lation,” fo people ufed profigare to exprefs (pro- 

digere and deperdere) to deftroy, and they called 

“< res profligatas,” “ proflifas and perditas,” catt 

down and deftroyed; but now I hear of edi- 

fices and temples, though in a ftate of almoft 

_ perfect prefervation, being in proffigato and pro- 
fiizata. 1c was with a good deal of humour, there- 
fore, that a preetor once, of fome learning, gave the 

following reply to a youngfter at the bar’, as Sul- 

pitius Apollinaris has told the ftory in one of his 


* Yaungfter at the bar.}—In the edition of Gronovius, 
barvafculo, and it is fometimes read darbatulus. Cicero, in 
one of his epiftles to Atticus, ufes the word barbatulus. 

Concurfabant barbatuli juvenes, totus ille grex Catiline. 
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letters: “when animpudent prater,” fays he, “had. 
made ufe of thefe words in his pleadings; °° alk 

the caufes of which you faid you would take 
cognizance to day, fuch has been your affiduity 
_ and expedition, are over, (profligata funt) one 
only remains, to which I requeft your attention.’ 
The praetor then, with fome wit, replied, 
€ Whether the bufinefs which'you fay I have 
now tranfacted be (profligata) all over or noi, I 
cannot fay, but paft a doubt it is ali over with 
that which now fails into your hands, whether I 
hear it or not’.” They, however, who with to 
exprefs the meaning which is here given to pros 
fligatum, if they fpeak good Latin*, ufe not pro- 
Jligatum but affectum, as Marcus Cicero, in his” 


® Good Latin.]}—See Gellius, book 3. chap. 17. where the 
fame obfervation is made. I find an acute remark inthe Ad- 
monitiones Chriftiani Falfteri upon this fubje&t, which vin- 
dicates Gellius from the cenfures of {ome critics, who blame 
him for not calling thofe words pure Latin, for which there is 
the authority of Cicero, Livy, Tacitus, &c. Qui Latine loquuti 
funt, Falfterus thinks is applied by Gellius to thofe who lived 
before the time of Cicero; for example, Scipio, Catos 
Quadrigarius, Metellus, Pifo, the Gracchi, &c. Cicero, in 
his 15th letter of the gth book of Familiar Epiftles, com- 
plains, that in his time the purity of the Latin language 
began to be corrupted by the intreduétion of a foreign jar- 
gon. His expreffion is, peregrinitatem in urbem Romam in< 
fufam; Gellius, therefore, feems to have been cenfured 
without fufficient reafon. See the Admonitions of Chriftianus 
Falfterus ad Interpretes A. Gelli. 
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fpeech upon theconfular provinces. His words are 


thefe: “We find the war (adfefium ) difaftroufly . 
proceeding, and, to fay the truth, almoft ruinoufly — 


concluded” (confeffum). So, ina paflage follow- 
ing, ‘ For why fhould Czefar with to remain in 


that province, unlefs it be to deliver to the re- - 


public a completion of that ruin which he has 
begun” (ut ca que per eum affetta funt, perfetta 


reip. tradat). So Cicero, in his C&conomics, 


“ When now the fummer declining, it is the 


time for the grapes to ripen in the fun” (affe#é » 


jam prope aftate). 


CHaP. 
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CuHuap. VI. 


In Cicero’s fecond book “ de Gloria,” there is a 
manifeft error in what is written of Heétor and 
jax. 


N_ Tully’s fecond book de Gloria there is an 

obvious miftake, but of no great confequence. 
Not every man, however, though learned, would 
dete&t this miftake, unlefs he had read the 7th 
book of Homer ; for which reafon I do not fo 
much wonder that Tully committed the error, 
as that it was not obferved and corre¢ted after- 
wards either by himfelf or his freedman Tiro, 
who was a very learned man, and very atten- 
tive to every work of his patron’s. There isin 
that book the following paflage concerning 
Homer: “ Ajax, about to engage with Heétor, 
exprefies a with that if conquered he may obtain 
funeral rites, and declares, that he would have 
pafflengers who pafs his tomb {peak thus of him: 


« Beneath this tomb’ a valiant foldier lies, 
Heétor alone from him could bear the prize ; 
Thus ever to my name fhall glory rife,” 

Now 


* Beneath this tomb.|—The lines are from the feventh Iliad, 


and I have endeavoured literally to tranflate them, but I 
L 3 fhall 


% 
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Now thefe verfes which Cicero tranflates inte 
Latin are not delivered by Ajax, nor is it he who 
pleads for burial; but Heétor delivers them, 
and fpeaks of his ‘opponent’sfuneral before he 
knows whether Ajax will engage with him. 


Shall alfo Sabjoin Pope? 8 io which is very 
diffufe : 


Greece on the fhore hall raife a monument, 
‘Which-when fome future mariver furveys, 
Wathed by broad Hellefpont’s refoundiog feas, 
Thus fhall he fay: «« A valiant Greek lies there, 
By Hedtor fais, the mighty man of war.’? 

The ftone fhall tell your vanquithed hero’s name, 
And diftant ages learn the victor’s fame. 


Pope does not often prefent us with fuch imperfe& rhymes 
as farveys and feas, there and war. 

» In Homer's time the tombs of the heroes who fought at 
Troy Were) ftill to be feen on the thores of the Hellefpont; 
which as Pope, in his note from Euftathius; ob{erves, Bee: 
bably fuggefted the hint of the above | lines: 


Cicero’s expreffion in his tranflation is,. 
_ Vita jam pridem lumina linquens, 

_ He ufes a fimilar one in a fragment in his book de Divi- 
Hatione: 
Vitai lumina linquens ; i 
Or, as it is in Olivet’s edition of Cicero, 

Vitalia lumina, linquens. 
Virgil alfo ufes the term lumina vite: ~ 

Si lumina vite 
Attigerint. , 


CHap, 
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Dt is obferved of old men, that their fixty-third year 
is either marked by trouble, or death, or fome 
Signal calamity. An example taken from a letter 
from Auguftus to bis adopted fon Caius". 


T has been noticed by many people, and ex- 
perienced by almoft all old men, that the 
fixty-third year of life is attended with fome 
_ danger or difafter to the body, fome. grievous 
diforder, and either with lofs of life or injury of 
mind. Peaple, therefore, who are engaged in_ 
the itudy of fuch things and words, call this year 
of life the climacteric. The night before laft, 
when I was reading Auguftus’s epiftles* to his 
grandfon Caius, and 1 was led on by. the free and 
unftudied elegance of the ftyle, eafy and fimple, 
not laboured and auftere, I found this very obfer- 
vation upen the year I have mentioned. His 
letter is this: “ October oth. I falute you, my 


* Confult Gellius, book 3, chapter 10. on the power and 
qualities imputed by the angients to certain numbers, and to 
the number feven in particular. My note at that chapter 
renders my delaying the reader in this place unnece‘iary. 

* Auguftus’s epiftles.J}——We learn from Suetonius, that 
Auguflus wrote various things befides epiftles, many frag- 

_ments of which are colleéted by Rutgerfius, and may be 
feen in the fecond book of his Various Readings, chap. 19. 


Vou, Il, L 4 Caius, 
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Caius, as the deareft objet of my affection, 
whofe abfence from me, whenever it happens, I 
moft fincerely regret; but particularly on fuch 
a day as this my eyes are eager to behold my 
Caius.. Wherever you now are, may you with 
happinefs and health celebrate my 64th birth 
day, for you fee I have efcaped the ufual climac- 
teric of old men, the 63d year; and I pray to 
God, that whatever time may remain to me, it 
may be prolonged to fee your welfare; and that 
while the republic is in, it’s moft flourifhing ftate, 
with a becoming fpirit you may fucceed to. the 
burthens of my ftation.” 


3 Deareft objec. ]—Literally, my deareft little eye, a phrafe 
which was in general confidered as amorous, -and is fo ap- . 
plied by Catullus, and other writers of that flamp. Au- 
guflus, it feems, ufed a method of writing letters, which 
rendered them entirely unintelligible, except to thofe to 
whom they were addrefled. Thus, for example ; he put the 
next letter fucceeding, as, for a, c for 4, and fo on; at 
the clofe he put two aa’s for x; thus, aae—See Rutgerfius, 
the place before cited, and Dio Caffius, book 2. whom indeed 
Rutgerfius quotes. ‘The reader may’ alfo’ confult Suetonius 
in Vita Augufti, fect. 88. . 

Julius Czefar alfo, as appears from the fame author, Vit. 
Jul. fe&. 56. had fome fuch method of correfponding with 
his friends; he ufed the fourth letter (quartam elemen~ 
torum literam) as d for a. 


CHAP. 
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et CHAP, Vill. 


Paffage from a fpeech of Favorinus, an, 1 old orators) 
containing an invective on luxurious, entertainments, 
delivered by him when.be recommended the Licim, 
nian law in reftraining expences. © 179q ba 


HEN I read an old oration, of Fa avorinus, 

a man of fome eloquence, I learnt the 
whole of it, that I might remember how odious 
are the expences and luxuries of which he fpeaks 
in the following manner: ‘‘ Caterers and mini- 
fters of luxury deny that any entertainment is 
elegant, unlefs when you have eaten a great deal 
your difh is taken away, and fomething elfe more 
high and dainty is brought; for that is confidered 
as the higheft pitch of luxury with them, when 
expence and daintinefs take place of elegance. 
They fay, you ought not-to eat the whole of any 
bird except the jicedula*; and they add, that your 

* Ficedula.|—That the ficedula was efteemed a great deli- 

cacy at the Roman tables is fuffiiciently known. ‘The fice- 
dula was a bird like a nightingale, and its literal interpreta- 
tion is a fig-eater. A long account of the mode of drefling 
it may be feen in the a of Apicius by Lifter. Martial 
{peaks of the rump beingof the higheift repute as a delicacy. 
It is certainly not the nightingale, but the beccafico, the name 
of which fignifies the very fame, and is ftill efteemed- a de- 
licacy in Italy. See Martial, xiii. 49. who fays, as it eats 
grapes alfo it fhould rather be called avedula, the grape be- 
ing the more worthy fruit. The Italian dictionaries, under 
beccafico, have ficedula as its interpretation. 


Vor, III, , ah enter= 
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entertainment is vulgar, unlefs you provide fo™ 
many birds and fatted fowls, that your guefts may 
be fatisfied with the rumps and the hinder part; 
for as for the other parts of birds and fowls, 
they who eat them are thought to have no tafte.’ 
If luxury fhall continue to increafe in its prefent 
proportion, what will be left but that men fhould 
find perfons to eat for them, to prevent the fa-_ 
tigues of their meal, fince their couches of gold * 
and filver, and their purple robe, are more fu- 
perbly ornamented for the ufe of fome men, than 
for the altars of the immortal gods.” 


® Couches of gold.|—The progrefs of refinement and luxury 
was probably much the fameiat Rome as in other great na- 
tions. In their infancy they were a modeft, temperate, and 
frugal people; in their decline, voluptuous, effeminate, and 
profufe. In this refpect, the human charatter in general © 
feems much the fame with the characters of nations; in- 
duftry invigorates, poverty hardens, wealth relaxes, and. 
huxury corrupts: 


Rank abundance breeds, 
In grofs and pampered nations, floth, and luft, 
And wantonne(s, and. gluttonous excefs. 


John Meurfius has written a tract, which he calls Roma > 
-Luxurians, that is, on the luxury of the Romans; wherein, 
_ among other things, he mentions their couches of ivory and 
even of gold; that is, we fuppofe, gilt; for Pliny, book 33, 
chap, 11, fpeaks of couches of fil vie. with fomething like, 
aftonifhment. ' 


CHaPp. 
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Cuap. IX. 


Cacilius the poet ufed “ frons”’ in the mafculine gene 
der, not by poetic licence, but with propriety and 
by analogy. 

: ITH propriety and fpirit has Ceaecilius, 

in his Subftiture, written— 
«© Nam hi funt inimici peffimi* fronte hilaro, 
Corde trifti, quos neque ut adprehendas neque 
ut mittas, {cias.” 


Hard is the tafk to guard againft his wiles, 
Who cheats with heart averfe and hollow 
finiles. 


I quoted thefe lines in a company of young 
men of learning, when we were fpeaking of a 


* Pefimi.|—A fimilar expreffion may be found in Taci-~ 
tus. See the Life of Agricola, 41. 1. 

Crebro per eos dies apud Domitianum abfens accufatus, 
abfens abfolutus eft; caufa periculi non crimen, aut que- 
rela lefi cujufquam, fed infenfus virtutibus princeps et gloria 
Virl, ac pefimum inimicorum genus laudantes. 


: Like this alfo is the fentiment of Achilles in Homer— 


Who dare think one thing and another tell, 
My foul detefts them as the gates of hell. 


See alfo Auguflin de Civitate Dei, 1. 19. and Cicero de 
Amicitia, as quoted by Gronovius in his edition of Gel- 
a , 


character 
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character of this fort. One who was prefent, a 
grammarian of the common ftamp, but a man of 
fome rank, faid, “ What a licentious and impu- 
dent fellow was this Cacilius, to fay fronte* hi- 
Jaro, and not bilaré, without fhrinking from fo 
grofs a folecifm.”—“ Rather,” replied 1, “ how 
licentious and impudent are we, who impro- 
perly.and ignorantly affert ,that fronfem is not 
the mafculine gender, fince the rule of propor- 
tion called analogy, and the authority of the an- 
cients, teftify that we ought to fay, not banc, but 
bunc frontem ; for Cato, inthe sth of his Origines, 
has this paflage: ‘ Poftridie fignis collatis a qua 
fronte peditatu, cquit bus, atque aliis, cum boftium — 
legionibus pugnavit.’ In the fame book too, Cato 
has recto frente.” “ But,” fays this half-learned 
grammarian, “ away with your authorities, which, 
perhaps, you may poffefs, and give us a hittle rea- 
fon, which it feems you do not “porte.” Irritated 
alittle at this expreffion, as was natural from my 
age, “ Attend,” faid I, “ learned Sir, to my rea- 
foning, which, however falfe it may be, you can- 
not confute. All words ending in the three fame 
letters as frons are of the mafculine gender, if 
they are terminated in the genitive like mons, 


® Fronte.}—The word about which there is a difpute i in 
this chapter was ufed in both genders by the beit writers. 
See Nonius Marcellus. 

Virgil fays, frontem obfcenam; Cato de re militar ufes 
fronte longo; and coloratum frontem occurs in Plautus. 
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pons, fons.” He, on the othe hand, ftill fup- 
porting his c-u'e, faid, * but there are, young » 
man, feveral fimilar words not of the mafculine 
gender.’ Eve y ne hen ca'lel upon him to 
‘mention only one; but he, throwing himfelf into 
different attitudes, could not open his lips, and 
even changed colour. 1 then interfered: ‘* Go,” 
faid I, “ take thirty days to find this; and hav- 
ing found it, give us the meeting,” “So we fent 
away this ignorant man to hunt for a word, by 
the help of which he might do away the effect of 
the termination. 


CHAP 
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Cuap. X. 


The frrange and voluntary death of certain Milefian 
virgins". . 


LUTARCH, in his firft treatife upon the 
foul, when fpeaking of certain habits which’ 
take pofieffion of the human mind, has men- 
tioned that the Milefian virgins (nearly all of 
them that were in the city) on a fudden, with- 


* This ftory of the Milefian virgins is alfo tobe found in 
Plutarch’s tract on the Virtues of Women. 

The Romans, frequent as the crime of fuicide was among 
them, endeavoured to mark their general abhorrence of it 
by difgracing the dead bodies of thofe who deftroyed them- 
felves: no rites of fepulture were allowed to the felf-mur- 
derer, 

Virgil, in his twelfth A£neid, brands this crime with the 
epithet of informe 


Purpureos moritura manu defcendit amicus, 
Et nodum informis Jeti trabe neétit ab alta, 


Heyne, at this paflage, calls this kind of death heroicum 
et tragicum, that is frequent in the ancient Greek poets and 
tragedians. Jocafta hanged herfelf, fo did Epicafte and 
Anticlea the mother of Ulyfies, and Clite and Phadra, &c. 
See alfo Bayle, in his di€tionary, at the ‘article Abdera, 
Montaigne alfo tells this ftory, and calls the principle which 
induced the Milefian virgins thus to deftroy themfelves a fu- 
rious compact, 

out 
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out any apparent caufe, took the refolution of 
dying, and that many actually hanged themfelves. 
As this difpofition daily increafed, and no remedy 
could prevent their determination to die, the 
Milefians decreed, that the virgins who fhould 
thus hang themfelves fhould be. carried to their 
funeral naked, with the fame rope that hanged 
them. After this decree the young women de- 
fifted from their fuicide, deterred only by the 
fhame of meeting with fuch difhonourable inter- 
ment. % , 
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Cuap. XI. 


Form of the fenatorial decree for banifhing philofo- 
phers from Rome; alfo the decree of the cenfor, by 
which they were cenfured and refrained who 
inftituted and taught rhetoric at Rome*. 


N’ the confulate of Caius Fannius, Strabo, 
and Marcus Valerius Mefiala, a confultation 
of the fenate was holden concerning the Latin 


philofophers and teachers of rhetoric. 
Marcus 


* The difficulties which the art of rhetoric had to encounter 
on it’s firft introduction at Rome, are explained by Suetonius 
in his tra&t de Claris Rhetoribus, where the decree detailed 
in this chapter is alfo quoted. See alfo Bayle, at the article 
Fannius. Confult alfo Tertullian, p. 397, Havercamp’s edi- 
tion. I fubfcribe his words: 

Quis poetarum, quis fophiftarum, qui non de prophetarum 
fonte potaverit? inde igitur et philofophi ritum ingenii fur- 
rogaverunt; inde opinor et a quibufdam philofophia legibus 
quoque ejecta eft a Thebzis dico, a Sparteolis et Argwis. 

Thefe Grecian ftates of Thebes, Sparta, and Argos, ba- 
nifhed philofophers from among thém as the corruptors of 
their youth. See Seneca ad Helvec. Aliquando philofophi 
velut corruptores juventutis abire juffi funt. 

Many are of opinion that this decree at Rome was confined 
to the Epicureans. See lian, Var. Hift. 9. 12. I thus tranf- 
late the chapter: The Romans expelled Alczus and Philif- 
cus, the Epicureans, from their city, becaufe they inftruéted . 
the youth in many vicious pleafures. The Meffenians alfo 

expelled 
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« Marcus Pomponiusreprefented, that injurious 
reports were fpread concerning thefe philofophers 
and rhetoricians;* it. was therefore decreed that 

-Marcus Pomponius the pretor fhould watch 
-and.take care that, for the good of the public 
~and his own credit, they fhould not remain at 
Rome.” | 

A few years after this decree of the fenate, 
-Cnzus Domitius CEnobarbus and Lucius Li- — 
cinius Craffus, the cenfors, iffued this edi& for 
reftraining Latin rhetoricians : 

« Whereas we have been informed that there 
are men who have inftituted a new fcience, and 
that to the fchool of thefe men our youth flock, 
while they call themfelves Latin rhetoricians, and 
that there the young men pafs whole days in 
idlenefs; now our anceftors have fixed what 
inftruction their children fhould imbibe, and 
what fchools they fhould frequent; thefe new 
inftitutions, therefore, which accord not with 
our cuftoms, nor the cuftoms of our anceftors, 
are neither agreeable nor proper; wherefore, to 
thofe who conduct as well as thofe who fre- 
quent fuch feminaries, we have thought proper 


expelled the Epicureans, Athenzus fays the fame, 12. 12. 
and fo does Suidas at the article Epicurus. 

The emperor Julian alfo forbade the rhetoricians to teach 
the Chriftians, determined if thefe latter would not be pa- 
gans they fhould not be fcholars. See the Life of Julian by 
the Abbé dela Bleterie. 
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to exprefs our difapprobation of their proceed- 
ings.” , 

Not only in thofe very rude times, and when 
they were unpolifhed in Greek literature, were 
philofophers banifhed from Rome, but when Do- 
mitian was emperor they were, by a decree of 
the fenate, driven out of the city, and banifhed 
Italy, at which time, the philofopher Epictetus - 
went from Rome to Nicopolis on account of that 
decree, | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 
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“ Ceebvated paffage from a-fpeech of ieviainid con~ 
neg his frugality and continence *. 


THEN Coins Gracchus returned from 
Sardinia, he-addrefied himfelf to.an af 
fembly of the people in thefe, words— O14 
« In the. government of your province [ have 
conduéted myfelf, not as confulting my own ambi- 
tion, but your intereft. I had no tavern, no 
beautiful youths as attendants, but your fons, 
- who were more modeft at my entertainments 
than in fervice with their general.” . After- 
wards he fays, “ I took care that no one in the 
province fhould fay with truth that I had received 
a penny, or any larger fum, as a prefent, or that 


* Thecenfors had profecuted Gracchus for leawing his office 
of queftor in Sicily before the period which the law requir- 
ed. This Gracchuys did to folicit the tribunefhip. His 
oration, part of which is here quoted, made {uch an impref- 
fion on his hearers as to obtain his acquittal. 

Charifius, an old grammarian quoted by Prifcian, and 
preferved in Putfchius, has given fo much more of the {fpeech 
of Gracchus as may enable us to form an idea of the 

_Whole. It muft be remembered that the virtues of Grac- 
chus were entitled to the greater commendation, becaufe 
Sicily was confidered as a place of great corruption, luxury, 


and vice, 
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by my means any one had incurred expence. 
Two years have I been in your province, and if 
any harlot has entered my houfe, or any flave 
been feduced * for my purpofes, confider. me as 
the loweft and moft abandoned of mankind; fince . 
I was thus continent with their flaves, you may 
fuppofe what was my conduct toward your fons.” 

A little further on he fays, “ Thus, my country- 
men, though when I went from Rome I carried 
my bags full of money, I brought them from the 
province empty; while others, who have carried 
out cafks filled with wine, have brought oe 
home filled with gold.” 


* Seduced.]-—Gronovius and all the editions have foli- 
citus eft. There can be no doubt but it ought to be 
follicitatus eft; for omnium natorum, I would propofe to 
read, hominum natorum. 


CHAP, 
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Cuap. XIIl. 


Of unufual verbs, called by the grammarians com- 


mon; and ufed in either voice. 


HE verbs ator, vereor, hortor, and con/folor 
are common, and may be ufed either way, 
as vereor te and vereor abs te, that is, tu me vereris; 
utor te and utor abs te, that is, tu me uteris; hortor 
deand hortor abs te, that is, tu me bortaris ; confolor 
te and confolor abs te, that is, tu me confolaris. 
Teftor alfo, and interpretor, have this reciprocal 
fignification. But thefe words are commonly 
ufed only in one way, and it is doubted whether 
they are ever ufed in the other. Afranius, in his 
Confobrinis, has— 


Hem ifto' parentum eft vita vilis liberis, 
Ubi malunt metui quam vereri fe ab fuis. 


Here vereri is applied in its lefs ufual fenfe. No- 
vus, in the Ligata et Lignaria, applies the word 
utitur in its oppofite fenfe: ‘ quia fupellex multa, 
que non ufitur, emitur tamen ;” that is, “ que 


* Hem ifto, &c.|—Thefe lines, as they here ftand, are far 
from perfpicuous. Muretus, in his Various Readings, propofes 
a different reading. The meaning is, the life of parents who 
wifh rather to be dreaded than beloved can be little agree- 
able to their children. 


M 3 ufui 
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ufui non eft,” which is not in ufe. Marcus Cato, 
in” his sth orig. fays, “ exercitum.fuum pran- 
fum paratum cobortatum eduxit foras atque in- 
ftruxit.” Confolor is likewife applied in its un- 
ufual fenfe in a letter which Quintus Metellus 
wrote, in his banifhment, to Cnzeus and Licinius 
Domitius: ‘* When I think,” fays he, * of your 
regard for me, J am greatly comforted, (vehemen- 
tér confolor) and your fidelity and virtue are im- 
prefied upon my mind.” In the fame manner 
Marcus Tullius, in his rf book ‘ de Divina- 
tione,”. has ufed ¢efata and interpretata, fo that 
reftor and interpretor appear to be verbs Common; 
fo Salluft has the phrafe dilergitis proferiptorum 
bonis, as if largior were one of thefe verbs com- 
mon. Thus we fee veritum, puditum, and pigi- 


tum, not ufed perfonally in the infinitive mood, — 


nor confined to the ancients alone, but’ adopted 
by Marcus Tullius in his fecond book “ de Fini- 
bus: ‘ Primum Ariftippi Cyrenaicorumque 
omnium quos non.ef veritwin in ea voluptate qua 
maxima dulcedine fenfum, moveret, fummum 
bonum ponere.” Dignor alfo, and veneror, confi- 


teor, and feftor, are accounted verbs common, ace 


cording to that paflage in Virgil— 


Conjugio Anchifa Veneris dignate fuperbo, 
Curfufque dabit venerata facerdos. 


—Confefi ris is a phrafe which occurs in the 
Twelve Tables, in thefe words: © JEris con- 
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felfi rebufque judicatis 3o dies jufti fint”’ In 
the fame tables too, is this paflage: “ Que fi 
erit teftatior libripenfve fuerit in teftimonium 
fariatur improbus, inteftabilifque* efto.” 


» * Inteftabilifque.|—This was a law term, and has two figni- 
fications; it means both one whofe evidence could not be 
taken in a court of juftice, who was confequently infamous ; 
it meant alfo.one who could not make a will. See Ho- 
race— 


Ts a eatabiiie et facer efto. 
Sat.3.1. v.18. 


Ulpian fays, that whoever wrote a libellous poem could 
neither make a will himfelf, nor be witnefs to the will of ano- 
ther perfon. Inteftabilis was fometimes alfo ufed in another 
and lefs decent fenfe, though perhaps Lambin may 
have feen a meaning in PJautus which Plautus himfelf never 
intended. See the Curculio-of Plautus, AG I. Scene I. 


Semper curato ne vis inteftabilis. 


On the fubje& of eris confefi, which fragment occurs in the 
fentence above, {ee Gellius again, book 20. c. 1, _ 


M 4 CHar 
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CHuap. XIV, 


Metellus Numidicus has borrowed a new figure of 
Jpeech from the Greek orators. 


N Metellus Numidicus’s third book, contain-. 

ing his accufation againft Valerius Meffala, I 
obferved a new expreffion. His words are thefe: 
_ © When he found. himfelf involved * in fuch.a 
charge, and faw his companions coming in tears 
to the fenate to complain that great fums of 
money had been exacted,” pecunias fe maximas 


exatias appeared to me a Greek mode of ex-" 


preffion; for the Greeks fay sicempafaro put oc pryupsovy 
he demanded money of me; and if that phrafe is 
allowable; any one may be faid to’be exactus pe- 
cuniam. Thus Cecilius appears to have ufed 
the word in his Hypobolimeus*— 


Ego illud minus nihilo exigor portorium, | 
which is, “ neverthelefs, that cuftom-houfe fee is 
required of me.” 


* Him/felf involved.|\—Quum fe fciet, a friend propofes to 
read quum re fciret, which may be rendered when he pofi- 
tively knew. H. Stephens difputes the accuracy of the 
title of this chapter. See the annotations at the end of his 
edition of Gellius, p. 59. 

* Hypobolimeus,|—A few other fragments of this play 
have been preferved by H. Stephens, and may be found in 
Nonius Marcellus. ‘To Hypobolimzus the term Aé{chinus is 
added by Nonius Marcellus as wel] as by Gellius. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP . mV 


The ancients ufed “ paffis velis,” and “ paffis ma- 
nibus,” not from their own word “ patior,” but 
from © pando.” 


ROM the verb pando the ancients formed 

pafum and not paxfum, and expaffum, with 
the prepofition, not expanfum. ‘Thus Ceecilius in 
his Synariftufze "— 


* Synariftufe.}—Thefe are the only fragments of this 
play, and are to be found no where but in Gellius, from 
whom they are inferted by H. Stephens in his collection. 

A play of this name was written by Crates, as appears 
from Julius Pollux. Pliny alfo, in his 23d book, tells us, 
that Menander wrote a comedy called Synariftuf#. His 
words are, Item apud Menandrum Synarifu/e hoc edunt. 

For di/pefis, at the conclufion of this chapter, I would ra- 
ther read di/perfis, and confequently derive the word from 
difpergo. 

This fenfe of difperfis comis occurs in Anacreon, The 
lines are fufliciently elegant to be quoted— 


EAsnas 0” erevdepes nos 
Tlhoxapuwv, ataxnte cuveig 
Ages we Oervos xeric 


The meaning of the quotation from Plautus is this— 


You'll fhortly march, I fancy, in this pofture, 
Without the Metian gate, bearing along 
A gibbet, with your hands fpread out, 


§ | Heri 
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_ Heri vero profpexiffe eum fe ex tegulis 
Hec nuntiaffe, et flammeum expaffum domi. 


A woman is faid to be paffo capillo, with difhe- 
velled hair, guafi porretto, expanfo, and we fay 
pafiis manibus, paffis velis, in the fenfe of diductis 
and diftentis. So Plautus, in his Miles Gloriofus, - 
changing a into é, as is ufual in compound words, 
fays difpeffis for di/paffis: 

Credo ego ifthoc exemplo tibi effe eundum 

extra portam, 
Difpeflis manibus patibulum cum, habebis. 


CHap, 
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~~ 


Cuap. XVI. 
Extraordinary death of Milo of Crotona*. 


AT ILO of Crotona, a celebrated wreftler, 
who, as is recorded, was crowned in the 

fiftieth Olympiad, met with a lamentable and 
extraordinary death. When, now an old man, 
he had defifted from his athletic art, and was 
journeying alone in the woody parts of Italy, he 
faw an oak very near the road fide, gaping in the 
middle of the trunk with its branches extended ; 
willing, I fuppofe, to try what ftrength he had 
left, he put his fingers into: the fiffure of the tree, 
and attempted to pluck afide and feparate the 
oak, and did actually tear and divide it in the 
middle; but when the oak was thus fplit in 
two, and he relaxed his hold as having accom- 
plifhed his intention, upon a ceffation of the force 


* The ftory of Milo occurs in fo many authors, ancient as 
well as modern, that it muft neceflarily be familiar to every - 
reader. The learned are not agreed about the tim¢ when 
this man lived. Some fay he flourifbed in the time of Tar- 
quinius Prifcus, others in the, time of Tarquinius Superbus. 
Salmafius, in his annotaifons on Solinus, has entered at 
length into the queition, but hes not cleared it up. 


it 
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it returned to its natural pofition, and left the 
man, when it united, with his hands confined’, to 
be torn by wild beatts. 


© His hands confined.|}—The mode of Milo’s death is thus 
mentioned by Ovid, if indeed the Ibis be Ovid’s— 


Utque Milon robur deducere fiffile tentes, 
Nec poflis captas inde referre manus, _ 


CHAP, 
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Cuap. XVII, 


Why the nobler Athenian youth left off playing on 
the flute, which had been long the cuftom of their 


country *, 


LCIBIADES the Athenian, when a 
youth, was inftructed by his uncle Pericles 
in the liberal arts and fciences; and Pericles or- 
dered Antigenides, a mufician, to be fent for to 
teach him to play on the flute, which was then 
confidered as a great accomplifhment. He ap- 
plied the pipe to his mouth and blew into it, but 
difeufted by the deformity of his countenance, 
he flung it afide and broke it. As foon as this 
ftory was known, by univerfal confent the fcience 
of playing on the flute was difcontinued. This 
{tory is taken from the 2gth commentary of 
Pamphilas, 


* This anecdote is related by Plutarch, who gives asa rea- 
fon why Alcibiades refufed to learn the flute, that whoever 
plays on the harp might at the fame time talk or fing, but 
that he who played on the flute was debarred of converfation. 
** Let the Thebans,’’ faid he, * play on the flute, for they 
know not how to converfe; but we of Athens have Miner- 
va and Apollo as our tutelar gods, one of whom threw the 
flute away, whilft the other ftripped off the tkin of the man 
agho played upon it,”? 


CHap, 
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~ Cb ap. “OX VIET. 


Lhe battle in the civil war, and the vittory obtained 
by Cafer at Pharfalia, was mentioned and foretold 
by one Cornelius, a prieft, who was that day at 
Patavium in Italy *. | 


N theday when Caius Caefarand Cnzus Pom- 

#4 pey engaged in Theflaly, acircumftance hap- 
pened at Petavium in Italy, beyond the Po, which 
- deferves to be recorded, One Cornelius, a prieft, 
a man 


* The circumftance of this prophecy by this Cornelius ix 
mentioned by, Lucan, b, 7. v. 192. | 


Euganeo, fi vera fides memorantibus, augur 
Colle fedens Aponus terris ubi fumifer exit, 
Atque Antenorei difpergitur unda Timavi, 


Venit fumma dies, geritur res maxima, dixit, &c. &c. 
Which lines are thus rendered by Rowe— 


Where Aponus firft fprings in fmoky fteam, 

And full Timavus rolls his nobler ftream, 

Upon a hill that day, if fame be true, 

A learned augur fat the tkies to view ; 

« Tis come; the great event iscome,”’ he cried; 
* Our impious chiefs their wicked war decide.” 
Whether the feer obferv’d Jove’s forky flame, 
And mark’d the firmament’s difcordant frame; 


Or 
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a man of family, honoured from his fituation as 
a prieft, and refpectable from the fanétity of his 
life, on a fudden emotion of his mind exclaimed, 
that he faw at a diftance a moft furious engage- 
ment; he then loudly vociferated, as if he were 
himfelf in the battle, that he obferved fome 
giving way, others prefling on, and fpoke of 
flaughter, flight, weapons, a renewal of the fight, 
and the cries of the dying. At laft he exclaimed, 
«© Czlar is victorious.” The forebodings of 
Cornelius at that time appeared futile and fenfe- 
lefs, but were afterwards the caufe of great fur- 
prife. . Not only the day when the battle was 
fought in Theffaly, and the event of the battle, 
which he foretold, proved true, but all the 
changes of the day, and the order of the con- 
flict between the two armies, were defcribed by 
his’emotions and exclamations. 


Or whether, in that gloom of fudden night, 
The ftruggling fun declar’d the dreadful fight, 
From the fir birth of morning in the fkies, 
Sure never day like this was known to rife; 
In the blue vault as in a volume {pread, 
Plain might the Latian deftiny be read. 


C HAp, 
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Cliata boukx. 


Paffage worthy of record, Srom the fatire. of Marcas 
Varro, entitled, eps sderparwv, 


HE number of perfons is not fmall to 
whom that obfrvation of Marcus Varro, 


in his fatire againft luxurious eating, applies: . 


“Tf,” faid he, ‘* you had given a twelfth part 
of that attention to the ftudy of philofophy which 
you have laid out to make your baker give you 
good bread, you might long fince have become 


a good man*; but now, people who know the ° 


baker would give an hundred thoufand fefterces 
for him, while for. you no one would, who 
knows you, give an hundred pence.” , 


* A geod man.j]—'The epithet bonus, applied to vir, was 
ufed in a variety of fignifications. Horace fays— 


Vir bonus eft quis? 
Qui confulta patrum, qui leges juraque fervat. - 


Vir bonus fometimes implies a wealthy man. Bona, applied 


to dicta, means facetious or witty fayings. In what fenfe it- 


is to be underftood in this chapter it is not eafy to fay; 
probably it is fynonymous with locuples. : 
The moft celebrated bakers were of Lydia, Phoenicia, and 
Cappadocia. See Athenaus, book 3. chap. 29. Creefus 
honoured the woman who made his bread with a ftatue of 


‘gold. See Herodotus, Clio, chap. 51. 
| . CHAP. 
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CHuarp. XX, 


- 


i * é 
Circumpances of the birth, life, manners, and death 
" | of the poet Euripides. 


¢ 


HEOPOMPUS fays, that the mother 

of the poet Euripides gained a livelihood 
by felling vegetables', but that his father, when 
Euripides was born, was told by the Chaldzeans 
that his child would be conqueror in the public 
games. The father, interpreting the boy’s fate 
literally, thought he ought to make him a wreft- 
ler; and fo, ftrencthening by exercife the youth’s 
body, he. introduced him among the young men 
who were to contend in the Olympic games. At 
firft, on account of his tender age, he was not admit- 
tedtotheconteft. Afterwards, inthe Eleufinianand 
Thefean contefts, he engaged, and was victorious. 
Then, from his attention to bodily exercifes, pro- 
ceeding to the culture of his mind, he was a 
follower of Anaxagoras the phyfician, and of Pro- 
dicus the rhetorician, whilft Socrates was his in- 


* Selling vegetables, |}-—Suidas fays this account is not true; 
and afferts, on the authority of Philochorus, that the mother 
of Euripides was of a very noble family. Valerius Maximus 
fo far contradiéts Suidas as to affirm, that the tale of the low 
defcent of this poet was believed by almoft all learned men ; 
Omnium pene doftorum litere loquuntur. 


Vou. III. En | ftructor 
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ftruétor in moral philofophy. At eighteen 
years old he began to write tragedy. Philo- 
chorus * relates, that in the ifland of Salamis was 
a wild gloomy’.cave; which I have feen, wherein 
Euripides often compofed? his tragedies. He is 


® Philochorus.j—This was an hiftorian of great celebrity. 
He flourifhed in the time of Ptolemy Philopater. He wrote 
a hiftory of Athens, was put to death by Antigonus, and is 
commended in the Scholia to the Rane of sed ‘See 
Rane, fcene 1. act 5. 

3 Compofed.|—Gronovius writes {criptitarit ; pila it 
is mifprinted for fcriptitavit, or it may be fcriptitaret. In 
the fentence which follows, for coctu we fhould probably 
readcoitu. 

Euripides exprefies himfelf with great feverity againft the 
female fex in his Hippolytus. Among other things he 

_fays— 
By 2 fair femblance to deceive the world; 
Wherefore, O Jove! beneath the folar beams 
That evil, woman, didit thou canfe to dwell, 


Again— | 
Perdition feize you both ! 
For with unfatiated abhorrence fill 


*Gainft woman will I fpeak, 
For they are ever uniformly wicked. 


I have ufed Mr Wodhull’s tranflation— 

That Euripides difliked women is affirmed alfoby Diogenes 
Laertius, who fays; that the poet had two wives, both of 
whom proved unchafle. See alfo the 13th book of Athee 
nzus on this fubject. The Athenians pafled a decree, 
enabling every man to have two wives, in order to increafe 
the population of their city, which had been exhaufted by 
frequent wats. 


faid 
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faid to have held all women in particular abhor- 
rence, either from a natural diflike to their com- 
pany, or becaufe he had at the fame time two 
wives, which, by the Athenian law, was allowed 
to"people tired of one marriage. Ariftophanes — 
notices this antipathy to women in his Thefmo- 
phoriafufe thus— 


Pd have all women wreak their vengeance 
due 

For many crimes upon this guilty wretch ; 

Give him coarfe fare, for that fhall fuit +him 
well 

Who on the gardener’s roots hath ever lived.” 


And Alexander CEtolus* wrote thefe lines on 
Euripides : 


Although thy pupil Anaxagoras 

Doth for a grave and churlifh pedant pafs, 
Let him but write, and quickly you fhall know 
What honied ftrains from chanting fyrens flow. 


When Euripides was in Macedonia with king 
Archelaus, that monarch admitted him to his in- 
timacy; but, returning one night from vifiting 


* Alexander CEtolus.}—A tragic poet and grammarian, 
who flourifhed in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Strabo 
has preferved three more of his verfes. See alfo Parthenius, 
who, in his Erotica, inferts fome beautiful verfes as from 
Alexander @itolus. 


N 2 the 
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the king, he was torn by dogs® fet on him by a 
rival, and died of. his wounds. 

The Macedonians treated his tomb and his 


memory with fuch refpect, that upon various 
occafions they fung with exultation, 


“ Ne’er fhall thy name, Euripides, be loft.” 


Proud that fo great a poet had been buried in 
their country. So that when ambafladors were 
fent to them from the Athenians, requeft-— 
ing that his bones might be fent back to Athens, 
his ‘native land, the Macedonians, unanimoufly 
perfifted in denying the requett. 


3 Torn by dogs.| The incident of the death of. Euripides 
is related by Suidas, and: gave, rife ‘to the proverbial exa 
preflion of wpouspe xvves, which is to be found explained, with 
reference to this event, in the Greek proverbs extracted from 
Suidas, Diogenianus, &e. 

The ‘rival.was fome, courtier, who fafpedted that. Euri- 
pides had done him ill offices with the king, their common 
matter. 

“Writers, however, are by no means agreed ae refer 
snanner of this poet’s death. Some fay fimply that he died in 
Macedonia, \otliers ' that'e was torn in pieces'by women. 

The Athenians, ‘not being able to, recover the bones of 
Euripides, erected a fiatue to his honour, as is mantiones by 
Paufanias, 


rts 
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Cuap... XX. 


_ By the poets, the fons of Fove are reprefented as very 
_ wife and polifbed, thofe of Neptune moft rude and 
ferocious. | 


NHE poets have defcribed the fons of Ju- 

piter* as diftinguifhed by their virtue, 

their wifdom, and their ftrength, as AZacus, Mi- 

nos, and, Sarpedon; while the fons of Neptune, 

as Cyclops, Cercyon, and the Leftrygons, are 

reprefented as ferocious, cruel, and deftitute of all 
humanity, as if fprung from the fea. 


* Sons of Fupiter.}—If I were feverally to recite the vir- 
tues of thefe fuppofed fons of Jupiter, and the contrary 
qualities of the defcendants of Neptune, I might fill feveral 
pages with extracts frem the ancient poets and otherwriters. 
Yet the ancient mythologifts were not very confiftent in the 
qualities they imputed to Jove, and thofe who fprung from 
him; for thoughon the principle that he was the fource of all 
that was good, and fair, and graceful, they made him the father 
of Venus, the Graces, the Hours, &c. yet he was alfo the 
‘father of Mars, the god of violence and flaughter, and 
Vulcan, the god of fire. On thefe fubjects it is worth 
while to confult Phurnutus de Natura Deorum, as well as 
Blackwell’s Letters on Mythology, among a multitude of 


other writers. 


N 3 Crap. 
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Cuoap. XXII. 


Story of Sertorius ; his cunning, and the artifice be 
employed to keep bis barbarian foldiers together, 
and conciliate their good will *. 


‘ERTORIUS was an acute man and a 

good general, who underftood the art of 
Seng and managing an army. Upon try- 
ing occafions he would, to effect any advanta- 
geous purpofe, tell a lie to his foldiers, read 
feigned letters, or relate to them a pretended 
dream; and fometimes, if it affifted him in raif- 
ing the fpirits of his men, he would talk of -cer- 
tain religious interferences. But his moft memo- 
rable contrivance was this:—A white deer*, of 
moft exquifite beauty and extraordinary fwiftnefs, 
was given him bya Lufitanian. He endeavoured 
to perfuadle his followers that this animal came to 
him from heaven; that, infpired by the power of 
Diana, it converfed with him, gave him advice, 


* The ftory here related of Sertorius may be found at greater 
length in Plutarch, and its parallel occurs in the Hiftory of 
Socrates, of Numa Pompilius, of Scipio, and others. 

* Pliny talks of a white hind; and Paufanias fays, that fuch 
‘caufed great admiration in Rome. 

Sertorius is compared, in the principal circumftances of his 
life and fortunes, to the Greek commander Eumenes. The 
‘name of the man who gave Sertorius his hind was Spanus. 


and 
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and pointed out to him what was proper to be 
done; and if he found it neceffary to impofe any 
harfh commands upon the army, he declared that 
he took his directions from the ftag.. When he 
faid this, all paid obedience to him as to a deity, 
Upon a certain day, when it was faid that the 
enemy were approaching, this deer, alarmed at 
the hurry and tumult, fled, and hid icfelf.ina - 
neighbouring marfh; and, after having been 
fearched for, .was fuppofed to have perifhed., 
Some days after, news was brought to Sertorius 
that the deer was found. He defired the mef- 
fenger to fay nothing, threatening him with ° 
punifhment if he difcovered the fecret. He then 
defired him, on the following day, to repair with 
the deer to a place where ‘he would be with 
a party of his friends, and there let it loofe. The 
day following, his friends being admitted to him, 
he faid he had feen, in his fleep, the deer which 
had been killed, return to him. He then pro- 
ceeded to iffue his commands as ufual; when, 
‘upon a fign from Sertorius, the deer was let loofe, 
and rufhed into his apartment. A great cla- 
mour and aftonifhment immediately enfued. Thus 
the credulity of thefe ignorant people was, upon 
great occafions, rendered very ufeful to Serto- 
rius. It is related, that of the nations who aéted 
with Sertorius, notwithftanding he was routed 
in many battles, not one ever deferted from him, 
although that race of men is, of all others, moft 


inconfiant, 
N 4 — Crap, 
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Cuap. XXIII, 


Of the ages of the celebrated hiftorians, Hellanicus, 
| Herodotus, and Thucydides. 


HE hiftorians, Hellanicus, Herodotus, and 
Thucydides, were in equal reputation‘ for 
genius almoft at the fame time, and did not 
materially differ from each other in age; for, in 
the beginning of the Peloponnefian war, Hella- 
nicus appears to have been fixty-five, Herodotus ” 
: fifty-three, and Thucydides forty. ‘This remark 
' is from the 11th book of Pamphila. 


* For fere laude ingenti, I would rather read pari laude in- 
genii. This account of the ages of thefe hiftorians can 
hardly be accurate, for we are told. that Thucydides heard 
Herodotus recite his hiftory at the Olympic games, and was 

a fo much delighted that he burft into tears; on which Hero 
dotus exclaimed to Olorus, the father of Thucydides, « Your 
fon difcovers a ftrong ardour for f{cience.” Now this ac- 
count of Gellius makes Herodotus no more than thirteen 
years older than Thucydides, which brings the above fac 
hardly within the limits of probability. 
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Cuap. XXIV ', 


Judgment of Volcatius Sedigitus on the Roaake comi¢ 
writers, in bis book ** de Poetis,’”’ 


NEDIGITUS, in his book upon the poets, 

has given us his opinion upon thofe who 
wrote comedies. He tells us which ppet he 
thinks excels the reft; and, in the following 
verfes, ranks them according to their degrees of 
eftimation; 


* The verfes quoted in this chapter are certainly inaccurate 
but perhaps it would not be an eafy tafk to arhend them, 
For certare, in the firft line, I would, without hefitation, 
read wverfare. The feventh is very faulty indeed, and va- 
rious readings are propofed by different commentators to 
amend it. ‘The beft emendation feems to be pretio in tertio 
eft. There is a Volcatius mentioned by Cicero, but certainly 
not the fame with this Volcatius Sedigitus. See Burman’s 
Latin Anthology, v. 1. 411. In thefe lines Attilius is pre- 
ferred to Terence; but Cicero, in one of his letters to At- 
ticus, calls Attilius, duriffimus poeta. Licinius, as quoted by 
Cicero, calls Attilius, ferreus {criptor. He was fuppofed to 
have tranflated Sophocles into Latin verfe. Attilius is often 
confounded into Attius or Accius, ‘The commentators on 
Gellius all take the alarm at feeing their favourite Terence 
placed fo low in the catalogue. Afranius, who was cotem- 
porary with Terence, thought him fuperior to all the Latin 
comic poets, and the impartial judgment of pofterity has 

confirmed this decifion, 


Oft 
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Oft ’tis a queftion ’mong the critic race, 
What bard the palm of glory ought to grace, 
To clear this matter, I’ll the truth reveal ; 
From my decree fools only thal} appeal: 

Firft honours be, Cacilius, to thy name, 

‘And to thee, Plautus, next, the meed of fame; 
Let Nazvus then adorn the third degree; 

The fourth isdue, Licinius, to thee; _ 
Be thine, Attilius, next; then, Terence; thine. 
What juft rewards await you from the Nine; 

‘Then, Lufcius, gladly I commend thy fong ; 

Then, Ennius, thine, for thine hath flourifhed long. 


=_ 
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Cc HAP. XXV". 


Of certain words which occur in the Mimiambi of 
Cneus Mattius. 


NAZUS Matai, a very learned man, has, 

in his Mimiambics, without impropriety 

and without harfhnefs, invented the word recen- 

tatur, anfwering to the Greek word avavesras, 
The lines in which that word occurs are thefe: 


«© Jam jam albicaffet Phoebus, & recentatur 
Commune lumen hominibus & voluptas,” 


© Now had the fun arifen, at whofe birth 
New light, new joy, is {cattered o’er the earth,” 


‘Mattius, too, in the fame Mimiambics, has edu/- 


care, to make fweeter, in the following lines: 


** Quapropter edulcare convenit vitam, 
Curafque acerbas fenfibus gubernare.” 


“ To fweeten life that rule is furely beft, 
Which, by indulgence, fets the mind at reft.’’ 


* The reader may fee the whole'of this epigram of Mat- 
tius in the Latin Antholegy of Burman, vol. 1. 630. 

For fenfibus, I wouldepropofe to read fuavibus. 

The two lines of Mattius, in b. 10. c.24. thefe two be- 
fore us, and four more'in c. 9. b. 20. make this epigram, 
See alfo Macrobius, 1, 1. Saturn. c. 4. 
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e HA XXVI. 


Aviftotle’s definition of a fllogifm tranftated into 
‘Latin’. 


Aiea ake has thus defined a fyllo- 
. gifm: ‘ A fentence in which, from cer- 
tain principles laid down, certain confequences 
neceflarily follow.” The interpretation of this 
definition appeared not to have been ill given 
in this manner: ‘ A fyllogifm is a fentence in 
which, from certain things agreed and allowed, 
fomething beyond. what was allowed: neceffarily 
follows what is already granted.” 


«.* There is no better definition of a fyllogifm than the fol- 
lowing, taken from Chambers: 

A fy tlopitmn § is an argument confifting of three propofitions, 
having this property, that the,conclufion meceflarily follows — 
from the two premifes,, fo. that if the. firft and fecond pro- 
pofition be granted, the conclufion muft be granted alfo, and 
the whole allowed for a demouftration.. Thus; for example + + 
all vice is: to be avoided ; ,avariceisa ‘vice; therefore avarice 

is to be avoided. 


CHAP. 
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Cuam XXVIL 


Meaning of the Comitia Calata; the Curiata, Cens 
+ turiata, Tributa, avd the Concilium, with cer- 
© tain obfervations on fimilar fubjedts. 


N the firft book of Lailius Felix’, addreffed 

to Mucius, it is faid, that Labeo affirmed 
that thefe were the comitia calata, which are 
held for the college of priefts, or to inaugurate 
the prefident of the facrifices or the PrareHstt 
that fome of thefe. were curiata, others’ centu- 
riata. The curiata were fammoned by the lictot 
Curiatus, the cemturiata by a cornicen or trum- 
peter*. At the fame comitia, which we are 
accuftomed to call calata, the denouncing ‘of 
facred rites and teftaments* took place. © The 


“ 


® Lelias Felix. ]—Commentators are by no means agreed 
who this Levlius Felix was. Some are for feading L, félius 
Felix.” 

. TonfleténJ ~The the people'wete called’ together by! a 
trumpeter appears front Dionyf, Halicarnaflenfis, 2. “The 
public, officers called the, people together by founding trum- 
pets. made of the horns of oxen.’”’ See alfo a verle of Luci 
lius, preferved in Nonius Marcellus : . 


Rauco con¢ionem fonitu, et curvis cogant cornibus, 
See alfo Propertius, 1. 4. 
Buccina cogebat prifcos ad verba quirites. 


: Tefaments. ]—Thefe comitia were not held. for the par- 
ticular purpofe of declaring wills ;, but this fort of bufinefs 
mui ‘neceflarily be done at the-comitia calata, when held, 

With refpec& to the Penopicing of facred rites, fee book 6. 
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were three kinds of te/famenta ; one which took 
place at the calata comitia, in the affembly of the 
people; the fecond, when the army was drawn 
out in array, and the foldiers were about to én- 
gage; the third, when the es and libra took 
place, and a family was emancipated. In the 
fame book of Leelius Felix is this paflage : 

“© He who does not require the prefence of all, 
but only of a portion of the people, muft fum- 
mon, not the comitia, but a cencilinm. The tri- 
bunes cannot fummon the pairicians, nor refer to 
them concerning any matter, fo that thefe are not 
called Jeges (laws) but piebifcita, which are pro- 
mulgated by the tribunes of the people; by which 
edicts the patricians were not reftrained former- 
ly, till Q. Hortenfius, dictator, paffed a law, that 
whatever law the commons fhould pafs fhould bé 
binding on the patricians.” The fame perfon, 
in another place, writes thus alfo: 

“ When the votes were given by centuries, 
they were called Curiata Comitia; when by the 
cenfus and age, the Centuriata ; when from their 
Jocal fituation, Tributa: The Centuriata could not 
be held wichin the pomcerium, becaufe the army 
muft be commanded without the city +, and not 

lawfully 

+ Without the city.|—This feems to require explanation. 
No individual was allowed to have any military command 
within the city. Jfa fuccefsful general returned home, and 
demanded a triumph, the fenate aflembled at fome place 
without the city, to judge of the juftice of his claims. If 
thefe were granted, he was, by a formal att, allowed to have 


military command within the city on the day of his triumph, 
The 


. 
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lawfully within it. The centuriata were alfo held 
in the Campus Martius, and: the army attended 
by way. of protection, as the people were eiplory 
_» ed in giving their votes. | 


- "The Centuriata Comitia were held in the Campus Mar- 
“tius.. Anciently thefe afflemblies were held in arms, to guard 
againft any fudden hoftile attack ; afterwards, a body of fol- 
diers were left in the citadel, where a ftandard was ereéted 
when this was taken down, the Comitia were underftood te 
be concluded. 


NE BOY ie 


Cuap, XXVIII. 


Cornelius Nepos was miftaken when he affirmed that 
Cicero pleaded for Sextus Rofcius in the twenty- 
third year of bis age. _ 


ORNELIUS Nepos was.a man of great 
accuracy, and the particular friend of Mar- 

cus Cicero; he, however, in his firft book on 
the Life of Cicero, appears to have fallen into ah 
error; for he fays, that he was twenty-three years 
old when he pleaded his firft caufe in public, and 
defended Sextus Rofcius, who was accufed of 
parricide, Now, from the confulate of Quintus 
Cepio and Quintus Serranus, at which time, on 
the third of the nones of January, Marcus Cicero 
was ‘born, to the time when he pleaded in de- 
fence of Quintius before Aquilius Gallus, twenty- 
fix years are found ; and there can be no doubt 
that he defended Sextus Rofcius from the accu- | 
Vor. III. N 8 fation- 
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fation of parricide, a year after he had’ pleaded 
for Quintius, on which occafion he was twenty- 
feven years old, Lucius Sylla Felix, and’ Quintus 
Metellus Pius being conftls; wherefore “Pédia- 
nus Afconius thinks that Feneftella* amiftook when 
‘he faid, that in his twenty-fixth year he! defended 
Sextus Rofcius, But the'miftake of Nepos is 


* Feneftella flourifhed in. the. time of. Auguftus, and Pedi- 
anus Afconius in the reign of Vefpafian. 02 “4b 

Cicero was killed at the command of Antony, in the 
confulfhip of C. Vibius Panfa and. A, Hirtius, on the feventh 
of the ides of December ; he confequently lived fixty-three 
years eleven months and five days. Here I may be allowed 
to. correft a typographical error in sadarcnas: who for 
eleven months reads fix. 

The following, from Middleton’ $ Life of Cicero, feemat to 
qmerit a place here, 

Speaking of Cicero he fayse~* 

«« Thus adorned and accomplifhed, he offered himfelf to 
the bar about the age of twenty-fix, not as others. sacra 
did, raw and ignorant of their bufinefs, and wanting).to, 
formed to/it by ufe and experience, but finished and qualified 
at once to fuftain any caufe which fhould be committed to 
him. It has been controverted, both by aiicients and mo- 
derns, what was the firft caufe in which he was engaged’; 
fome, give it for P. Quintius, others for S$. Rofcius; but 
neither of them are in the right, for, in his oration for Quin- 
tius, he exprefsly declares that he had pleaded pAber cau/es 
before it, and in that for Rofcius fays only, that it was the fr? 
public or criminal capfe in which he was concerned ; and it 
is reafonable to imagine that he had tried ‘his ftrength, and 
acquired fome credit in’ private caufes, before he,would ven- 
ture upon a public one of that importance, agreeably to the 
advice which Quintilian gives to his young pleaders, whofe 
rules are generally creme from the pra¢tice and example’ of 
Cicero.” 
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greater than that of Feneftella, unlefs we may 
fuppofe that Nepos fuppreffed four years of his 
life through pure regard and friendfhip, in order 
to increafe our admiration of his talents, by fhew- 
ing that Cicero, when quite a youth, could deli- 
ver fo fine an oration as that in behalf of Rof- 
cius. This, however, has been obferved, and 
recorded by the admirers of the two great ora- 
‘tors, that Demofthenes and Cicero were of the 
fame age when they fpoke their moft celebrated 
orations. ‘The former pleaded againft Andro- 
tion and Timocrates at the age of twenty-feven ; 
the latter, when one year younger, defended 
Quintius, and at twenty-feven, Sextus Rofcius : 
nor was the number of years which they lived 
very different; Cicero reached his fixty-third 
year, Demofthenes his fixtieth. 
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CHap. XXIX. 
A new figure of fpeech ufed by Pifo the annahft. 


HE two following modes of fpeaking are 

known andeftablifhed: * My name isJulius,”’ 
“Mihi nomen eft Julio,” and “ Mihi nomen 
eft Julii.”. But,.in the fecond book of Pifo’s 
Annals I have met with a third form. His 
words are thefe: ‘* Lucius Tarquinius, his col- 
league, began to be afraid becaufe his name was 
Tarquinius.” This he expreffes by “ quia Tar- 
quinium nomen* eft;” which is, as if I fhould 
fay, ©“ mihi nomen eft ulium.” 


* Tarquinium nomen.}—See Livy. Cui parentes Afca- 
nium dedere nomen. And Virgil— 


#Encadafque meo nomen de nomine fingo, ' 


Cuape. 
\ . 
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CHoarpe XXX. 


Whether the carriage called petorritum be a Gre- 
cian or Gallic name". 


J HEY who, being tired of fome other mode 
of life, apply at a late period to literary 
purfuits, frequently, if they are of a prating turn, 
and of moderate abilities, expofe themfelves, and 
appear ridiculous, in the difplay of their learn- 
ing. Of this fort was a perfon, who, not long 
ago, fpoke the moft refined nonfenfe upon the 
word petorrita; for when fome one afked what 
fort of carriage the petorritum was, and of what 
language, he defcribed a fort of carriage which 
was very foreign from the true one, and faid, the 
word was Greek, and that it meant, when inter- 
preted, “ flying wheels.” He wifhed to change 
one letter, and to fpell it petorrotum inftead of 
petorritum; and contended, that it was fo written 


* The petorritum was an open carriage with four wheels, 
ufed only by perfons of inferior rank, See Horace, 
Sat. 1. 1. 103. 

Plures calones atque caballi 
Pafcendi: ducenda petorrita. 

The following is from Feftus de Significatione Verborun— 

Petorritum vehiculum Gallicum alii ofce putant dictum, 
quod hi petora quatuor appellant ; quatuor enim habet rotas. 


O2 by 
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by Valerius Probus. I, who have many copies 
of Probus’s Commentaries, can neither meet 
with it in them, nor do I believe that Probus has 
ufed the word any where elfe; for petorritum is 
not by halves derived from Greek, but is taken | 
entirely from the Tranfalpine Gauls; it is a 
Gallic word; it is found in Varro’s 14th book 
on Divine Things; in which place, fpeaking of 
petorritum, Varro fays it is a Gallic word; and 
he adds, that Janceam is not a Latin but a Spanifh 
word. | 


Cuawio. 
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Cuap. XXXI. 


Meffage fent by the Rhodians to Demetrius, the ene- 
my’s general, when they were befieged by him, 
about the famous fiatue of Falyfus*. 


EMETRIUS, the celebrated comman- 

der, attacked the Ifland of Rhodes, and 
laid fiege to the principal and richeft town in it. 
‘That general had obtained the furname of Polior- 
cetes, for the fkill which he manifefted, and the 
machines he employed in the conduct of his 
fieges. In the courfe of the attack he was pre- 
paring to deftroy, and confume by fire, fome 


* The above anecdote is related by Plutarehin his Life of 
Demetrius, who is alfo celebrated by Pliny and by Vitru- 
vius. 

He was far from being unknown in the annals of gallan- 
try, and the beautiful Lamia was his favourite miftrefs. She 
is thus made to allude, agreeably enough, to his title of 
Poliorcetes, in the Epiftles of Alciphron— 

«* Indeed, my lord Demetrius, when I fee you in the 
field, when I hear you among your guards, and behold you 
furrounded with your foldiers, and your ambafladors, with 
your diadem on your head, 1 fwear by Venus I ‘am. ftruck 
with awe, and I turn from you as from the fun, left the 
fplendour fhould injure my eyes. ‘Then, indeed, you juitly 
reprefent Demetrius, the ftormer of cities.’? Afterwards, 
fhe fays, « By Venus, this day will I, with my lute, be- 
fiege this befieger gf cities,” &c. 
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public buildings without the walls of the town, 
which were protected only by a flight guard. 
Thefe buildings contained the famous picture 
of Jalyfus, from the hand of that illuftrious 
painter Protogenes. Enraged againft the Rho- 
dians, he envied them the beauty and the excel- 
jence of this work; but the Rhodians fent am- 
baffadors to Demetrius with this meflage: ** What 
is the reafon,” fay they, ‘* that, fetting fire to 
the building, you would deftroy this picture. If 
you conquer us, you will pofiefs the whole town, 
and, by right of victory, the ftatue unhurt will 
be yours; but if you are unable to fubdue: us, 
we defire you to confider whether it is not 
difhonourable, becaufe you cannot conquer the 
Rhodians, to make war upon the deceafed Pro- 
togenes*.” Having heard this meflage from 
the ambafiadors, relinquifhing the fiege, he 
fpared at once the picture and the city, | 


® Deceafd Protogenes.}—Here the commentators are at 
variance. Some fay Protogenes was alive and prefent at 
this fiege: if fo, it thould be read, cum Protogene et mor- 
tuo; that is, with Protogenes, who is alive, and Jalyfas, 
' who is dead. If Protogenes was dead, and the contrary 
cannot eafily be proved, my interpretation is right. Writers 
are by no means agreed who this Jalyfus was; fome af- 
firm he was a famous hunter, others, that he was a fatyr, 
others again fay, that Jalyfus was a name for Bacchus, 
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Cuap,. I. 


Words of the philofopher Mujonius in Greek, worthy to 
be heard, and ufeful to be remembered. A fentiment 
of equal utility fpoken by M. Cato to the knights 
of Numantia many years before. 


J HEN we were boys at fchool, I heard 

- the following moral fentiment fpoken by 
Mufonius * the philofopher; and I eafily remem- 
bered it, becaufe it was fo truly and clearly ex. 
preffed, and included in a fhort and round fen- 
tence: * If you have accomplifhed any honour- 
able purpofe, though with labour, the labour 


* Mufonius.]—There were two or more philofophers of 
this name; nor can it eafily be decided which of them is here 
meant; certain it is, that the fentiment which is here afcrib- 
ed to him deferves, both for its fimplicity and excellence, to 
be conftantly inftilled into the youthful mind. The fame 
fentiment, differently exprefled, may be found in various 
writers, ancient as well as modern. Some account of this 
philofopher may be found in the thirty-firft volume of the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres, 
p- 1316 
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paffes, the advantage remains; but if, for plea- 
fure’s fake, you have done a bafe action, the 
pleafure flies, and the bafenefs remains.” 

I afterwards met with this fame fentiment in 
an oration of Cato’s, which he fpoke before the 
knights of Numantia. If Cato’s fentiment be 
expreffed in more diffufe and weaker terms, yet 
it appears more entitled to our applaufe, becaufe 
it was fpoken before the other. Thefe are his 
words: ‘ Confider with yourfelves if, by labour, 
you have done any good deed, the Jabour foon 
paffes away from you, but the good deed does 
not leave you while you live; if, through the 
love of pleafure, you have done any thing difho- 
nourable, foon fhall the pleafure pafs away, but 
the difhonour fhall remain for ever.” 


CHAR, 
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1M Awe A 


Order objerved by logicians in difputing and declaim- 
ing.— Objections to this rule. 


HEY fay there is a rule in logical difpu- 
tations, that when any fubject is difcuffed 

and difputed on, if you are called upon to reply, 
you 


* To fay much upon the fubject of this chapter would be 
wafting both my time and that of the reader; the fubtleties, . 
of which the ancients were fo fond, to us appear what they 
really. are, folemn but conteimptible triflings. To the exam- 
ples recorded in the chapter of logical quibbles, many 
might be added from Diogenes Laertius, from Athenzus, 
from Cicero, from Lucian, and many others. . 

Dr. Enfield has colleéted many of thefe. I extract one 
or two from his entertaining and ufeful Hiftory of Philo- 
fophy : 

Do you know your father? Yes.—Do you know this 
man who is veiled? _No.—Then you'do not know your 
father; for it is your father who is veiled. . 

You have what you have not loft. You have not loft 
horns, therefore you have horns. 

If when you {peak the truth you fay you lie, you lie; but 


. you fay you lie when you fpeak the truth, therefore in 


{peaking truth you lie. 

Chryfippus: wrote an immenfe volume upon this laf 
quibble; and Philotas, of Cos, died of a difeafe contraéted 
from his clofe ftudy beftowed on this fubje&. The following 
anecdote alfo, which J tranfcribe from Dr. Enfield’s book 


before 
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you mutt anfwer by a fimple negation or affirma- 
tion. They who do not obferve this rule, and 
who anfwer, when called upon, by more or by’ 
different words, do not underftand the form and 
proper manner of conducting a debate. With- 
' out a doubt it is neceffary to obferve this form in 
moft difputations, becaufe a controverfy would 
be without end, and inexplicable, unlefs confined 
to fimple queftions and anfwers. However, 
there are fome occafions upon which, if you an- 
fwer concifely and fimply to a queftion, you may 
be drawn into a dilemma; as for inftance, if 
any one fhould afk, “ I defire you will tell me 
whether you have ceafed to commit adultery or 
not ?”’ now, if you anfwer according to logical . 
form, either affirming or denying, you will be 
en{fnared, whether you fay or deny that you’ 
are an adulterer; for fomething ought to be add- 


before quoted, cannot but amufe the reader: Diodorus is 
faid to have invented the famous argument againft motion. 
If any body be moved, it is either moved in the place where 
it is, or in a place where it is not; but it is not moved 
in the place where it is, for where it is it remains; nor is it 
moved in a place where it is not, for nothing can either att 
or fuffer where it is not; therefore there is no fuch thing as 
motion. Diodorus, after the invention of this wonderful ar- 
gument, was very properly repaid for his ingenuity. Hav-* 
ing had the misfortune to diflocate his fhoulder, the fur- 
geon, whom he fent for to replace it, kept him fome time 
in torture, whilft he proved to him, from his own method 
of reafoning, that the bone could not have moved out of its 
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ed, which is not in the queftion: it does ‘nor 
follow, that he who fays he has not ceafed to do 
a thing, therefore formerly did that thing; this 
is therefore a fallacious mode of reafoning, and 


_can by no means lead to a conclufion that he 


commits adultery, who fays that he has not left 
off committing adultery. But what will the de- 
fenders of this rule fay when involved in thar — 
difficulty, where they muft remain, if they give 
only a fimple anfwer to a queftion; for if J 
fhould afk one of them, “ Have you or have 
you not, that which you have not loft? I de- 


_ fire you will fay yes or no.” Let him anfwer 


briefly as he will, and he muft be caught. If he 
fays, that he has not that which he has not loft, it 


‘follows that he has no eyes, becaufe he has nor 


loft them. If he fays that he has that which he 
has not loft, it follows that he has horns, becaufe 
he has not loft them. More properly then, and 


‘more prudently, this might be anfwered: “ That 


which I had I have, if I have not loftit.” But 
this anfwer is not confiftent with the rule I fpoke 
of,. for it replies to more than was afked; this 
addition, therefore, is made to that rule, that no 
anfwer is to be given to fallacious queftions. 


CHar, 
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Cuap. Il. 


By what means, according to Erafiftratus the phy- 
fician, if food be wanting, hunger may be in fome 
degree, and for fome time, fupported.—His words 
on this fubjec. 


HEN Favorinus was at Rome, I pafied 
many whole days with him. His en- 
chanting converfation took poffeffion of my mind, 
and I attended him whitherfoever he went, charmed 
as it were by the magic of his tongue, fuch power » 
had he of delighting, upon all occafions, by his 
difcourfe. He went once to vifit a fick man, 
‘where I was admitted with him, and having con- 
verfed a good deal in Greek with the phyfi- 
cians who were there, upon the fubject of the pa- 
tient’s complaint, “ Should it not feem extraordi- 
nary,” fays he, “ thatthoughhe had formerly agreat 
appetite, yet, after three days prefcribed fafting, 
his former appetite’ is loft; for the obfervation 
made 


* His former appetite.J—As there is a conftant wafte of 
the fubftance of all animals and vegetables while living, it 
js neceflary that this fhould be fupplied by adminiftering of 
proper aliment, or they would languifh, and at length die, 

If vegetables are deprived of their pabulum, they droop 
and become flaccid. In animals, a want of fuftenance ex- 

cites 
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made by Erafiftratus is furely true: ‘ The empty 
and open fibres of the inteftines, the hollownefs 


of 


cites an uneafinefs i in the ftomach, which we denominate 
_Runger ; and this, if not ‘attended to, is foon followed by 
langtior and faintnefs. To account forthis, various hypothefes 
have been imagined. The ancients thought this was occa- 
fioned by the open and empty tubes continuing to fuck or 
draw in nourifhment after all moifture was exhaufted. Upon 
this principle, the fenfe of hunger would ceafe when the 
veflels had had fufficient time very confiderably to diminith 
or perhaps obliterate their cavities. A more modern opinion 
is, that the gaiftric juice, coming in contact with the fides of 
the ftomach when empty, vellicates its fibres, and thence 
excites the fenfation of hunger. This continuing a long time, 
the coats of the ftomach become at length infenfible to the 
ftimulus, and the appetite is loft. ‘The obfervation, how- 
ever, is true, that by refraining too long from food the ap- 
petite becomes proftrated, and is loft; and it does honour to 
the ingenuity of Favorinus to have hit upon this method of 
curing a depraved or inordinate appetite. 

On the fame fubjeét, the following extra& from my friend 
Dr. Ruffel’s Hiftory of Aleppo feems pertinent in this place: 
« But the moft remarkable of all the voluntary fafts is one 
of fix complete days, during which time thofe who faft reli- 
gioufly maintain an abftinence from all kinds of nourifhment, 
not fo much as fuffering water to enter their lips, and, what 
they reckon almoft an equal hardfhip, renouncing tobacco. 
Some, during the two firft days of this faft, make their ap- 
pearance in the bazar to tranfact bufinefs, but confine them- 
felves afterwards clofe to the houfe; and pafs the time in read- 
ing the feriptures or in prayer. During the two firft days, 
they fuffer: both from hunger and thirft; but afterwards, the 
fenfe of hunger being blunted, they fuffer chiefly from thirft,. 
After the third or fourth day, they appear for the mof: 
part dull and drowfy, their breath becomes in a high degree 
offenfive, 
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of the belly, and the cavity of the ftomach, caufe 
hunger, which, either being filled with food, or 
contracted by continued privation, the longing 
defire and craving for food is extinguifhed.’ The 
fame Erafiftratus cbferves too,” fays he, “ that the 
Scythians, when occafion required, in order to 
endure hunger longer than ufual, applied a very 
tight bandage round the belly; and they thought 
that by this compreffion of the belly hunger was 
prevented. ” Thefe and other obfervations Favo- 
rinus, with the greateft affability, conimunicated. 
And when, fome time after, I read Erafiftratus’s 
firft book of Diftinétions, I met with the paflage 
which I had heard Favorinus quote. His words 
upon the fubject are thefe: “ I fuppofed, there- 
fore, from the violent contraction of the belly, 
a great abftinence from food had taken place; 
for generally, to thofe who abftain by choice from 
food, at firft hunger arifes, but after a time it 
ceafes.”” So, a little further on, “ The Scythians 
are wont, when upon any occafivn it is necef- 
fary for them to faft, to bind up the belly with 
broad belts, in order to fubdue their hunger; for 
when the ftomach is nearly full, or has no va- 
cuity in it, they are then not hungry, and when 


offenfive, and their pulfe finking, is variably quick and flow. 
On the evening of the fixth day, at the expiration of the » 
faft, they moiften the throat with a few {poonfuls of oil of 
almonds, and afterwards fip chicken broth. They return, 
by flow degrees, to the ufe of folid food, and it isa long while 
before they recover their former appetite.” 


the 
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the body is thus preffled together it has no va- 
cuity.” In the fame treatife Erafiftratus fays, 
that the intolerable power of hunger, which 
the Greeks call €zasuov, (the hunger of an ox) 
happens more frequently on very cold days than 
when the weather is ferene and temperate; and 
he fays, he has not yet difcovered the caufes 
why that difeafe prevails particularly at.fuch a. _ 
time. Thefe are his words: “ It is yet un- 
known, and worthy of enquiry, on account of 
this and other diforders of the kind, why, parti- 
cularly in cold weather rather than in temperate, 
this fymptom appears.” 


CHaP, 
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Cuap. IV. 


The form of words in which the herald proclaimed 
war againft their enemies.—The form of oath con- 
cerning military thefts.—That foldiers enrolled 
were, within a fixed time, to affemble in a par- 
ticular place.—On what account they might ' Some 
times be freed from their oath. 


INCIUS’, in his third book de Re Militari, 
writes, that the herald* of the Romans, 
when declaring war againft an enemy, threw a 


* Cincius.]|—This perfon lived in the time of Hannibal; 
by whom, according to Voffius, he was taken prifoner. Be- 
fides the treatife on Tactics, which is here quoted, he is 
faid to have written the Hiftory of Hannibal in Greek. He 
is quoted in two or three places by Macrobius. 

* Herald.|—Fecialis. 'Thefe were twenty in number, and 
decided upon every thing which related to the declaration 
of war or making of peace. All the ceremonies of doing 
thefe have been given in detail by Varro, Livy, Diony- 
fius, &«. 

Every thing preceding the declaration of war was con- 
duéted in the moft. formal manner. The herald firft went 3 
_to demand compenfation for injury received; this was re- 
peated at the interval of ten days; finally, war was de. 
clared with the circumftances mentioned in this chapter. 

The form of the oath, and indeed every thing which this 
chapter involves, will be found by the more curious reader 
amply difcufled by Lipfius de Militia Romana. 

5 javelin 


—) 
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javelin into their territories, and made ule of 
thefe words: ‘ Becaufe the Hermundulan peo- 
ple, and the men of that people, have waged war 
againft the Roman people, and thereby given 
caufe of offence, and becaufe the Roman peo- 
ple have commanded war to be declared againft 
the Hermunduli and the men of that nation, 
therefore I pronounce and wage war upon the 
Hermunduli and the men of that people.” 

And in the sth book of the fame Cincius is | 
this paflage : ““ When formerly a levy was made, 
and troops were enrolled, the military tribune 
adminiftered to them an oath in this form: * In 
the magiftracy of Caius Leelius, the fon of Caius 
the conful, and Lucius Cornelius, the fon of Pub- 
lius the conful, in the army and ten miles round 
it, yau fhall, neither alone nor with confederates, 
commit theft, nor take away, upon any: occa- 
fion, any thing of more value than a filver coin, 
Beyond this, if any fpear, {pear-{taff, wooden 
utenfil, provender, bladder, purfe, torch, what- 
ever you may have found or carried away, not 
being your own, ef more value than a. filver 
coin, you fhail bring it to Caius Lalius, the fon 
of Caius the conful, or to Lucius Cornelius, the 
fon of Publius the conful, or to whom he fhall 
appoint; or you fhall make known, within three 
days following, what'you have found, or impros 
perly taken away, or you fhall reftore it 
to the perfon you fuppofe to be its right owner, 

Vor. III. r 7 that 
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that ich fhew yourfelf difpofed to do a 
tice.” 

‘When the foldiers were enrolled, days were 
fixed for their appearance, at which time, 
when called upon by the conful, they anfwered, 
The oath which bound them to appear was 
drawn up with thefe exceptions; namely: “If 
any of the following reafons occurred, a dome- 
ftic funeral, ‘a tenth day feaft*, or any calendar 
celebration, which: could not be obferved unlefs 
he was prefent, an infectious difeafe, or an omen’ 


which he could not pafs by without ablution, or — 


an anniverfary facrifice, which could not proceed 
unlefs he were there on that day, or a lawfuit 
with an adverfary, and a day appointed; if any 
of thefe caufes occur, the prevention is legal; but 
on the day after fuch hindrance, he fhall repair 
to that diftrié, village, or town, which has been 
appointed.”” In the fame book alfo is this paf- 
fage: “* He who was abfent without legal renee 


3 Tenth day feaft.}—The ferie or holydays among md 
Romans were either public or private. The feria denicales 
were among the latter, and were inftituted by way of purify~ 
ing a family from the contamination of a dead body. 

Funeral feafts in honour of the dead were common in 
all oriental countries. See Jeremiah, xvi. 6, 7. and 
Harman’s Obfervations on Paflages of Scripture. The obje& 
and effect of both feriz were-alike, to confole the furvivors, 
See alfo Ezekiel, xxiv. 17. where we learn, that the friends , 
of the deceafed fent provifions for thefe funeral feafts to 
the npalty 


oe was 





f 
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‘was termed infrequens*.” In the fixth book we 
find, “ The knights ranks were called the wings 
of the army, becaufe they were placed on the 
right and left of the legions, like wings upon 
the bodies of birds. In a legion there. are fixty 
centurions, thirty ftandard- bearers, and ten co- 


. ion a) 
4 7 


horts.”” Nia » \as 


+ pCR ae is not eafy to explain the precife mean- 
ing of this term. In the forth book of the SHAtBE DS of 
Frontinus this paffage occurs: 

Cum a Liguribus in preelio Q. Politius cof, ieetfeeca? 
effet, decrevit fenatus uti ea legio in cujus acie conful erat 
eccifus, tota infreguens referretur Sipendpan elannuum nor 
daretur, weraque refcinderentur. 


Again, in Plautus, we find oieuy thus ufeds 
‘Quin ubi nihil det pro infrequente cum’ mittas \militia’ 
domum, . at 
| But when’ 
His purfe is clofed, difimifs him from her fervice ) 
Like a deferter. : 


This is the interpretation db Biswas, and is the 1 mo it pro-. 
babie interpretation of the word. , 

For thewemainder of this chapter, the reader will do well! 
to confult..Lipfius, which again will recéive farther illuftras: 


‘tion, to/be found. in the Military Antiquities of Britain, by» 


General Roy, publifhed by the Society of Antiguaries. 
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Cuap. V. 
Meaning and form of the word veftibulum. 


E have many words in common ufe, of 

whofe proper and exact fignification we 
are yet ignorant; but, following thecommon 
acceptation without examining it, we rather /eem 
to fay what we mean, than really do fay it. As . 
vefibulum is a word perpetually occurring in con- 
verfation, but by no means fufficiently underftood 
by thofe who ufe it without referve.' I have ob- 
ferved that fome, even learned men, thought the 
vefibulum was the firft part of the houfe, which 
is commonly called atrium, (the hall). Ceci- 
lius Gallus, in his beok upon the meaning of 
words ufed in the civil law, fays, that the ve~ 
tibule is not either in the houfe nor a part of the 
houfe, but is a vacant fpace before the gate of 
the houle, through which there is an open way 
and accefs to the houfe, while on the right and 
left, between the gate and the houfe, which are 
united, to this way a fpace is left, and the gate 
itfelf is divided from this way by an area'.” 


* Arta.\—A fimilar definition of the veftibulum is given - 
by Macrobius-—Veftibulum aream dict que a via domum, 
dividit. The French have a peculiar mode of exprefling a 
houfe, which has what is here reprefented as an area or vetti- 
bule before it; they call it entre cour et jardin. 


The 
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The meaning of this word has caufed much dif- 
putes and all the obfervations upon it that I have 
read have been awkward and abfurd; bur I re- 
member Sulpitius Apollinaris, a man of elegant 
accomplifhments, fpoke thus of it: ‘ The par- 
ticle ve, like fome others, has fometimes an in- 
tenfive and fometimes a privative power; for in 
vetus and vebeimens, the one is compounded of ve 
and tas, and part of it is loft, the other is de- 
rived from vi mentis. But the word vefcum*, 
which is formed by compounding the particle ve 
and é/ca, receives the power of each oppofite in- 
terpretation. ‘Lucretius ufes vefcum faleim in ex- 
prefling an inclination to eat. Luuciltus ufes ve/- 
cum in {peaking of faftidioufnefS in eating. For- 
meriy, they who built large houfes left a fpace 
before the gate that there might be a vacancy 
between the road and the houfe: Perfons who 
came to wait upon the matter of the houfe ftop-~ 


* Vefcum.}—Confult Servius on the third Georgic, v. 175. 
Nec vefcas falicum frondes, 


Servius interprets vefcas by ficcas. Our Martyn calls the 
vefcas frondes, tender leaves. Servius quotes this line from 
Afranius— 


At puer eft vefcus, imbecillus viribus, 


Where vefcus means thin or lean, fo that the commentators 
are at variance about this word, fome making it eatable, 
others the contrary. 
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ped here before they were admitted; and thus 
neither ftood in the ftreet nor were actually in 
the houfe. Thus, from this pompous waiting- 
_ place *, this. (fabulatio) room to ftand in, they 
were called wveffibula, great fpaces, as I faid be- 
fore, left before the doors of the houfe for per- 
fons to wait in before they were admitted. We 
muft remember that this word is not always 
ufed by the anctents in Ws. original fignification, 
but in a fecondary one, which is not however far - 
removed. from the proper meaning, as in the © 
fixth book of Virgil— 


Vettibulum ante ipfum, primi{que in faucibus Orci, 
Luctus && ultricis pofuere cubilia cure. 


Here he does not call the ve/ibale the firft part of 
the infernal habitation, although it might be 


3 Waiting place.}—-Among the flaves who filled the palaces 
of the great and epulent men at Rome were fome called 
firvi oficioz; thefe, according to Pignorius de Servis, 
always waited for orders and employment in’ the veltibule. 
This cuftom of waiting to falute the great is mentioned by 
moft of the ancient writers, but particularly by Juvenale 


Tota falutatrix jam turba peregeriturbem, &c. 
Again, the fame author— 


Omnia Rome, , 
Cum pretio, quid das ut Coflum aliquando falutes. 
Seneca laughs at this flattering ‘crowd and contemptible cuf. 


‘tom; his words are,:*¢ In pe&tore amicus non in atrio quee- 
ritur,”? 


thought 


; 
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thought to be fo called. But he defcribes two 
places before the gates of Orcus, the veffibule and 


- the (fauces) jaws, of which she veftibule he 


defcribes as fituated before the habitation itfelf, 
before the penetralia of Orcus; but the jaws he 
alls a narrow paffage, through which the veffi- 


bule is approached. 
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Cuap. VI. 


The vittims called bidentes; why fo named.——Opi- 


nions of Publius Nigidius and Fulius Higinus om 


this fuljeéi. 


¥ Nour way from Greece, we touched in our 

veffel at Brundufium*. There a lecturer in 
the Latin language, from Rome, exhibited him- 
felf in public, having been fent for by the Brun- 
dufians for this purpofe. For the fake of amufe- 
ment I attended this man, for my mind was 
weary and languid from the rolling of the fea. He 
was reading, in a barbarous and ignorant manners 
the feventh book of Virgil, which contains this 
line: 

« Centum lanigeras mactabat rite didentes.” 


He defired any perfon to afk him what queftion 
he thought proper. Surprized at the confidence 
of this illiterate man, I faid, “ Tell us, Sir, what 
“is meant by didentes?” “ Bidentes,” replied he, 
““ means fheep, and they are termed Janigera, 
(woolly) to denote more fully that they are fheep.” 
« Now,” faid I, ‘ we fhall fee whether fheep 


* Brundufium.}—Whoever returned from Greece, or any 
part of Afia, to Rome, neceflarily put in at Brundufium. 
See Strabo, book 6. who defcribes the diftances and places 
from the 'coaft to Rome. Brundufium is now called Bran- 
difi, 

alone, 


a 
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alone, as you fay, are called Jidentes, and whe- 
ther Pomponius, the poet of Atella, was wander- 
dng among the barbarians of Tranfalpine Gaul, 
when he wrote— 


Mars tibi voveo facturum, — 
Si unquam redierit, didenti verre. 


‘To Mars, when his return thall glad thefe eyes, 
A boar of two years old I'll facrifice. 


But I with to know what you fuppofe to be 
the derivation* of this word.” He then, with~ 
out any delay, but with a good deal of affurance, 
faid, that fheep were called didentes, becaufe they 
had but two teeth. ‘© Where in the world, I 
beg,” faidI, * have you feen a fheep which, by 
nature, has only two teeth? Behold a prodigy! 
we muit perform the ceremony of ablution.” 
Angry then with me, and difconcerted, “ Pro- 
pofe,” fays he, “ fuch queftions as are proper to 
put to a grammarian, for fhepherds converfe upon 


> Derivation. j—-See Macrobins, Satubnal. Vi. 9. and Ser- 
vius, at the fourth Eneid, line 57. 

Bidens is alfo ufed for ap agricultural inftrument. Sce 
Georgic 2. ver. 354. 


- 


Seminibus pofitis fupereft deducere terram, 
Szpius ad capita et duros jactare bidentes, 
This Martyn explains to be the inftrument with two hooked 
iron teeth, which our farmers call a drag. 
In Gruter’s Infcriptions it is worth while to remark, that 


_ the expreffion of facerdotes bidentales occurs. 


the 
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the teeth of theep.” I laughed at the blockhead’s: 
humour, and left him.» But Publius Nigidius, in 
his book upon Entrails, fays, that not only fheep, 
but all victims of two years old, were called 
bidentes; but he has not explained why. But 
what I before fuppofed, I find confirmed in fome 
records treating of the pontifical office, that they 
were at firft called didennes, from biennes, with the 
infertion of a letter; then, by ufe, the word 
became corrupted, and from didennes was made 
bidentes, becaufe that appeared of more eafy pro- 
nunciation. But Julius Higinus, who appears to 
have been well acquainted with the pontifical 
_ Office, in his fourth book upon Virgil affirms, 
that thofe victims were called didentes which by 
their age had two. prominent teeth. Thefe are 
his words: “ The victim called bidens fhould 
— have eight teeth, and two of thefe more promi- 
nent than the reft, by which it is plain that they 
are proceeding from youth to maturity.” Whether 
this opinion of Higinus be true or not, is to be 
determined, not by arguments, but by ocular de- 
monttration. — ue 


CHAP. 
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Cuap. VII’. 


“Laberius has licentioufly introduced many words ; be 
bas alfo ufed many the latinity of which is fufpi- 


. —cibUs. 


ABERIUS, in his Mimes, has ufed too 

! much licence in inventing words; for he 
ules mendicimonium and mechimontum, adulterio- 
nem and adulteritatem for adulterium, and depu- 
dicavit for fupravit, and abluvium for diluviums 
- and, in his Cophinus he has. written manuatus cf 
for. furatus off; and in-his, Fuller he calls a 
thief manuarius. “ Manuari, pudorem perdidifti—”? 
“ Thief, thou haft loft thy fhame.” Many words 
of this fort he invehts, and:fometimes ufes obfo- 
-lete words, or thofe which are only fpoken by 
the loweft dregs of the people;.as in his Spin- 
ners: ‘© Tollet bona fide vos Orcus nudas ‘in 


* Little can be faid in way of comment on this chapter, 
which can poffibly entertain the Englith reader. Barthius 
has vindicated Laberius, p. 1269 of his Adverfaria; fo has 
Torhebus,-and fo has ninsgiiaid j this latter fays,’ that 
-Gellius ‘has calumpiated Laberius jn calling him the inventor 
of the word Cocia; he only borrowed it. 

The term Cocio occurs twice in Plautus ; . once in the Afi- 
nania, and oncé in the Miles. 

Thefe Mime are mentioned by Stephens, and their frag- 
ments collected. ‘See article baberius,in the Fragmenta Poe- 
tartim Veterum. It is probable that which is here printed 
necyomantia fhould be necromantia. 
Cato- 
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Catonium;” and he has the expreffions elutriare 
lintea, §F labandria, {peaking of things fent to 
the wafh, and he fays “ collicior in fullonicam,” 
and guid properas quid precurris Caldonia? and 
in his Rope-maker, he has “ calaburriunculos,” 
which we ufually call calaburriones; and in 
his Compitales, malas he terms malaxas; and 
in his Cacomemnon, are thefe lines— 


Hic eft ille gurdus quem ego, 
Me abhinc duos menfes ex Africa 
Venientem, excepifie tibi narravi. 


This is that fool who fome two months ago ~ 
Received me, as [told you, when I came © 
From Africa. 


In his Mime called Natal, he ufes the word 
< obbam’” camelliam piftatium & capitium, as “ in- 
duis capitium tunice pittacium.’ Moreover, in his 
Anna Perenna, he has gubernium for gubernuator, 
(a pilot), planum for fycopbante, (a fycophant), and 
nanum for pumilio, (a dwarf) ; however, Marcus 
Cicero ufes planum for fycopbantd, in his Defence 
of Cluentius, In his Mime, called Saturnalia, he 
calls farcimen; botulum, and ufes hominem levenam for 
levem ; and, in his Necromantia, he ufes frequently 
coftio for the old word erulator.. Thefe are La- 
berius’s words: ® Duas uxores, hoc hercle plus 
negotii eft “(inquit Cocio fex zdiles viderat)s 

but 
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but in his Alexandrea he has ufed a Greek word’ 
in its vulgar fenfe appofitely and properly, namely, 
emplaftrum*, neutrally, in the following pafiage— 


Quid eft jusjurandum? Emplaftrum zrris alieni. 


* Emplaftrum.J]—Salmafius affigns thefe verfes to Lucilius; 
their meaning is, What is an oath? Why, a way to get’ 
out of debt. | 


CHap, 
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CHap. VIII. 


Meaning of what logicians call axiom: other ob- 
 fervations on the elements of logic. 


HEN I wanted to be inftruéted in* the ru- 
diments of logic, it was neceflary to ftudy 

and to know what logicians call the introduétions, 
and in the firft place to learn the axioms, which 
Marcus 


® Infirued iz.]|—Imbui vellemus. Thus in a fragment of 
Cicero, preferved in Nonius Marcellus: ad fapientiam con- 
cipiendam imbui & preparari decet. 

On what is here meant by axioms, confult the various 
readings of Muretus, where we find that axioms were not 
underftood to convey the fame meaning in the ancient as in 
the modern fchools of logic; axiomata funt quas in fcholis 
hodie propofitiones vocant. Cicero calls them enuntiatiores. 
De Fato, c. 1. 

According to Diogenes Laertius, Chromachus Thurius 
was the firft who wrote on axioms. He was followed by 
Chryfippus. The fir Latin writer on this fubjeét was L, 
félius Stilo, - " 

Every thing relating to the logic of the different fees of phi- 
fofophers among the ancients will be found agreeably and per- 
fpicuoufly comprefied in Dr. Enfield’s ufeful Hiftory of Phi- 
lofophy. Whatcan we fay, concludes this writer, concern- 
ing the whole bufinefs of dialedtics, as it appears to have been 
conducted by the ftoics, but exclaim with Seneca: 

O pueriles 
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Marcus Varro fometimes calls profata, and fome- 
times prologuia.. I inquired diligently for the 
commentary of Lzelius (a learned man, and the 
inftructor of Varro) upon thefe prologuia. Hav- 
ing met with this book in the library of the 
Temple of Peace, I perufed it, but found nothing 
which gave me any inftruction or information. 
Lelius feems to have compofed this book rather 
to help his.own memory, than to inftruét others. 
I returned therefore from neceffity to my Greek, 
where I found an axiom defined‘in thefe words, 
« a propofition perfect and felf-evident.” I fate 
down to tranflate this, becaufe it was exprefied 
in. new and abftrufe terms, which my ears, 
from want of ufe, could not endure. But Marcus 
Varro, in his twenty-fourth book upon the Latin 
language, addrefled to Cicero, thus clearly defines 
it: “ A proloquium is a fentence in which no- 
thing is deficient.”’ But its meaning will be more 
clearly fhewn by an example ; az axiom there- 
fore, or a proloquium, is of this kind: ‘ Hannibal 


O pueriles ineptias, in hoc fupercilia fubduximas? in hoc 
barbam demiflimus ; hoc eft quod triftes docemus et pal- 
lidi. 

Seneca, however, in another place, feems rather to be 
afraid of the alluring and fafcinating power of thefe pur- 
fuits. | 

Hoc habent fophifmata in fe peflimum, dulcedinem quan. 
dam {ui faciunt, et animum fpecie fubtilitatis in ductum tenent 
et remorantur. 

was 
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was a Carthaginian. Scipio déeftroyed Numantias 
Milo was convicted of murder. Pleafure is nei- 
ther a good nor an evil.” And whatever is fo 
{poken, as a full and perfect fentence, fo that it 
mutit neceflarily be either pofitively true or falfe, 
this by logicians is called axiom; that is, a pro- 
pofition containing a perfect truth or falfehood. 
This was called, as I faid before, by Marcus: 
Varro, proloquium, but by Marcus Cicero pronun~ 
ciatum, which term he faid he only ufed, till he 
fhould be able to find a better, 

But what the Greeks call curnupevor afiwpay & 
connected axiom, fome of our writers call junéium, 
others connexum. ‘This connected axiom isas fol- 
lows: “If Platowalks, Plato is moved. If itbeday, 
the fun is upon the earth.” So likewife what they 
call cvuarerrtypevor (involved) we call conjunc- 
tum or copulatum, and is of this kind: ‘ Publius 
Scipio, the fon of Paulus, was twice conful; he 
triumphed, and difcharged the office of cenfor, 
and in his cenforfhip was the colleague of Lucius 
Mummius.” But in every inftance of this in- 
volved axiom, if there be one falfehood, although 
the reft be true, the whole is pronounced falfe, 
- For if to all thefe truths which I have fpoken of 
Scipio, I fhould add, that “ he conquered Han- _ 
nibal in Africa,” ‘which is falfe, all thefe things 
which are united with it, on account of this one 
falfehood, will be deemed falfe, becaufe they are 

faid. 


Cn ae 
; 4 
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faid at the fame time. There is alfo an axiom 
which the Greeks call disQevypevov, difunited, we 
disjunflum; it is of this kind: * Pleafure is 
either evil or good, or it is neither good nor evil;”’ 


but all things which are thus feparated fhould 


be contrary to eachother. Thefe oppofites the 
Greeks call KVTIKEAEVE, and they are adverfe to 
each other. Of things thus feparated, one fhould 
be true, the others falfe. But if it happens that 
of thefe things nothing is true, or all be true, or 
more than one be true, or if thofe which are fe- 
parated do not oppofe, or they which oppofe are 
not properly contrary, then this is a falfe fepara- 
tion, and is called aapadieCevypevev, as in the 
following propofition things oppofed are not 
contrary: ** either you run, or walk, or ftand 
full;” for though thefe things are adverfe to 
each other, yet when oppofed they are not re- ’ 
pugnant; for not to walk, nor run, nor ftand 
ftill, are not contrary to each other, Thofe things 
are called contraries which cannot at the fame 


time be true; but you may at one time be fo 


circumftanced as neither to walk, nor ftand ftill, 
norrun. But it-will be enough to haye given 
this little tafte of logic. I haye only to add, and 
to urge by way of advice, that although the ftudy 


_ and attention to this fcience in its rudiments may 


rove dull, difgufting, and ufelefs, yet as foon as 
Vou. II, ° oF you 
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you have made a little progrefs, its advantage 
will fo imprefs your mind, that an infatiable fond- 
nefs for it will fucceed, to which, unlefs you 
fix fome limits, there will be no fmall danger 
left, among the mazes and meanders of logic, 
you fhould grow old, as among the rocks of the 
Swi a ! 


CHAP. 
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Cc HA P, IX, 


Signification of the term, which frequently occurs in 
the old books, fufque deque. 


USQUE deque' fero, or fufque deque habeo, 

(for both thefe phrafes are ufed) is' an ex- 
preffion to be found in the converfation of the 
learned in poetry, and frequently in the epiftles 
of the ancients.. But you will more readily find 
perfons who ufe this phrafe, than thofe who un- 
derftand it. Thus, many of us, who have found 
a few abftrufe words, are in a hurry rather to 
apply them, than to learn ‘their true meaning. 
Sufgue deque ferre means to be of an unmoved 
mind, and to pay little attention ‘to any thing 
that happens; fometimes it means to neglect 
and defpife, and has nearly the fame power as 
ediepoee, to be indifferent. Thus Laberius in 
his Compitales : 


* Sufque deque.j—We have a common phrafe in Englifh 
which exaétly explains thefe words: we fay the ups and 
downs of fortune or of life. It has now ceafed to be confi- 

. dered as elegant and correct; but our older writers ufed it 
without fcruple, 


‘Vou, II, Q2 Nune 
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Nunc tu lentus es, nunc tu fu/gue deque fers, 
Materfamilias: tua in lecto adverfo* fedet, 
Servos fextantis verbis nefariis utitur. 


Marcus Varro, in his'Sifenna, or Traét on Hif- 
tory, ules, quod fi non horum omnium fimilia 
effentprincipia ‘ac poftprincipia * ./wque deque 
effet. Lucilius-in his third Satire, too : 


Verum hic ludus /u/que omnia deque fuerunt, 

Sufgue 8¢ deque fuere; inquam, omnia ludus 
jocufque, . 

Mlud opus durum ut fetinum arceffimus finem. 


a 


AvyiAiros montes, /Etne omnes afperi Athones, 


\ 

® Le&to adverfo.j|—-This has allufion to a peculiar cuftom, 
which is fufficiently explained in Gefner’s Thefaurus. The 
le&tus adverfus was the genial or nuptial couch, and was 
erected adverfum januz, in the atrium, oppofite to the janua 
or principal gate. Here the miftrefs of the family fate at 
work with her maids. See an elegant introduction of this 
circumftance in Propertius, from Cornelia, the wife of Le- 
pidus, who is thus fuppofed to addrels her children: 


Seu tamen adverfum mutarit janua leQum 
Sederit et noftro cauta noverca toro, &c, 


© Poftprincipia.|—This is a word of fomewhat uncommop 
eccurrence ; we find it however in Plautus: 


Atque edepol firme ut quifque rem accurat fuam, 

Sie ei procedunt poltprincipia denique. » 
See Terentius Varro, with Scaliger’s notes. The word paft- 
principia again occurs in the 18th chapter of.this book. 


‘CHAP, 
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OG ee ey, 


Who thofe are, called proletarii and capiti cenfi. 
Meaning of the word affiduus in the Twelve 
Tables, with its formation". 


NE day, when there was a ceffation of bu- 
finefs in the forum at Rome, and a jovial 


feftival was celebrated, in an affembly where 
. many 


® Proletarius.}=—Thus, in Plautus, fermo proletarius is ufed 
as fynonymous with mean, vulgar, &c. 
See the Miles Gloriofus, a&, iii. 1. v. 157. 


Quin tu iftanc orationem hinc veterem atque antiquam 
amoves, | 
Nam froletarig fermone nunc quidem hofpes utere. 


Which Thornton thus renders: 


Away now with fuch antiquated tuff, 
The ordinary cant of common folks, 


The proletarit SF capite cenfi were ranked together in the 
fixth clafs of Roman citizens, as they were divided by 
Servius Tullius. See Heineccius, p. 152.—See alfo on 
this fubjec&t Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis, from whom it ap- 
pears that the proletarii were confidered as of no farther 
utility to the flate than by fupplying it with children; 
and the eapite cenf, qui preter caput et nomen nihil ad- 
modum in cenfu profiterentur. We find the words caput 
and capita ufed in an infinite variety of fignifications. Thus 


Q3 we 
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many of us happened to meet, the third book 
of Ennius’s Annals was read, in which are thefe 
lines— 


“© Proletarius publicitus feutifque ferroque 
“© Ornatur, ferro muros urbemque forumque 
«* Excubiis curant.” 


Immediately a debate began upon the meaning 
of the word proletarius. J then addreffing my- 
felf to a friend of mine in the company well 
verfed in law matters, requefted that he would 
explain the word to us. He anfwered, that he 
was a lawyer, and not agrammarian; “therefore,” 
faid I, “ youought the rather to explain it, being, 
as you fay, a lawyer; for Ennius took this word 
from your Twelve Tables, where, if I rightly 
remember, thefe words occur: ‘ Affiduo vindex 
affiduus efto. Proletario cui quivis volet vindex 
efto.” Do not now fuppofe that we are reading 
one of Quintus Ennius’s Annals, but the Twelve 
Tables, and explain to us what is the meaning of 
civis proletarius.” 1 (faid he) might be expected 
to interpret this if I had learned the laws. of 
the Fauni and aboriginal poffeffors of the land ; 
but fince fuch words as proletarii, adfidui, and 


we have /ibera capita. The legal phrafe, as applied to 
flaves was, eos.caput non habere, that is, they were nonen- 
tities. Thefe terms alfo are both ufed by Arnobius, adver- 
fus gentes :—definite hominem proletarius cum fit claflicis, et 
capite cum cenfeatur, adfcribere ordinibus primis. 


Senates, 
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fenates; fell into difufe, and when fureties, under 
fureties, fines of twenty-pence, laws of retaliation, 
and trials for theft conducted cum lance & licio, 
have been aboliflied, and the whole ancient 
fcheme of the Twelve Tables, except that part of 
it relating to the fuits of the centumvirs, has, by 
the A%butian law’, been done away; it is necef= 
fary for me to apply myfelf to the ftudy of fuch 
laws and words as are now in ufe.” It happened 
at this moment that we faw Julius Paulus paffing 


* £butian law.|—We know nothing of this law, or of 
the perfon who introduced it. There is; indeed, the dif= 
puted fragment of a monument, on which Lucius Abutius 
is called a tribune of the people, and commended for abo- 
lithing thofe laws of the Twelve Tables which were ufelefs 
to the ftate, and injurious to individuals. The word affduus, 
which occurs in this chapter, may be better explained by, 
one who could pay money, qui aflés dare poflit—Thus 
Plautus ufes it in the Amphitryon: 


Noétefque diefque affduo fatis fuperque eft, 
Quod facto aut dicto,adeft opus, quietus ne fis, 


Thornton has not happily rendered this paflage.—He fays, 


This is the hardfhip of a great man’s.fervice, 
Wherefore his fervant leads a plaguy life on’t; 

By day,iby night, there’s work enough, and more, 
That will not let him reft, 


Of affiduus, Feftus gives a different fignification. 

Adjduas dicitur qui in ea re quam frequenter agit quafi 
confedifle videatur. But he alfo adds the interpretation given 
above. He mentions, moreover, a third meaning, qui fump- 


tu proprio militabat. 
Q.4 by; 
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by, the moft learned poet in my memory. We 
faluted him, and begged him to explain to us the 
meaning and derivation of that word: “ They,” 
faid he, ‘“‘who were of the loweft and pooreft 

rank among the Roman people, and were 
not eftimated to be worth more than fifteen 
hundred pieces of brafs; wére called proletarii ; 
they, however, who were rated at nothing; or 
a very trifling eftimate, were faid to be capite. 
cenfi; and the loweit of all rates was three hun- 
dred and feventy- five pieces: but as goods 
and money appeared as a fort of hoftage-and 
pledge to the republic, and was as it werea bond 
and fecurity for their patriotifm, fo none of the 
proletarii; or capite cenfi, were enrolled as foldiers, 
unlefs in fome extraordinary tumult, becaufe 
their domeftic ties were flight, or none at all. 
But the proletarii were fornewhat higher, both in 
rank and- name, than the capite cenfi; for it 
the troublefome times of the republic they were 
levied indifcriminately, becaufe there was a {car- 
city of recruits, and arms were provided for them 
at the public coft; and thefe forces were not 
called capite-cenfi, but by the more aulpicious name 
of proletarian, from their duty, and office (prolis 
edende) of providing children; becaufe, though 
they could not affift the ftate much in money, yet 
they could fupply it with abtindance of children, 
Caius Marius, as fome fay, in the Cimbrian war, 


and in very perilous times, or rather, according 
te 
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to Salluft, in the Jugurthine war; firft enrolled 
the capite cenfi as foldiers, a thing unheard of be- 
fore. Adfiduus (a furety) ufed in the Twelve 
Tables for a rich man, and one ready to contri- 
bute money when the exigencies of the ftate de- 
manded it, or from his readinefs. to perform any 
duty incident to his ftation. Salluft’s words, in his 
- hiftory of the Jugurthine war, concerning Caius 
Marius, and the capite. cenfi, are thefe: * he then 
began to enlift foldiers, not after the manner of 
his anceftors, nor with any regard to their ranks ; 
but all who were willing, and chiefly the capite 
cenfi.”” Some thought this was done through the 
{carcity of proper men, and others to anfwer the 
conful’s ambitious views; becaufe he was highly 
honoured and applauded by that clafs of people, 
and becaufe to one in fearch of power the mott | 
indigent perfon is the moft convenient.” 


C HaP. 
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“CHuarp. XI. 


Story, from Hercdotus, of the deftrnétion of the Pfylli, 
who lived in the deferts of Africa*. 


HE race of the Marfi in Italy is faid to 
have fprung from Marfus, the fon of Circe. 
To the men of this race, whofe families were 
not yet flained by the mixture of any foreign al- 


liance, it was given, bya certain hereditary power, 


to become fubduers of noxious ferpents, and to 
perform wonderful cures by incantations and 
herbs. ‘This fame potver we fee certain perfons 
called P/yili poffefs; for an account of whofe 
name and origin, having fearched old books, I 


* I have endeavoured to illuftrate the paffage and cir- 
cumftance which is here quoted concerning the Pfj/i, in my 
tranflation of Herodotus, vol. ii page 332. to this place I 
beg leave to refer the reader; I add, however, two paflages 
which I omitted in that work. See Virgil, En. vii. 753. 
where the Marfi are thus mentioned — 


Neque enim juvare in vulnera cautus, 
Somniferi et Marfis quefite montibus herb, 


See alfo Silius Italicus, 1. viii. 496. 


At Marfica pubes 
Et bellare manu et chelydris cantare foporem, 
Vipereumque herbis hebetare et carmine dentem. 


ake at. 


7, 
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at laft found in the fourth book of Herodotus 
this ftory of the P/y/ii; that they inhabited that 
part of Africa which borders upon the Nafa- 
mones; that at a certain time the fouth wind 
blew upon their territories with great violence 
and for a long time; by this wind their waters 
were dried up, and the Pili, deprived of their 
fupply, grievoufly refented the injurious treat- 
ment, and it was decreed that they fhould pro- 
- ceed to attack the wind with arms, and to de- 
mand reparation, as from an enemy, by the forms 
of war. The wind, when they marched out, 
met them with.a vehement blaft, and over- 
whelmed their whole force, and all their arms, 
- beneath heaps and mountains of fand. By this 
incident the P/yli perifhed to a man, and the 
Nafamones took poffeffion of their country. 


CHAP. 


. 
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C nap. XI. 


Of thofé words which Cloatius Verrius, properly of 
 otherwife; bas derived from the Greek. - 


‘LOATIUS VERRIUS ’, in his books on 
words taken from the Greek, has made fome 
obfervations which are curious and ingenious, 
and others foolifh and trifling. He fays, the word. 
errare (to inci is from eggev, and produces 
from Homer, epp” ex vnow Qarcov, pied 2, tails Cwovrws. 
He likewife derives ballucinari* (to- blunder) 
from cavew, whence he fays comes the word 
elucum, the letter a being changed into e, defcrip- 
tive of that fluggifhnefs and ftupidity of mind 
which is ufual with blundering people. Fa/fi- 
num (a charm) he derives from Cacxsvev, and 
| fafcinare (to fafcinate) from Cacxawew. All this 
is ingenious and well enough. But in his fourth 


* Cloatius Verrius.}|—By fome this grammarian is called 
Cloatius Verus. 

* Hallucinari.|—See, concerning this word, Salmafius ad 
Solinum, p. 1279.—This critic derives hallucinari from the 
Greek word wavy. Pfellus de antiquis Medicine Vocabulis, 
m——ahunn a eT eKAYTEWS aIOpIa. Erotianus in Lexico—aavzx 

emopie usr yaoene, inde alucinari Latinum, ita enim hoc 
verbum fcribynt omnes libri veteres, &c. 


- th book 


- 
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book he fays, “ fenerator (an ufurer) is quafi ga:~ 
vepoeriap, from Qaiverbas ews ro xpnororepov, becaufe 
this kind of men pretend to be compaffionate 
and accommodating to poor people who want 
money.” This remark, he fays, was made by 
Hypficrates? a grammarian, who has written 
fome noble treatifes upon words taken from the 
Greek. But if Choatius himfelf, or any other 
blockhead, made this remark, nothing can be 
more ftupid, for fenerator, as Marcus Varro has 
explained it in his book on the Latin language, 
comes from fanus (intereft), fanus from fatus 
(the womb) as if froma certain womb of money, 
which produces and increafes; and therefore he 
fays that Marcus Cato, and others of that age, 
ufed to pronounce fenerator without an 4, like 
fetus and fecunditas. 


* Hypficrates.}—This perfon is not to be confounded 
with an hiftorian of the fame name, who is quoted by 
Lucian, 


~ 


CHAP, 
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Cuap. XIII. 


Meaning of municipes. Of municipium, and where- 
in it differs from colonia. Power and_formation 
of this word. What the emperor Adrian Jaid in 
the fenate concerning the municipes". 


HE words municipes and municipia are very 
eafily and very commonly applied, and 

you never meet with a man who ufes them, but 
he fuppofes that he clearly knows their meaning, 
- But, 


® Gibbon on the fubjé&t of this chapter has the following 
paflage: « The municipal cities infenfibly equalled the 
.rank and fplendor of the colonies, and in the reign of Ha- 
drian it was difputed which was the preferable condition, 


of thofe focieties which had iffued from, or thofe which had _. 


been received into, the bofom of Rome.” 

The hiftorian then, referring to this chapter of Gellius 
adds in a note : 

« The emperor Hadrian exprefiéa his furprize that the 
cities of Utica, Gades, and Italica, which already enjoyed 
the rights of municipia, fhould folicit. the title of colonies ; 
their example however became fafhionable, and the empire 
was filled with honorary colonies.” 

The whole fubjeét of thefe municipia, colonia, &&. is dif- 
cuffed at length by Heineccius ; from him we learn, that 
at firft the municipia were confined within the Jimits of Italy, 

afterwards 
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But, in truth, one thing is meant and another ex- 
prefled; for who is there that, coming from 
atly Roman colony, does not call himfelf a muni- 
eeps, and his countrymen municipes, whichis very 
far from reafon and the truth. ‘So we arein the 
fame manner ignorant of what and how great a 
difference there is between municipia and colonia 
and we are apt to fuppofe, that colonies are more 
privileged than municipal towns. Upon the 
errors of this confufed notion the divine Ha- 
drian has defcanted very judicioufly in his oration 
concerning the Italicenfes, among whom he was 
born. Speaking before the fenate, he faid, he 
wondered why the Italicenfes, and many other 
municipal bodies, fuch as the UWticenfians, while 
they might live according to their own cuftoms, 
and'be governed by their own laws, fhould be 
anxious to be converted into colonial bodies ; 
whereas, he relates, that the inhabitants of Pree- 
nefte requefted with the greateft earneftnefs of 
the emperor Tiberius, that from a colony they 


afterwards, as the Romans extended their empire and their 
conquefts, many of the diftant:provinces were made muni- 
cipia; but of thefe municipia there were three gradations of 
rank. See Feftus.at the word municipium. 

The firft Roman colonies were propagated in this manner :_ 
Into the firft cities which Romulus conquered he fent colo- 
nies from Rome, who were confidered as a kind of gar- : 
rifon, or fecurity, for the places to which they were fent. 

See Adams alfo in his chapter on the Rights of Roman 
Citizens, | 

might 
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might be changed to the ftate of a municipality, 
Tiberius granted their requeft from gratitude, 
beécaufe upon their territories, and near their town, 
he had recovered’ from a dangerous ficknefs, 
The municipes, therefore, are perfons who from 
the mynicipal towns are, in right of their. muni- 
cipality, Roman citizens, governed by their own 
laws, and partakers only of honorary privileges 
with the Roman people, and appear to be fo . 
called @ munere capeffendo (from taking offices’); 
they are bound by no compulfion or law of the 
Romans, except that they had placed themfelves 
under their power, ‘The Czrites*, we learn, 
werg 


2 From taking offices.|—-As foon as any of thefe municipes 
chofe to fix their refidence at Rome, they were called cives 
ingenuz. ‘Thus it might happen that the fame individual, at 
the fame time, enjoyed the higheft offices of Rome, and dig- 
nities of the place which gave him birth; and Milo, when 
candidate for the confulfhip at Rome, was dictator of Lanu- 
vium, his native city. The municipal town where a perfon 
was born was called patria germana; and Rome, patria com~ 

. munis. : 
~ § Carites.|—What Strabo fays of this people is worthy 
of confideration here.—See his fifth book. Speaking of 

the people of Italy, he fays thus of the Cerites. 

The deeds of the Czrites may here be mentioned. They 
overcame the Gauls who had taken Rome, and took forcibly 
from them the plunder which the Romans had voluntarily 
ceded tothem. ‘They preferved alfo the Roman fugitives, 
the facred fire, and the Veftal virgins. And the Romans 
indeed, on their account, who at that time but badly go- 


verned the city, do not feem to have been fufficiently mind- 
pe ful 
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were the firft who were made a municipal body 
without the power of voting; they were per- 
mitted the honour of being called Roman citi- 
zens, but were exonerated from offices and taxes, 
on account of their having recovered and pro- 

»te€ted fome facred things in the Gallic war; 
hence thofe are called tabule cerites, upon 
“which the cenfors ordered the names of thofe to 
be infcribed whom they deprived of their vote. 
But colonies ftand in another relationfhip ; they 
-have no, footing in the ftate from any extrinfic 
right, nor do they claim it by their origin, but 
they are as it were offsprings of the ftate, and 
_are of neceffity fubject to the laws and infticutes 
‘of the Romans; which condition, though it be 
more expofed and lefs free, is yet p Hetil more 
‘defirable and refpectable, on account of the am- 
‘plitude and majefty of the Roman people, of 
* which thefe colonies feem to be little copies and 
refemblances, and becaufe the privileges of mu- 
nicipalities become obfcure and obliterated from 
their ignorance of their proper claims, 


-ful.of the kindnefs they had experienced; for they gave 


them the rights of the city, but did not enrol their. names 
among the citizens. : 


Vou. III. R CHAP. 
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Cc HA P. XIV.. 


Mar cus Cato Bought tbat properare differed from 
“feftinare. . How abfurdly Verrius Flaccus “ag 
explained ihe origin and igen of feftinat * 


HE words fefinare mR properare acide 

to mean the fame thing, arid to be fpokén 
upon the fame occafions; but Marcus Cato 
thinks they differ, and has thus feparated them-in 
an Oration upon his own virtues:—* It is one 
thing propercre, anothér fefrinare. He who ac- 
complifhes a thing thoroughly, properat (haftens); 
he who begins many things without perfetting 
them, fe/finat (hurries.)” Vertis Flaccus, will- 
ing to explain the reafon of this difference, fays, 
that fefinat comes from fando, becaufe indolent 
people, who can complete nothing, are more 


* Nonius Marcellus makes a fimilar remark about /efine 
and propero. \f the reader can appropriate diftin® mean- 
ings to the two words, as thus ufed by Virgil, he will not, I 
believe, find it an eafy matter to exprefs or define in 
words, 


Et mediis properas aquilonibus ire per altum, 
Ard 
Feftinate, viri, nam que tam fera moratur 
Segnities. 
9 . prone 
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prone to words than attions. But this appears 
too forced and abfurd. Nor can the firft letter 
_ofa word be of fuch confequence, that on that 
account alone fuch different words as feftinare 
and fari fhould qppear the fame. It appears 
more probable that /efinare is as it were 
Seffum effe (to be weary) for he who is wearied 
with haftening many things at once ceafes to 
haften, and becomes wearied; non preperat fed 


Sefinat. 


R?2 CHap, 
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Cuap. XV. 


Wonderful account of partridges by Theopbraftus, 
and of bares by Theopompus *, 


HEOPHRASTUS, a very odlebraraa phi- 

lofopher, fays, that in Paphlagonia, all par- 

tridges have two hearts. Theopompus ss 
that in Bifaltia hares have two livers, 


* What Theophraftus and Theopompus relate of par- 
tridges and hares is confirmed by lian in his Various Hif- 
tory, but will probably meet with the ridicule it deferves 
from our modern proficients in natural hiftory. 

See alfo, on this fubje&, Athenens, book ix. chap. 10. by 
whom fome circumftances are related concerning the fea- 
thered tribe far more extraordinary. Pliny alfo, book xi, 


37- relates, that in Paphlagonia partridges have two 
hearts. 


CHAP. 
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‘Cnhap. XVI, 


They whofe birth was difficult and unnatural were 
called agrippas. Of the two goddeffes Profa and 
Pofverta’. 


HEY at whofe birth the feet appeared 
before the head, which is the moft diffi- 
cult and dangerous mode of parturition, are 
called agrippe, from agritudo (difficulty) and 


pes 


* ‘The ancients imagined that thofe labours, in which the . 
children prefented their feet, were neceflarily difficult and 
dangerous. This they thought was occafioned by the arms 
of the children being raifed, and lying on each fide of the 
head, and thence increafing the bulk, and confequently 
the difficulty of pafling through the pelvis ; but it is now 
known that the difficulty and danger fometimes attendant 
on thefe births only occur when the pelvis is of diminifhed 
capacity or diftorted fhape, or when the feetus is unufually 
large. When the pelvis and foetus are of the ufual dimen- 
fions, fuch births are ordinarily as fafe, and nearly as expe- 
ditious, as when the child prefents itfelf i in its natural pofi- 
tion. The opinion that the arms in thefe cafes contributed 
to the diffitulty is totally unfounded, as they are always 
brought down with the greateft eafe as foon as the fhoulders 
have emerged, and confequently before the head is com- 
pletely engaged in the pelvis. 

The goddefs Profa or Prorfa was fuppofed to prefide over 
natural births, Poftverta over thofe which were the contrary. 
R 3 See 
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pes (a foot); but Varro fays, that children are 
placed in the womb with their legs upwards, not 
like the natural pofition of a man, but a tree, for 
he calls the branches of a tree, feet and legs, the 
ftock and trunk the head. “ When therefore,” 
fays he, “ contrary to nature, they are turned 
‘upon their feet, and retained in the womb, with 
their arms extended, women are delivered with 
great difficulty.” For the purpofe of deprecating 
this calamity, altars were erected at Rome, near 
the two temples of Carmenta’*, one of which 
was called Poftverta, the other Profa, from the 
different power and names of the different births, 
natural and the contrary. ) 


See Salmafins ad Solinum, where alfo the curious reader may 
be eritertained with a learned and fubtle differtation on the 
etymology of the word agrippa. 

* Carmenta.|—This perfonage was fuppofed to be the 
mother of Evander, and to have had the gift of prophecy. 
_ After her deceafe fhe was deified, and facred rites offered 

to her, which were called Carmentalia, See the eighth 
Eneid, v. 335. 


His pofuere locis matrifque egere tremenda 

_ Carmentis nymphz monita, et deus auctor Apollo; 
Vix ea diéa dehinc progreflus monfrat et aram 
Et Carmentalem Romano nomine portam, 
Quam memorant nymphz prifcum Carmentis honorem 
Vatis fatidice cecinit que prima futures 

_ dEneadas magnos et nobile-Pallanteum. 


CHAP. 
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Cuap. XVII". 
Meaning of the word Vaticanus. ~ 


E have been told that the word Vatican is 
applied to the hill, and the deity who 


prefides over it, from the vaticinia, or prophecies, 


which took place there by the power and infpi- 
ration of the god; but Marcus Varro, in his 
book on Divine Things, gives another reafon for 
this name. “ As Aius*,” fays he, “ was called 
a deity, and an altar was built to his honour in 


* The firft founds which infants firft articulate have often 
been, a fubjeé of ferious argument as weil as of ludicrous — 
difcuffion. A ftory of this kind is agreeably related in He~ 
rodotus. The fubject of this chapter again occurs at book 
xix. chap. 7. of Gellius. 

* Aius.|—See Cicero, who relates the fame fa&t. L. de 
Divinat. ii. 32, At paulo poft audita vox eft monentis, ut 
providerent nea Gallis Roma caperetur; ex co Aioloquenti 
aram in nova via confecratam. 

Plutarch 4lfo, in his life of Camillus, fays the fame of 
Aius ; and Livy, I. v.c. §0. and 52. where is this paflage 

Expiandz etiam vocis nocturne, que nuncia cladis ante 
bellum Gallicum. audita neglectaque effet, mentio illata, 
jufflumque templum in nova via Aio Locutio fieri. 

At the foot of the hill called The Vatican, is the church of 
Saint Peter, and the palace of the Pope, each of which edi- 
fices is feparately denominated The Vatican. 


R 4 the 
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the loweft part of the new road, becaufe in that 
place a voice from heaven was heard, fo this 
deity was called Vatisanus, becaufe he prefided 
over the principles of the human: voice; for 
infants, as foon as they are born, make the 


found which forms the firft fyllable in Vaticanus, — 


and are therefore faid vagire (to cry) which 
word expreffes the noife which an infant ah 
makes, é 


CHAP. 


‘aula 
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Cuap,- XVIII. 


Some agreeable things to be known and remembered 
in that branch of geometry called onmvinn.—Of 
thofe alfo called xavovixn and pererxn. 


HERE is a part of geometry, which re- 

lates to vifion, called optics’; another 
part, relating to the hearing, is called canonic, on 
which muficians depend for. the firft principle of 
their art, Each of thefe confifts of certain fpaces, 
lines, and proportions of numbers. Optics can 
effect many wonderful things, as the reprefenting 
in one fpeculum different images of the fame 
object. A glafs, placed in a certain pofition, 
fhews nothing ; turn it, and it fhews many images. 
You may look ftraight forward at a glafs, and 
your own image fo appears, that your head is 
downwards, your feet upwards. ‘This fcience too 


* Optics.}—Dutens, in his agreeable and ingenious en- 
quiry into the origin of the difcoveries attributed to the mo. 
derns, cites this chapter of Aulus Gellius to prove the pro- 
ficiency of the ancients in the fcience of optics: 

« Aulus Gellius having fpoken of mirrors that multiplied 
objects, makes mention of thofe that inverted them, and thofe 
“ef courfe muft be concave or convex glaffes,” 


Vox. Il, R ¢§ explains 
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explains the fallacies of vifion, fo that objetts 
feen in the water appear magnified’, and why 
things at a diftance appear fmaller; but the ca- 
nonic fcience meafures the compafs and heighth 
of the voice: the meafurement of its compafs is: 
called evduo¢ (rhythm); of its height, weros (me- 
Jody). And there is another branch. of the ca- 
nonic art called pergixa (metrical) by which the 
pofition of long and fhort fyllables, and thofe 
which are neither long nor fhort, and the modu- 
lation, is meafured ay the ear, upon geometrical 
principles. ‘* But as for thefe things,” fays 
Marcus Varro, ** we either do. not learn them, or 
‘we leave off before we know why they ought to 
be learned; but the pleafure and advantage of 
them exifts, when we have made great progrefs. 
and proficiency beyond the principles of the art ;. 
but in learning them, they appear frivolous and 
difagreeable.”” 


* Appear magnified. |—See Seneca, Qu. Nat. 1. i, c. 6. T 
take the tranflation of Dutens. 

The {mallet chara&ers in writing, even fuch as almot 
efcape the naked eye, may eafily be brought to view by 
means of a little glafs bottle filled with water. 

The reafon he gives, as Dutens has not mentioned it, is: 
here added. 

Quia acies noftra in humido labitur, nec Eevee 
quod vult, fideliter poteft, 


Cuap 
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Cuap. XIX, 
Story of Arion, from the Hiftory of Herodotus". 


ERODOTUS has related the ftory of 
Arion the mufician in a ftyle diftinguifhed 


alike by its fpirit and its fmoothnefs; by its 


elegance and its perfpicuity. The ancient and 
celebrated 


* The ftory of Arion is to be found in the eighth book of 
Herodotus, with no important variation. 

The expreflion cobibilis, which occurs in the firft fentence 
of this chapter, is not of very ufual occurrence, it doubilefs 
is the fame as prefa. 

The term alfo of amatum feems worthy of attention. 
Herodotus by no means intimates, that there_was any fuch 
connection betwixt Periander and Arion as amarus will 
allow. A correfponding fentence is pointed out by Fal- 
fteaus, in what he calls his Admonitions to thofe who read 
Gellius, from lian’s Various Hiftory, Mrorcuasos paps 
voy ese Tadtrny. It is not unworthy of remark, that Hue- 
tius, in his Demonftratio Evangelica, is fully perfuaded that 
the fable of Arion is borrowed from the hiftory of Jonah. 
He defcends to fome particulars in the comparifon, which 
are rather ludicrous: as in the whale’s belly Jonah fung a 
hymn, and conciliated God, fo Arion did the dolphin by his 
lyre. 

In the Anthologie Francoife I find the following anec- 
dote, the infertion of which feems pertinent in this place : 


Pierre de Chateauneuf was topped on a journey by fome 
robbers ; 


4 
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celebrated Arion (fays he) was a player upon 
the harp: he was a Lefbian, born at Me- 
thymne. Periander, king of Corinth, held Arion 
in great regard and affection, on account of his 
art. After atime he left the king, to vifit Sicily 
‘and Italy, in both which places he fo charmed 
the ears and the minds of the inhabitants, that he 
obtained at once confiderable profits, and a great 
fhare of admiration and efieem. Laden with 
money, and all kinds of wealth, he refolved to 
return to Corinth; he chofe therefore a veftel 
and a crew that were Corinthian, as better known, 
and more friendly to him; but the Corinthians, 
having received Arion on board, and put. to fea, 
began to confult about killing him for the fake 
of his wealth. He, perceiving that his death was 
determined, gave them his money and his goods, 
entreating them to.fpare his life. .The failors 
were fo far moved by his fupplications, that they 
refrained from putting him to death themfelves; 
but commanded him immediately to leap into 
the fea. ‘The man, alarmed and deprived of all 
hope, finally requefted, that before he encountered 
death, they would permit him to drefs:himéelf, 


robbers ; having firft plundered, they were about to kill 
him; he entreated that before they put him to death they 
would vouchfafe to hear*one of his fongs; they confented, 
and were fo delighted with his finging, that they reftored 
him all his property. "This ftory, fays the narrator; is worth 
almoft as much as that of Arion. 


to 
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to take his harp in his hand, and to fing a fong 
‘confolatory of his mifery. The cruel and inhu- 
man failors defired to hear his mufic ; he obtain- ° 
ed therefore his requeft, and clad in his accuf- 
tomed drefs, ornamented and ftanding upon an 
expofed part of the fhip, with a very loud voice 
he began to fing the ftrains called Orthian. Hav- 
ing finifhed his fong, he threw himfelf, with his 
harp, and in his full drefs, from the fpot whereon 
he had ftood finging, into the deep. The failors, 
taking it for granted that he had perifhed, pro- 
ceeded on their courfe; but behold a wonderful 
and aweful circumftance took place; a dolphin 
fwam towards him, and receiving him on his © 
back, carried him through the waves; uninjured 
in his perfon, and even his drefs, it landed him at 
Teenarus in Laconia, whence he proceeded to 
Corinth, to king Periander, to whom he prefented 
himfelf in the fame habit as he had been carried 
by the dolphin, and related to him what had hap- 
pened; the king, not believing this, ordered 
Arion to be confined as an impoftor; but the: 
failors were artfully interrogated (Arion being 
abfent) whether they had heard of Arion? They 
anfwered, that when they came away, he was in 
Italy, in good health, and high in reputation, and 
the efteem of the cities, and that he abounded 
in profperity and wealth. As they uttered thefe 
words, Arion, with his harp and the garments in 
which, he had caft himfelf into the fea, came 

forth ; 


; 
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forth; the failors were aftonifhed and convicted, 
and could no longer deny the fact. This ftory is 
related by the Lefbians and Corinthians, and in , 
teftimony of the tale, two brazen images were. 
to be feen at Tznarus, of the dolphin carrying, 
and the man riding, 


BOOK 
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BOO K XVII. 








Cuap. J. 


Gallus Afinius and Largius Licinius have cenfured 
an opinion in Cicero’s oration for Celius, and 
what may truly and forcibly be urged in vindica= 
tion of this opinion againft foolifh people. 


S there have appeared fome men fo mon- 
ftrous as to inculcate impious and falfe 
opinions concerning the immortal gods, fo have 
there been fome too, whofe folly was fo extraor- 
dinary (among whom are Gallus Afinius’,, and 
_ Largus 


* Gallus Afjnius.|—-This Afinius Gallus was the fon of 
the celebrated orator Afinius Pollio; he was himfelf alfo an 
orator and a poet. He wrote a work in which he compared 
the eloquence of Cicero with that of his father, and gave 
the preference to the latter. This book had, after the death 
of the author, the honour of being anfwered by an emperor, 

_ Claudius wrote, fays Suetonius (Vit. Claud. ¢. 14.) Cicercs 
nis Defenfionem adverfus Afsnii Galli Libros, Jatis eruditam, 2 
tolerably 
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Largius Licinius, whofe book even bears the in- 


famous title of Ciceromaftix) that they have ven~ 
tured to commit to writing a cenfure upon Mar- 


tolerably learned- defence of Cicero againft the books of 
Afinius Gallus: this is according to the general account of the 
commentators ; but it is rather more probable, that the an- 
fwer of Claudius was directed to the work here mentioned, 
- Intituled Ciceromaftix.. The other performance is mentioned 





by Pliny the Younger, as in part the occafion of a copyof | 


verfes written by him on the fubject of Cicero, but accord- 
ing to our ideas, far from honourable either to himfelf or 
the perfon celebrated: he fays, “ legebantur mihi libri 
Afinii Galli de Comparatione Patris et Ciceronis.”” The 
books of Afinius Gallus, in which he compares his’ father 
with Cicero, were read to me in my Laurentian villa; and 
his verfes begin— 


Cum libros Galli legerem, quibus ille parenti 
Aufus de Cicerone daret palmamque decufque. 


See his epiftles, b. vii. ep. 4. ©'The death of this Gallus was 
very miferable:—-Having excited the jealoufy of Tiberius, by 
paying too much court to Sejanus, he was, by a fecret order 


of the emperor, arrefted at the very table of Tiberius himfelf, ~ 


kept alive in great mifery, and finally, fays Tacitas, ftarved 
to death, whether voluntarily or by compulfiofi is uncertain, 
The account of his arreft is well told by Brotier, in his 
fapplement to the fifth book of the Annals of ‘Tacitus, cap. 
17——20. on the authority of Dion. ‘The coadjutor of Afinius 
Gallus in the Ciceromaftin, Licinius Largus, i is a man of 
much lefs fame; little is known concerning him, except 
‘what is here told. It is pleafing to remark the high vene- 
ration in which Cicero was held at, Rome by men of good 
tafte, from the epithet here given, to the title. of this attack. 

It was called, fays Gellius, infando titulo, Ciceromattix ; 3 that 
is, called by a name not fit to be pronounced, | 


* 


cus 


—* 
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cus Cicero, as an author who fpoke without ac- 
curacy, propriety, or elegance. There are many 
cenfures of theirs not worthy to be fpoken of, or 
_ of the leaft attention; but as the following is a 
paffage wherein they appear to confider them- 
felves as moft acute critics, let us examine their 
remark. -Marcus Cicero, in his defence of Cz- 
lius, fays, ‘* as for what has been faid to the pre- 
judice. of him as a modeft man, and has been 
urged by all his accufers, not in the form of an 
accufation, but with reproaches and calumnies, 
Marcus Czalius will not take that fo much to 
heart as to repent (ut peniteat) that he was not 
born deformed.” They do not think that pe- 
niteat here is properly ufed, and even go fo far 
as almoft to affirm that it is abfurd. For, fay 
they, we apply the word penitere, when {peaking 
of things which we ourfelves have done, or which 
were done with our confent and will, if thofe 
things afterwards begin to difpleafe us, and we 
change our fentiments concerning them; but no 
man can with propriety fay, he repents that he 
was born, or that he is mortal, or that he feels 
pain from any attack or wound in his body, fince 
in matters of this fort there is no defign or will 
of our own, but they happen to our bodies un- 
fought for, and by the force and neceffity of 
nature: thus, they fay, it was not a matter of 
choice to Czelius with what form he was born, of 
- which he faid he did not repent; as if there were 
You. lil... BE any 


as ae a 
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any caufe for repentance in it. This, they fay, is 
the meaning of the word, and -penitet is not pro- 
perly ufed but in matters. where the will is con- 
cerned. However, our anceftors ufed this word 
with a different fignification, as if derived from 
pene and penuria; but this, not being to our pre- 
fent purpote, fhall be fpoken of in another place ; 
but as for the ufage of it in this fenfe, which is 
the common one, Cicero’s application of it is not 
only not improper, but is in the higheft degree 
witty and elegant; for as the opponents and calum- 
niators of Marcus Czelius, who, was a very hand- 
fome man, made even his perfon and his beauty 
the caufe of infinuations againft his modetty, 
Cicero, alluding to fo abfurd an imputation, as 
that of criminating a man on account of the 
form which nature had given him, has deliberate- 
ly applied the word with the fame error as that 
which he was ridiculing ; “ and (fays he) Marcus 
Czlius does not repent that he was not born 
deformed,” in order that by this very phrafe he 
might reproach the accufers, and expofe them to 
ridicule for their foolifh charge again{t the perfon 
of Celius, as if it were a matter of choice* to 
him with what fort of a perfon he was born. 


® Matter of choice,|—This anfwer of Gellius is acute, but 
at the fame time appears to be found. The enemies of 
Czlivs objected his beauty to him, as if it had been a crime 
of which he was guilty; but it was a fault, fays Cicero, of 
which he could not be brought to repent. | 
As 


— 
i 
i 
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As N concluding remark to this chapter, it may be added, | 

that it is not improbable that Gellins had fome particular . 
authors in view, both thofe whom he reprehends as atheilti- 

cal writers, as well as the cavillers againft Cicero. Of the 
former, among the Greeks, were Prodius, Protagoras, &c. 
and the whole tribe of Epicureans, who denied the divine 

providence ; of the latter, many are enumerated in the Bib- . 


fiotheca Latina of Fabricius, particularly Didymus and 
Dio Caffius. 


Cw ap. db 


n 


Gurfry remarks on the firft book of the Annals of 
Quintus Claudius. 


HEN Lhave taken up any old book, I have. 
always endeavoured, in order to improve 

thy memory, to retain and recur to any paflages it 
contained, which might be worthy of commen- 
dation or.of cenfure, and this proved a very ufe- 
ful exercife in fupplying me from time to time, 
as occafion required, with the recollection of ele- 
gant fentences ; as for inftance, in the firft book 
of Claudius’s* Annals, which I had read two 
days 


-* Q, Claudius.}—This is the Q. Clandius Quadrigarius 
@ften mentioned before, It is a curious inftance of one in- 
ary Sz veterate 
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days before, I marked, as far as I remember, the 
following paflage: “ Many (fays he) fling away 
their arms, and hide themfelves (in/atebrant fefe} 
unarmed.”’ Here inlatebrant feems a poetic, but 
not an abfurd or a harfh word. While thefe 
things are done (fays he) the Latins with great ear- 
neftnefs (/ubnixo anime) ;” as if he had faid /ublime 
et fupra nixo, a word which denotes no accidental 
force, but a refolution and confidence of mind, 
fince we are as it were lifted up and exalted by 
things we ftrive with. He bids them (he adds) 
each return to his own houfe, and enjoy (fruifci) 
his pofleffions. This was a word not often ufed 
in the time of Cicero, and fince then very feldom, 
indeed; and fome ignorant people have doubted 
whether it be Latin‘or not; but it is not only 
Latin, but more elegant and ornamental than 


veterate error perfifted in throughout the copies of a work, 
that Nonius Marcellus cites aimoft all the paflages of uncom- 

mon words, and that in every inftance Celius is there read 
for Claudius. In the common editions of Nonius, /rui/ci is 
alfo read for frunifei. Voflius, in his Etymol. thus derives 
this word ; a fruor elt fruifcor et frunifcor, nempe ut jecur et: 
jecinor, iter et itiner, dixere, fic Siuor et fruinor : acuta fruor 
eflet fruifei, fic a fruinor, fruinifcor, et xara ovyxomny frunifcor. 
Infrunitus has been ufed by Seneca and others in the fenfe 
of ftupid, rude, which has puzzled the learned to make the 
fenfe accord to the derivation. The able critic above- 
mentioned, after trying various methods without much fuc- 

cefs, is conftrained to introduce franio as derived from 
por, Which confequently leaves infrunitus very ready to 

accept the fenfe of apiun 
frien, 
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frnor, and as fatifcor comes from fateor, fo fruifcor 
from fruor. Quintus Metellus Numidicus, who 
appears to have been thoroughly converfant with 
the purity of the Latin language, writes thus to 
the Domitii when he was in banifhment: “ They 
are cut off from all equity and honour; I want 
neither fire nor water, while I enjoy (/runifcor) + 
the higheft reputation.”” Nevius, in his play 
called Parcus, ufes the word thus: 


The covetous enjoy not their poffeffions, 
While he who {pares not, what he has enjoys. © 


« The Romans,” fays he, ‘ abound in (copi- 
entur) arms, provifions, and great fpoil.”” The 
word copiantur is a military term, nor will you 
often find it made ufe of by law writers, and 
it is adopted by the fame figure as lignantur, 
pabulantur, and aquantur. He obferves, that /ole 
occa/o is a phrafe of confiderable beauty to an ear 
of good and correct tafte; but in the Twelve 
Tables, the word is thus ufed: “ before noon 
hear the caufe*, the litigants being prefent: noon 
being paft, if only one be prefent, give judgment 
in his favour; if both be prefent, ‘ /ol occa/us,’ 
at the fetting of the fun, let the proceedings of 
the court ceafe.” ‘ We (fays he) ufe the phrafe, 
‘in medium relinquemus; the common people 


* Hear the caufe.|—The original is ante meridiem caufam 
confcito. Heineccius, in his chapter de Officio Judicis, reads 
caufam conjicito, which Turnebus alfo approyes. 


3 3 fay, 
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fay, © in medio, thinking the other inaccurate ¢ 
nay, they confider it as a folecifm to fay, ¢ in me~ 
dium ponere’ ;” and yet, if one examine this phrafe 
attentively, it muft appear more proper and ex 
preffive ; and in Greek, this phrafe, Seivas es pecovy 
is not improper. ‘ As foon as it was told (fays 
he) that a battle had been fought iz Gallos 
(againft the Gauls) the ftate was alarmed.” Now 
the expreffion, iz Gallos, is more neat and elegant 
than contra Gallos, or cum Gallis, which are 
awkward and obfolete phrafes. 

* € Atthe fame time (he continues) he was diftin- 
euifhed by his perfon, his conduct, his eloquence, 
his dignity, his vehemence, his fidelity, fo that 
he might furely be fuppofed to poffefs ( maggie 
viaticum) a great ftock of accomplifhments.” 
This phrafe is ufed in a new fenfe for great 
talents and attainments, and feems to be i in imi- 
tation of the Greeks, who transfer the word 
epodion, fignifying preparation for a journey, to 
preparation? of any other kind ; and often epodiov 
has the fenfe of our infitue, inftrue, (appoints 
begin.) ‘ Marcus Manlius (fays he) whom I 
before mentioned, faved the capitol, and whofe 
affiftance, together with that of Furius the diéta- 
tor, the republic of Rome’ found particularly 
( compr ime 2) powerful and irrefiftible againft the 


3 Poanasesion J—Thas allo 3 in Orit; the term ra oxevn is 
ufed indefinitely for any kind’ of preparation; and in Poly- 
#NUS, ve oxen vavee is ufed for the drefs of a failor. 


I it “eco ore 
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Gauls; he was fecond to no perfon in birth, in 
ftrength, or in courage.”  Adprim? is a word 
frequently ufed, cum prim? but feldom; it feems 
derived from cum primis, when ufed for in primis, 
** He has no occafion (fays he) for riches (divi- 
tiis).” We fay divitias ; nor is that an impropriety, 
for that was the regular form with many of the 
ancients; and there can be no reafon given why 
divitiis and divitias are not equally right, unlefs 
people obferve the new inftitutes of the gram- 
marians as confecrated ground. “ Herein, (fays 
he) lies the injuftice of the Gods; the worft 
men profper moft*; and they do not allow the 
belt to tarry (diurnare) long with us.” Diurnare 
is here ufed rather uncommonly, for dia vivere, 
but by the fame figure as we ufe perennare. “He 
converfed (fays he) confermonabatur with them.” 
Sermonari appears vulgar, but is right; /ermocinari 
is ufval, but corrupt. He faid he would not do 
even that, (ue id guogue) which he then advifed, 
We id quogue is ufed for ne id quidem, an unufual 
expreffion, but very frequent in ancient authers, 
** Such (fays he) is the fanctity 5 (fenéitudo) of 

the 


* Profper moft.}—Dr. Beattie has expreffed this idea with 
great beauty, in an elegy on the death of a lady :— 


Oh death! why arm with cruelty thy power, 
And {pare the weed, yet crop the lovely flower. 


5 Sanéity of the temple.]—Speaking of Zeuxis, Cicero has 
S 4 this 


~ { Mi ini uc) 


> 
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the temple, that no one has prefumed to violate 
it.” ‘With no lefs propriety /enétitas and fanéi. 
monia are ufed in Latin, but /anéitudo has fome- 
what more dignity. As Cato thought it was 
more forcible'to ufe the word duritudinem than 
duriciem, when {peaking againft Lucius Vetu- 
rius: “ Who had known (fays he) the audacity 
and the hardened mind (duritudinem) of this 
man, when fuch a pledge (arrabo) was depofited 
by the Romans in the hands of the Samnites.” 
He called the 600 hoftages arrabe, and chofe 
that word in preference to pignus, becaufe the 
power and force of this word is here greater as 
well as more pointed: but arrbado has now fallen 
into difufe, and arrba® appears more proper, 
and was frequently ufed by the ancients. He 
ufes this expreffion—** Oftentimes did they pafs 
miferable lives in perpetual labours (éz /aboribus) ; 
and (he fays) this opportunity was loft in their 
idlenefs, (iz otiis).” In each of thefe examples, 
elegance is attained by the ufe of the plural num- 


this expreffion concerning a temple of Juno, which the 
painter had adorned with the productions of his art. 

Is et ceteres complures tabulas pinxit, quarum nonnujla 
pars ufque ad noftram memoriam, propter fani religionem, re~ 
manfit. : 

© Arrha.|—The arrha was the earneft penny given in 
bargains, Barthius fays it isa Hebrew word: Arrabo vero 
vox pure Hebraica eft,-Venantius Fortunatus, a modern 
Latin poet, calls the death of Chrift arrham falutis, the ears 
neft penny of falvation, 


5 | ber, | 
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ber. ‘ Cominius (fays he) came down by the 
fame paffage as he had afcended, and thus de- 
ceived the Gauls (verba Gallis dedit).” He fays, 
Cominius “ verba dedit Gallis,’ though he had 
not fpoken to any one, nor-had the Gauls, who 
befieged the capitol, even feen him afcending or 
defcending ; but verba dedit, means nothing more 
than you would exprefs by /atuit atque obrep/it. 
«« The vallies (fays he) and fhrubberies (arboreta ) 
were great.” Arboreta is a vulgar word, arbufia 
more dignified. “ They thought (fays he) that 
the perfons in the citadel and thofe without held 
communication and counfel together.” Commu- 
tationes is here ufed not very commonly, but not 
improperly or inelegantly, for collationes, confe- 
rences, communications. » . 

I noted down at my leifure thefe few things 
from that book, as my memory, after reading it, 


fupplied. 


CHAP, 


\ 
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Cc HA P. i. 
aes 


Ob/fervation from Varro’s twenty-fifth book on Hu~ 
man Affairs, where be interprets averfe from 
Homer contrary to the received opinion. 


'N one of thofe converfations wheré we have 
often difeuffed the inventions of human fa- 
gacity for common ufe, a young man of fome 
learning obferved, that in Greece, the ufe of the 
word fparti was for a long time unknown, and 
was introduced there, many years after the fall of 
Troy, from Spain. One or two ill-bred and 
ignorant men, fuch as the Greeks call ayopasos 
(coarfe), who were prefent, ridiculed this obfer- 
vation by laughing, and faid, that he muft have 
perafed a copy of Homer in which this line was 
wanting— 


«© Kas on dupa CLONTE VED KOs OMMETE Acruvras.” 


He in his turn angrily replied, “* it was not my 
copy that wanted this line, but it was you who 
wanted an inftructor, if you fuppofe that cmagra 
there fignifies what we call fpartum,” (a rope). 
At this they laughed ftill louder, nor would have 
ceafed, unlefs Marcus Varro’s twenty-fifth book 

had 


— 
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had been produced by him, in which Varro 
makes this remark upon that line in Homer. 
¢ J think that crapra, in Homer, means no other- 
wife fpartum, (a rope) than the word cwapras’, 
which fignifies a kind of broom’, faid to grow 
about Thebes. The Liburnians had then no 


® Zoraprus.|—When Cadmus fowed the dragon’s teeth, 
and armed men arofe from the foil, thefe were called omoglos, - 
or fowed, from having been thus produced. I confefs IT am 
by no means fatisfied whether cxapro inthis place alludes to 
them or not; if it does, what follows is pertinent. Five of 
thefe furvived the mutual flaughter by which the greater part 
was deftroyed. Ovid fays, 


Quinque fuperftitibus, quorum fuit unas Echion, 


Five remained, of whom Echion was one. The other four 
are named by Apollodorus, Bibl. iii. 1. and by the Scholiaft,- 
on the Phoeniffe of Euripides, v. 949. they were Udeus, 
Chthonius, Hyperenor, and Pelor or Pelorus. The Scholiaft 
ites Ai(chylus as authority for thefe names. They are all 
fignificant; Udeus and Chihonius both mean earth-born; 

Echion fignifies a ferpent; Hyperenor denotes great firength 
and courage; and Pelorus great bulk. Echion, continues 

the Scholiaft, married Agave, daughter of Cadmus, by 

whom he had Pentheus. It was the boaft of the nobleft fa- 

‘tnilies of Thebes that they were defcended from thefe Sparti, 
Or Gegenes, as they were alfo called. It was a common opi- 

nion, that the defcendants of this race bore a natural mark, 

in the form of a lance, upon the body; to this Ariftotle 

alludes: Acyynv ay Qopeos Tnyeveis; “ the fpear borne by 

the Gegenes,” where he is speaking of natural marks, 

Poet. xvi. 


® Broom.|--Of which broom a kind of cable appears to 
have been made. On the fubject of this letter confult Sal- 
mafius ad Solinum, 264. edit. Paris, 1629. 


knowledge 
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knowledge of ropes, for they chiefy fecured 
their fhips with thongs, while the Greeks ufed 
hemp, coarfe flax, and other plants, which they 
called craera.” Since fuch is Varro’s opinion, 
I doubt whether -the latter fyllable in that word 
ought to be ‘acutely accented,-unlefs that words 
of this kind, when applied in their proper inftead 
of their ufual fignification, are diftinguifhed by a 
difference of accent. | 





Chae: IV. 


What Menander faid to the poet Philemon, by whom 
be was often undefervedly overcome in poetical 


contefis. Euripides alfo was often vanquifbed in 
tragedy by very mean writers. 


Hrough intereft, and the power of party, 
Menander was frequently overcome in the 
dramatic contefts by Philemon ', a writer by no 


means 


© Philzmon.J—Quintilian alludes to the fame circumftange 
refpecting the preference given to Philemon. After praifing 
Menander very highly, he adds, « habent tamen alii quo- 
que comici, ficum venjalegantur, quedam qu poflis deci- 
pere, et precipué Philemon, qui, ut pravis fui temporis ju- 
diciis, Menandro fape przlatus eft, ita confenfu omniym 
meruit 
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means his equal. Menander meeting him once 
by chance, faid to him, “ Tell me, I requeft, and 
excufe me for afking, Philemon, do you not blufh 
when you carry away the prize from me?” Varro 
fays that Euripides, though he wrote feventy- 
five tragedies, was victorious only in five con- 
tefts, while fome very ftupid poets were decreed 
conquerors. Some fay that Menander left one 
hundred and eight, fome one hundred and nine 
‘comedies. I have met in 2 book written by 
Apollodorus, an eminent author, thefe lines upon 
Menander. The book is intituled Chronica : 


From Diopeithes of Cephifium 
He fprung, and fifty years and two he lived, 
And wrote an hundred comedies and five. 


meruit credi fecundus.” © The other comic writers, how- 
ever, if read with indulgence, have fome paflages worthy 
of felection, and particularly Philemon, who, as he was fre- 
quently, by the falfe judges of his own time, preferred to 
Menander, is by general confent allowed the next in merit. 
to him.” - Init. x. 1. 

So difficult is it to preferve impartiality in human deci- 
fions of any kind, that we here find intereft and corruption 
interfering even with the contefts for poetical honours: 
thus, we are told, that Pindar was adjudged inferior to Co- 
rinna. Contefts of this kind were of great antiquity in 
Greece. Plutarch, in the fifth book of his Sympofiacs, fays, 
that prizes for eloquence avere given by Achilles at the 
funeral of Patroclus, and by Acaftus at that of his father 
Pelias. In the decifions upon comedies ac Athens there 

were originally five judges, whence Suidas cites this pro- 
werb, ey were xellwy Yass fe. xsilas, * it depends upon the five 
judges.” The fame number of judges prefided alfo in Sicily 
* -@n fuch occafions. 


The 
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The fame Apollodorus informs us. in the fame. 


book, that of thefe oné hundréd and five plays; 
only five were tewardéd with the prize. 


Chap. V. 


it is by no means true what fome fuperficial frudents 
of rhetoric have Juppofed, that Cicero, in bis book - 
on Friendfbip, ufed a vicious argument, the am= 
biguous for the acknowledged. The one of this 
inveftigated and explained. 


C ICERO, in his dialogue intituled Lelius, 
or de Amicitia, wifhes to inculcate, that 
friendthip is to be cultivated not from motives of 
intereft, and the expectation of advantage, but to 
be ardently purfued, and efteemed)for a quality 
inherent in itfelf, which is replete with virtue 
and honour, although no affiftance or advantage 
fhould be reaped from it. He has expreffed this 
fentiment in thefe words, which he puts into the 
mouth of Caius Leelius, a wife man, and the par- 
ticular friend of Scipio Africanus: ‘ What ad-. 
vantage can Africanus expect to derive from me, 
or I from him; but I am attached to him from 

‘my 


— 
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my admiration of his virtue, while he has con- 
_eeived a regard for me, perhaps, from fome fa- 
vourable opinion of my manners, and habit has 
increafed our attachment; but although many 
and great advantages have proceeded from this, 
yet our affection did not flow from fuch expecta- 
tions; for as we defire to confer benefits without 
hope of a return (for we do not fell benefits ufu- 
rioufly, but confer them from a natural propen- 
fity to liberality) fo we are of opinion that 
friendfhip is a valuable attainment, not from the 
expectation of any profit, but from the benevo- 

lence produced by itfelf.”” 
_ This pafface happened to be read in a com- 
pany of learned men, when a fophiftical rheto- 
_rician of fome note, who was fkilled in each’lan- 
guage, and well verfed in thofe little turns and 
witticifms which the logicians called reyynos', 
(artificial) practice, and having withal talents 
for difputation, faid, he thought that Cicero had 
ufed an argument which had neither proof nor 
illuftration in it, but was in fact a part of the 
queftion itfelf; and he called this error by 
fome Greek terms which he had learned, apuoicén- 
Tzmevov” avr Te omodoysucve, (* an inftance taken 
from 


* Texvxos.J—I do not find any illuftration of this term 
better than that which is given in the notes to the Variorum, 
—— * AupicGepsvor, &c.J—This is what is called in Englith 
begging the queftion; by the logicians, petitio principii. 

Wallis 
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from a difputed point, inftead ofa proved one”) 
“for,” fays he, ** Cicero quoted men of liberality, 
and benevolence to-confirm a difputed point rela~ 
tive to friendfhip, when in faé the ufual and proper 
fubject of debate is, if a man act with liberality 
and munificence, with what intention or defign 
is he liberal and munificent: it is either -becaufe 
he expects a return, and wifhes to excite him to 
generofity upon whom he confers the benefit, 
which is a frequent cafe; or it is becaufe hé is 
by nature prone to liberality, and benevolence and 
munificence are in themfelves gratifying to him, 
a thing which very rarely happens.” He thought 
that arguments fhould be proved, or very, clear, 
and by no means difputable. He faid “ that figure 
was called airedefis,? (illuftration) by which doubt- 
ful 


Wallis defines it thus: «* Quando affumitur id quod erat pro- 
bandum, five eifdem verbis id fiat, five que tantundem fig- 
nificant, aut que prefumunt. quod erat probandum.” 
« When that is aflumed which was to be proved, whether 
it be done in the fame words, or in equivalent expreffions, 
or fuch as prefuppofe the matter in difpute;” as if, fays 
Watts, « A papift fhould pretend that his religion is the 
only catholic religion, and is derived from Chri and his 
Apoftles, becaufe it agrees with the doétrine of all the fathers 
of the church, all the holy martyrs, and all the chriftian 
world throughout all ages: whereas this is a great point 
in conteft, whether their religion does agree with that of 
all the ancients and the primitive chriftians or no.” Logic, 
iii. 3. 

# Amodufic.]—Quintilian ufes this as a Latin word, ealling 


it apodixis, |. v. ¢. 10, 
Hang 
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ful or obfcure queftions were made clear by 
plain and undoubted truths; and that in order to 
prove what.was faid of friendfhip, he ought not, 
as an argument or illuftration, to have taken thefe 
men of liberality and. munificence. By the fame 
fiction and fhew of reafon, friendfhip itfelf may 
in its turn be quoted as an argument, if any one 
fhould, advance that.men ought to be generous 
and liberal, not through. the hope of gain, but 
from affection and the, love of honour. Such @ 
reafoner too, might : fay—for as we embrace 
friendfhip not for the fake of advantage, fo we 
ought to. be, -munificent and Jiberal, not. through 
the hope of meeting.a return. He might indeed’ 
argue thus; but neither. can friendfhip be adduced 
as an argument for liberality, nor liberality for 
Siendthip, when either of them is the fubject of 
difpute.” Thus did this logical artift harangue, 
and, as fome thought, vice fkill and learning s 
but in truth he was ignorant of the meaning of 
thefe terms; for Cicero cails a man deneficum and, 
liberalem in the philofophical fenfe of the word, 
not one who, as he fays, deals in benefits with 
ufury, but one who confers a fayour without any 
fecret view to his own advantage; he by no 
means therefore ufed an obfcure or ambiguous 
argument, but one plain and perfpicuous, for if 


Hanc, et ab epicheremate differre Cexcilius putat, fole 
genere conclufionis, et effe apodixin imperfetum epiche- 
rema, &c. 


Vou. III. T any 
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any one be really generous and liberal, we do not 
enquire into his motives. He takes a very dif- 
ferent name, who, in doing fuch aéts, looks more 
to his own advantage than that of his neighbour, 
and this reprehenfion might have made fome ad- 
vance even upon this fophift, if Cicero had faid 
any fuch thing as this; for as we aff beneficently 
and liberally, not looking for any reward. To at 
beneficently might appear poffible even to a man 
not generally beneficent, if the action were per- 
formed through fome accidental circumftance, 
. rather than from any fixed principles of genero- 
fity ; but when he fpeaks of munificent and ge- 

nerous people, meaning only thofe whom we 

have mentioned, he immediately (and, as the 
proverb fays, without wetting his feet) furnifhes 

a direét and exprefs refutation to the arguments 

of this very learned man. 


f 
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Crap. VI" 


Jt is not true what Verrius Flaccus, in bis fecond 
book on the Obfcurities of M. Cato, has faid con- 
cerning the fervus receptitius. 


ARCUS CATO, when propofing thé 
Voconian law, made ufe of thefe words: 
“ A woman at firft brought with her a vaft 
dowry, 
’ Pompeius Feftus feems exaftly to have copied Verrius 
Flaccus in this point. He fays, receptitium fervum Cato 
in fuafione legis Voconie cum ait, fignificat qui ob vitium 
redhibitus fit--ubi irata facta eft, fervum receptitium feCtari 
atque flagitare virum jubet.”” | Nonius Marcellus adopts — 
the opinion, and hearly the words, of Gellius. This fenfe 
of recipio is admitted by the civilians, and well illuftrated 
by Grosovius in his notes on Seneca’s Confolatio ad Marc. 
c. x 
The paflage quoted from Plautus by Gellius, is in the Tri- - 
nummus, a&, 1. fc. 2. 1. 157. 
Donatus, in a note on the Afinaria of the fame author, fays; 
that dotalis fervus means the fame thing; the lines there 
are: 


Dotalem fervam Sauream uxor tia 
Addwvxit, cui plus in manu fit quam tibi, 


Saurea the flaye, 
Your wife brought with her on her marriage, has 
Mere money in her hands than you have, Sit, 


Ts The 
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dowry, and yet retains a large fum of money 
which fhe does not entruft to the power of her 
hufband, but fhe lends.him that money; after- 
wards, in a fit of rage againft-him, fhe orders a 
flave of her own (/ervum receptitium) to go and 
importunately demand the “money of her hut 
band.” We debated about the term /ervus re- 
ceptitius, when immediately Verrius Flaccus’s I]- 
luftrations of Cato’s Obfcurities were enquired for 
and produced. _ In his fecond book, we find that 
a worthlefs flave, one of no value, who on any 
fale was given into the bargain, one who was re- 
turned, and taken again on account of fome fault, 
was Called receptitius ; ‘¢ therefore,” fays he, “ a 
flave of this defcription was ordered to follow the 
hufband, and demand the money, that his chagrin 
might be the greater, and the infult more intole- 
rable, when a flave of the bafeft character dunned 
him for money.” But if there be any who are led 
by the authority of Verrius Flaccus, with reve- 
rence to fuch be it fpoken, that /ervus recepti- 


The hufband was fupreme mafter over all the other flaves 
of the houfe; but this was under the government and di- 
rection of the miftrefs only. 

Two of thefe flaves are mentioned by name in Suetonius; _ 
one ia his 23d chapter of Illuftrious Grammarians. 

Remmius Palemon, an ancient grammarian, was, it feems, 
of this defcription. Suetonius calls him Mulieris Verna. 
‘The name of another of thefe flaves oecurs in the 19th chap- 
ter of the Hiftory of Auguftus, 

Ad extremum Telephi mulicris fervis nomenclatoris. 


tis, 


\ 
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tius, upon the ectafion on which Cato fpeaks, 
means fomething very different from the expla- 
nation given by Verrius Flaccus; and this is 
obvious to any one; indeed the matter is paft 


- all doubt. When a woman gave her dowry to 


her hufband, then whatever poffeffions of her 
own fhe retained, not transferring them’to her 
hufband, thefe fhe was faid recipere, which we 
fay of things which at fales are kept back and 
not fold. Plautus ufes this word in the follow- 
ing line of his Trinummus: “ Pofticulum hoe 
recipit, curn zedes vendidit,”’ that is, a part of the 
premifes behind the houfe he did not fell but re- 
tained. Cato too, wifhing to defcribe a woman 
as very rich, fays, ‘‘ She makes over to her huf- 
band a large dowry, and yet retains a great 
fum of money.” Out of this poffeffion which 
fhe retains, fhe lends money to her hufband; when 
in a rage fhe determines to have the money 
back again, fhe appoints her own flave to de- 
mand it, that is, a peculiar lave, whom with part 
of her fortune fhe had retained, and had not 
made over with the reft of her dowry; for this 
was an Office in which a woman could not employ 
a flave of her hufband’s, but her own. I pafs 
over other arguments by which I could defend 
my opinion, for they are elf-evident, both Ver- 
rius’s opinion and my own; but let every one 
adopt that which he thinks beft, 


hs cay CHap. 
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Can VE 


Thefe words in the Atinian law, © quop . SUBREP= 


‘TUM. ERIT . EJUS . REI. ATERNA . AUCTORI- 


. EsTO,”” /eem to P. Nigidius,and Q. Scavola 


to ae regard both to the paft and the faare | 


HE old Atinian law contains thefe words + 
“ If a theft fhall have been committed, 


let the authority to take cognizance of the theft 
be perpetual.” Who would fuppofe that the law. 
has any other reference than to the future? But 


Quintus Scavola fays, that his father, and Brutus, 


and Manilius, men of high reputation for learn- 
ing, enquired and doubted whether this law pre- 
vailed in cafes of future theft only, or of thofe alfo 
already committed’, becaufe the words * /ub- 


reptune 


- * Alytady committed.}—Cicero, whofe authority might 
have been decifive with Scevola and his friends, cites this 
very law, among others, as a proof that itis contrary to all 
legal cuftom to give laws a retrofpect to things done before 
they were enacted. 

Cedo mihi leges Atinias Farias ipfam ut dixi Voconiam 
omnes preterea de jure civili, hoc reperies in omnibus ftatui 
jus, quo poft eam populus utatur, 

In Verr, aét. 11.1. 1. €. 22. 

He is cenfuring Verres for ufing both /ecit anid fecerit in 
a decree, in order to give it a retrofpective force, 


$e 


OA ti 6 
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#eptum: erit,” appear to point to each tenfe, the 
»prefent and future. Publius Nigidius, the moft 

learned of the Romans, has noticed this doubt 
of theirs in the twenty-fourth of his Grammatical 
Commentaries; and he alfo queftions the certain 
demonftration of the time; but he fpeaks very 
briefly and obfcurely, fo that you may obferve he 
puts down hints rather to affift his own memory, 
than for the benefit of his readers. He feems, 
however, to fay thus far, that the verbs ef and 
erit, when placed by themfelves, hold and pre- 
ferve their tenfe, but when joined with a preter- 
perfect they lofe their own power, and pafs into 
that of the preterperfect. When I fay in campo 
#f (he is in the field), iz comitio ef (he is in the 
affembly), I fpeak of the prefent tenfe; and 
when I fay iz campo erit (he will be in the field) 
I fpeak of the future tenfe; but when I fay fadfum 
eh, feriptum eft, fubreptum eff, although ef be a 
verb of the prefent tenfe, it is confounded with 
the preterperfeét, and lofes its prefent fenfe: fo 
likewife, fays he, if in this law you divide and 
feparate the two words /ubreptum and erit, as to 
underftand /ubreptum erit like certamen erit, or 
facrificium erit, then the law will appear to have 
reference to the future ; but if you confider them 


See what Rutgerfius in his Various Readings has {aid on 
this chapter of Gellius, p.263. ‘The date of this law cannot 
éafily be afcertained ; it is only certain that it exifted bs- 
fore the time of Scevola, Brutus, and Nigidius, 


ia aor: 
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fo joined and mingled together, as that» /ubrep- 
ium ertt be one word, formed by one tenfe:in the 
paffive voice, then by this word is meant no lef 
the preterperfect than the future tenfe, 





Crap. Vili. 


At the table of Taurus the philofopher it was ufual 
to difcufs queftions of this kind; why oil will often 
and eafily congeal, wine feldom, acid hardly ever, 
and that the waters of rivers and fountains freeze, 
the fea dees not. 


MAURUS the philofopher, when I was 
. at Athens, generally entertained me at his 
houfe. When evening began, which was there the 
ufual time of fupping, the fubftance and founda- 
tion of his meal confifted in one difh of Egyptian 
lentil, with a gqurd cut very fmall into it. Thijs © 
being brought and put upon the table, one day 
when we were waiting and expecting fupper, he 
defired the boy to pour fome oil into the difh; this 
boy was an Athenian lad, better than eight years 
old, very lively, and full of the {pirits natural to 
his age, and abounding in the wit of his country: 


he ” 
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he carelefsly held the empty earthen cruet up to 
his face, as if oil was in it; he then takes and turns 
it, and beats it againft every part of the difh, but 

no oil paffed; the boy then eyes the cruet in a 

furious manner, and fhaking it with double vio- 
lence, turns it upon the difh. When we all by 
degrees laughed at this, though in a low tone, the 
boy faid in Greek, and with a good deal of ele- 
gance, “ Do not laugh, there is oil enough ; but 
you do not know how cold it was this morning ; 

the oil is congealed by the froft.”” “ Rafcal (fays 
Taurus, fmiling) go this inftant, and fetch fome 

oil.” And when the boy went out to buy oil, he 
bore the delay without anger. ‘‘ The dith (fays 
he) wants oil, and is now in a ftate of great 
fermentation ; but let us ftop a little, and fince 
the boy has informed us that oil is accuftomed to 
congeal, let us confider why it is that oil fre- 
quently and eafily becomes frozen", and wine fo 
feldom.” 


* Becomes froxen.j—This curious queftion does not appear 
to be even yet entirely refolved. It is tolerably well agreed 
that liquidity depends upon the interpofition of a certain 
quantity of heat or fire between the component particles of 
any body, which, when that quantity is withdrawn or leffen- 
ed, coalefce and become fixed; but why fome bodies be- 
come fixed fooner than others it is not eafy to fay. The 

ravity of the fluid is not the caufe, as Taurus conje@ures ; 
for rectified fpirits of wine, which are lighter than olive 
oil, can hardly be frozen by any means. Gellius himfelf 
_was, therefore, nearer to the truth. ‘The freezing of the fea 
in 
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feldom.” He addreffed me, defiring my opinion, u 
I replied, ‘‘ that wine, I fuppofed, lefseafily con- | 
gealed, becaufe it contained certain particles of 
heat, was by nature more fiery, and therefore 
called by Homer afore oivov (black. wine *) and 
not, as fome people fuppofed, on account of its 
colour.” ‘It is,” replied Taurus, “ as you fay, 
for it is plain that wine when drank, warms the 
body ; but oil too contains the fame particles of 
heat, and no lefs power in warming the body ; 
befides, if the warmer things be lefs eafily frozen, 
it follows that the colder bodies are fooneft con- 


jn high latitudes is now fo well known, that we cannot but 
think. it extraordinary to fee the veracity of Herodotus 
queftioned upon this point, See my note on that author, 
b. iv. ch. 28. where I have adduced a paflage of Macrobius, 
taken in part from this of Gellius, in which that author “ 
pretends that it is only the river water flowing into the fea 
which freezes, not'the water of the fea itfelf. ~ Y 


® Black wine.|--Ermeftus on Homer, H.i. 462, where this 
epithet firft occurs, calls the interpretation of it by Gellius 
a falfe refinement, and afferts, that Homer meant to fpeak 
of the deep colour of the wine as a proof of its goodnefs, 
Clarke puts in his nute generofum v num, as if he was inclin- 
ed to adopt the interpretation of Gellius. Riccius, in his 
17th Diflertation on Homer, fays, * potifii mum vero niger 
color in vino celebratur ab Homero, qui paflim adore osnos 
laudat;”? but Kicctus copied that paflage and all that fol- 
lows it from Feithius, ftealing his very words. Sce Feith. 
Antiq. Hom. iii, 2. § 3. Now as the name of Feithius does 
not appear in the preface of Riccius, thefe thefts, which 
piodably are frequent, cannot ¥ ¢il be juftified. 


7 gealed ; 
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gealed ; but vinegar is of all things the coldeft, 
and yet never is congealed; is there not then 
fome caufe of quicker coagulation in the light- 
nefs of oil? for thofe things appear mote prone 
to coagulation, which are lighter and lefs fub- 
ftantial. And (fays he) it is worthy of enquiry, 
why the waters of rivers and fountains are har- 
dened by the froft, while the whole fea is incon- 
gealable ? However, Herodotus the hiftorian, 
contrary to the opinion of all who have exa- 
mined the fubject, writes, that the Bofphorus or 
Cimmerian fea, and that whole fea called the 
Scythian, is coagulated and {topped up. by the 
froft,” While Taurus was fpeaking, the boy 
returned, our mefs ceafed its fermentation, and 
jt began to be time for us to eat and hold our 


peaces 


CaP, 
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Cuarp. IX. A 


Of certain marks of letters found in F. Cefar’s 
epifiles ; of other fecret fymbols taken from ancient 
biftory. Of the Lacedemonian {cytale. 


fe Bei neat is extant a volume of letters 
4 from Julius Ca:far to Caius Oppius and 
Balbus Corvinus, who in his abfence managed 
his affairs. In fome of thefe epiftles, particular 
letters are found unconnected with fyllables, and 
placed as you would fuppofe without any defign, 
for from thefe letters no words can be ‘com-~ 
pleted ; but it was an agreed plan between them 
fo to change the pofition of letters, as to give one 


the place and power of another, while in reading _ 


its proper place and power was reftored to each; 
but the different fubftitution of thefe letters was, 
as I faid before, agreed upon by the perfons who 
engaged in this hidden mode of communication. 
Probus the grammarian has left fome curious 
obfervations and comments upon the occult 
meaning of the letters found in Cefar’s epiftles. 
The ancient Lacedemonians, when they wanted 
to conceal and involve in myftery the public 


difpatches fent to their generals, left, if intercepted, 


2 their 
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their councils might be known to the enemy, 
wrote their letters in this manner :—there were 
two thin oblong twigs, cut of an equal length, 

and trimmed i as to refemble each other: one 
was given to the general when he went with the 
army, another the magiftrates kept at home un- 
der their authority and feal; when they wifhed 
to carry ona private correfpondence, they bound 
a piece of leather of moderate thicknefs and 
fufficient length round the twig, in a regular and 
fimple manner, fo that the ends of the leather which 
was bound round the twig met and were joined; 
within this leather they wrote letters tran{verfly, 
the lines running from the bottom to the top. 
This leathern tablet, with its letters thus infcribed, 
rolled round the twig, they fent to the general 
who was aware of the device, but the unrolliag 
of the tablet rendered the letters imperfect and 
mutilated, and divided the parts and heads of 
them, by which means, if the tablet fell into the 
hands of the enemy, they could collect nothing 
from it; but when he to whom it was addreffed 
received it, applying the fellow twig in his pof- 
feffion to the end of the tablet, according to pre- 
vious directions, he bound it round, and thus the 
letters uniting, by means of the fame impreffion 
of the twig, were made perfect, and rendered the 
letter whole, undamaged, and eafy to be read. 

This kind of epiftle the Lacedzmonians called 


Scytale. 
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Jotale’. 1 have read too, in-an old hiftory of 
Carthage, that fome great men there (whether 
Afdrubal or fome other -I do not recolleé) 
adopted this mode of concealing a letter written 
upon fecret fubjects: he took fome new tablets 
not yet covered with wax, and cut letters in the 
wood, then covered. them in the ufual way with 
wax, and fent them, as if not written upon, to his 
friend, to whom he had given previous intimation ° 
of his defien. His friend then rubbed off the- 
wax, and read the letters plainly cut upon the 
Fi) 


* Scytale.}—The feytale was ufed on various occafions : 
we frequently find it mentioned on the recal of Lacedzmo- 
nian generals. Nothing can be given more explanatory of 
the manner of ufing it than this paflage of Gellius; but it 
may be pleafing to fee his account confirmed by another 
authority. Plutarch fays, * they command him (Lyfander) 
home by their /yéale, the nature and ufe of which was 
this; when the magiftrates gave their commiffion to any 

~ admiral or general, they took two round pieces of wood, 
both exaétly equal in breadth and thicknefs; one they kept 
themfelves, the other was delivered to their officer; fo that 
when they had any thing of moment which they would fe- 
cretly convey to him, they cut a long narrow fcroll of 
parchment, and rolling it about their own flaff, one fold 
clofe upon another, they wrote their bufinefs on it. When 
they had written what they had to fay, tney took off the 
parchment and fent it to the general—he applied it to his 
own flaff,’’ &c.—Life oi Lyfander. A fimilar account is 
pivert by the Scholiaft on Thucydides, i. 131. This very 
fimple and inartificial mode of concealing their important 
orders, plainly illuitrates the low, ftate. of the arts of inge- 
munity at Sparta, ; 
wood, 
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wood, There is recorded alfo in the monuments 
of Grecian hiftory another fcheme, profound in- 
deed, and not to be expeéted, invented by bar- 
barian cunning. Hiftieus* was a man of fome 
diftinction, a native of Afia. King Darius at that 
time ruled over Afia, and this Hiftizus, when 
he was in Perfia with Darius, wanted to fend, in 
a fecret manner, fome private information to one 
Ariftagoras, and-he hit upon this extraordinary 
mode of writing: he fhaved off the hair from 
the head of one of his flaves who had long had 
bad eyes, as if for the fake of curing him, he then 
marked the fmooth part of his head with letters, 
writing there what he wifhed to exprefs. He 
detained the man at home till his hair grew, and 
when that was done, he bade him go to Arifta- 
goras, and, fays he, when you arrive, tell him from 


* Hiftiaus.|—See Herodotus, v. 35, and the note on. that 
paflage in my tranflation. ‘The anecdote is alfo related 
among the ftratagemts of Polyxnus. The ftratagem of the 
tablets would have been more artfully conducted if the cons, 
triver had written fomething on them when waxed, calcu- 
Tated to miflead, and to prevent all fufpicion of the conceal- 
ed writing; but the ancients feem to have been fo little 
verfed in artifices of this kind, that any fhallow trick would 
fucceed. Czfar’s fecret writing would probably have been 
very eafy to a modern decypherer. It may, however, be re- 
marked, that Probus the grammarian, here mentioned as 
explaining thofe marks, is the firft decypherer on records 
He left 2 work alfo on the abbreviations ufed by the Romans: 
im inferiptions, which is fill extant; it may be found in the 
Musores Lingua Latina. 


me; 
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me, to fhave your head as I have done; the flave, 
as was ordered, went to Ariftagoras, and deliver- 
ed his mafter’s meflage; Ariftagoras, thinking 
fome end was to be anfwered, did as he was de= 
fired, and the letters were difcovered. 


Ceres. Map 


What Favorinus thought of thofe verfes of Virgil, 


in which he imitates Pindar in his defcription of 


the conflagrations of “Zina. The verfes of both 


poets on the fame fubjec weighed and examined . 


‘Remember when the philofopher Favorinus 
went in the hot weather to the villa of a friend 
near Antium, and we vifited him from Rome, he 
made 


* It is not eafy to commend the tafte either of Gellius or 
Favorinus in thefe remarks upon Virgil. Heyne very pro- 
perly defends his author, and fays, that Favorinus cenfured. 
the poet, ut philofophum magis quam criticum poetica ele- 
gantia imbutum agnoicas. Nam neque Pindarum expri- 
. -™mere, multe minus ad verbum transferre, voluit aut debuie 


Virgilius, neque lyrico et epico poete idem rerum verbo- 


rumque dilectus effe poteft. Excurf. xv. ad Ain. 3. Sca~ 
liger dedicates the chief part of the fourth chapter of his 
fifi 


a aah 
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‘made thefe obfervations upon Pindar and Virgil: 
«< The friends and intimates,” fays he, “ of Virgil, 
in the records they have left us of his talents and 
his manners, relate, that he produced his verfes as 
‘a bear produces her young; for as that beaft 
puts forth her young half-formed and mifhapen, 
and then by licking her offspring brings it into 
form, fo the produce of his genius was at firft 
rude and imperfect, but afterwards, by attention 
and polifhing, he gave it correct and regular fea- 
tures. 


fifth book of Poetics to the defence of Virgil againft the 
objections of Favorinus, into which he enters diftin@ly and 
very much at large. Pontanus had undertaken the fame 
afk, but Pontanus is accufed by Scaliger and others of 
having defended Virgil coldly and inefficiently. It is in- 
deed hardly credible, that any perfon of even a Common 
fhare of tafte fhould read the animated and fublime de- 
dcription of Virgil, and confider it as an unfinifhed paflage, 
Which he had not yet formed into fhape; nor is there cer- 
tainly any appearance that he had intended to copy Pindar 
exactly. The extravagant terms of reproach with which the 
chapter of Gellius ends are as ill placed as they are coarfe 
and vulgar. 

With refpe& to the anecdote related here, that Virgil 
ordered his manufcript to be burned, confult Pliny, 1. vii. 
C. 30. 

Divus Auguftus carmina Virgilii cremari, contra tefta- 
menti ejus verecundiam, vetuit. 

Servius, in his introduétion to the Atneid, relates the fame 
fact, with this addition, that Auguftus ordered Tucca and 
Varius to correct and examine the manufcript; but to make 
no additions, 

It is neceflary to fay, that I have ufed Weft’s tranflation 
of Pindar, and Dryden’s of Virgil. 

Vou. Ii], . U “¢ ‘That 


be) ae 
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“ That this was the true remark of a man of 


excellent judgment, the thing icfelf plainly 


proves; for what he has left completed and po. 


lifhed, and what has received the laft proof of his 


correct approbation, abdunds in every poetical 


beauty; but thofé parts which he put by, for the 
purpofe of fature correction (which he could not 
give them, however, being prevented by death) 
are by no means worthy of the reputation and tafte 
of fo elegant a poet: On this account it was, that 
when, ieee with difeafe, he found death ap 
proaching, he entreated moft earneftly of his 
friends, that they would deftroy the Alneid, be~ 
eaufe it was not in a fufficiently finifhed ftate : 
but in all his works, that paflage appeats moft to 
want correction which defcribes. mount A%tna ; 
for as in the defcription of the nature and the 
flaming of that mountain he aims at rivalling the 
poetry of the old bard Pindar, he has ufed ex- 
preffions like Pindar’s ; and though the latter be 
deemed too bombaftic and fweiling in his ftyle, 


Virgil is yet more fo.- In order, however, that I 


may make you judges in the matter, I will repeat 
Pindar’s defcription of mount AZtna, as far as my 
Memory will allow me: 


Now under Gani toe Cuma’s {ea-bound coaft,, 
And vaft Sicilia, lies his fhagey breaft, 

By fhowy Etna, nurfe of endiohe froft, 
Ihe pillar’d prop of heaven, for ever prefs’; 


Forth 
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-» Forth from whofe nitrous caverns iffuing rife 
Puire liquid fountains of tempeftuous fire, 
fog veil in tuddy mifts the noon-day fkies, 
| While, rapt in fmoke, the ecru flames 
“ty expire, 
Or, gleaming thro’ the night Wittthidéots roar, 
© Far o’er the red’ning main huge rocky frag- 
0 _ ments pour. 


‘I now fabjoin the lines of Virgil, which are 
better in the commencement than in the conclu- 
fion— 


The port, capacious and fecute from wind, 

Ts to the foot of thund’ring Aftna join’d ; 

By turns, a pitchy cloud fhe rolls on high; 
By turns, hot embers from her entrails fly,, 
And flakes of mounting flames, that lick the 

_ iky; 
Oft from her bowels mafly rocks aré thrown, 
And, fhivered by the roe core piece- -theal 
down ; 
Oft liquid lakes of butning fulphur flow, 
Fed from the fiery fprings that boil below. 


Now (fays he) in the firft place, Pindar has been 
more attentive to truth. He defcribed the thing 
as it was, and as it ufually appeared, and as he 
faw it with his eyes: by day, Aitna vomited 
fmoke, by night, fire. But Virgil, while he is 
labouring for grand and fonorous words, con- 
founds times and feafons without difcretion. 

U2 The 
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The Greek, imitating the pouring out of foun~ 
tains of fire and ftreams of fmoke, and the dark 
and fpiral volumes of flame rufhing into the fea, 
has beautifully reprefented them as fiery fnakes ; 
but Virgil, wifhing to exprefs the ‘goov xamveat 
Qwvz, has clumfily and extravagantly called it 
atram nubem turbine piceo et favilld fumantem, 
and has harfhly and without /kill tranflated xpevec, 
globos flammarum. When he fays, fidera lambit, 
he makes an addition, without increafing the 
force ; and this too is unintelligible, and altogether 
inexplicable, that he fhould fay ofa black cloud - 
fumare turbine picea et candente favilld (that it 
fmokes with a pitchy whirlwind and fhining 
afhes) for things white are not wont to fmoke or 
to be fhining, unlefs any one fhould ufe candenti 
vulgarly and improperly in the fenfe of boiling, 
inftead of fiery and fhining; for candens is de- 
rived from candor, not calor. But when he talks 
of /copulos eruétari, of rocks belching and lifting 
themfelves, then being melted, and groaning, and 
rolled in the air, this is what Pindar never wrote, 
and what no man ever thought of, and is of all 
_abfurdities the moft monftrous,” 


CHaPre 
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Cran ume 


 Zhat Plutarch, in his Sympofiacs, defended the opi- 
nion of Plato, relative to the ftruéture and ufe of 
the efophagus* or gullet, and of the canal which 
is called the trachea arteria, or windpipe, againft 
Erafiftratus the phyfician, ufing the authority of 
the ancient phyfician Hippocrates. 


LUTARCH and other learned men have 
Pp obferved, that Plato was reproved by Era- 
fiftratus, a noble phyfician, for afferting that what 
we drink firft went into the lungs, and having 
fufficiently moiftened them, pafled through nume- 
rous channels, and flowed to the bladder; and 
that Alczeus was the author of this error. 

Erafiftratus fays there are two little canals or 
pipes going from the back part of the mouth 


downwards ; that through one of them*, what~ 
ever 


* Zfophagus.|—The word sonax~6-, whence the Latin fto- 
machus, is ufed by the old Greek writers for any narrow 
paflage or channel leading to acavity. Hippocrates calls the 
neck of the bladder and of the uterus fomachos, but itis now 
confined to the xfophagus or gullet, which leads from the 
mouth to the ventriculus or ftomach, properly fo called. 

* Of them.]|—The upper part of the gullet, which expands 
into a wide pouch, is called the pharynx. The food and drink 

U 3 frit 
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ever we eat or drink is carried firft into the 
gullet, whence it defcends into the ftomach, 
where it is altered and digefted, and that the drier 
excrementitious portion paffés from thence to 
the bowels, the moifter by the kidnies to the 
bladder; and that through the other channel, 
which is called the tracheea arteria, the air pafles 
into the lungs, and back again through the nof- 
— trils and mouth; through this pipe alfo there is, 
a paflage for the voice; and left the meat and — 
drink, which are intended to go into the ftomach, 
fhould fall from the mouth, and flip into the 
channel through which we breathe, and by in- 
juring it occafion the paflage for the air to be 
flopped, nature has placed, at the orifice of the 
two paflages, a moveable valve, called the epi- 
glottis >, which opens and fhuts piserniig This 
valve, while we are eating or drinking, covers 
and defends the windpipe, left any vari of our 
food should flip into it and fuffocate us; no 
moifture therefore can pafs into .the lungs, the. 
orifice of the windpipe being covered. And this 
is the opinion of Erafiftratus the phyfician againit 
Plato ; but Plutarch, in his Sympofiacs, fays, that 


firft enter the pharynx, and thence defcend through the xfo- 
phagus or gullet to the ftomach, 

' §& Epiglottis.}—This is one of the five cartilages that 
compofe the larynx or upper part of the trachea arteriaj 
jt covers the glottis or chink through which the air paffes 
jn refpiration, and, befides the ufes here affigned1 it, affifts in 
modulating the voice in finging, {peaking, &c. 


i Ones Hippocrates 
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Hippocrates was the author of the opinion which 
is attributed to Plato. The fame doétrine was 
alfo taught, he adds, by Philiftion of Locris, and 
by Dioxippus the difciple of Hippocrates, two 
ancient and noble phyficians; they taught that 
- the epiglottis, which Erafiftratus mentions, is not 
placed at the mouth of the windpipe, totally to 
exclude every part of what we drink from paffing 
that way, for a certain portion of fluid feems ne- 
ceflary to moiften and nourifh the lungs*, but to 
act as a barrier, prohibiting every thing from 
entering that way which might be neceflary for 
the fupport of the body ; thus all the folid part 
of our aliment is prevented from entering the 
windpipe, and compelled to defcend by the gullet, 
but the fluid is divided, and part of it admitted 
into the lungs, and part into the ftomach; and 
the portion that is permitted to pafs through the 


* The lungs.|—This opinion, that part of what we drink 
defcends into the lungs for the purpofe of moiftening and fup- 
porting them, which was held by Hippocrates and other an- 
cient phyficians, is known to be erroneous, as the membrane 
that lines the trachea arteria is fo delicate, that wine or any 
irritating liquor falling upon it occcafions the moft violent 
coughing, and even endangers fuffocation ; it is alfo unne- 
ceflary, nature having furnifhed the inner furtace of the 
bronchia, or air-veffels of the lungs, in common with every 
other cavity or hollow part of the body, with innumerable 
pores or orifices, which are conflantly breathing out a moif- 
ture to prevent the cavities becoming dry and coalefcing, 
or their being injured by friction, or rubbing upon one an- 
ether. 


U"4 windpipe 
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windpipe into the lungs is not allowed to defcend 
rapidly and at once, but flowly and gradually, 


and the remainder is turned into the paflage lead. 
ing to the ftomach, afar | 


CHap. XII. 


Of thofe fubjetts called by the Greeks adofes, difputed 
by Favorinus for the fake of exercife. 


YOT only the fophifts of antiquity but even 
philofophers aimed at paradoxical fayings, 
which the Greeks call arorzs xa adokes vmcbecsis*, 
and 


* Adofug imodecets.|—-Certain modern writers of Latin 
have been much addicted to this fpecies of exercife for their 
ingenuity. There is a volume printed in Holland, which 
contains the praife of a flea, by Celius Calcagninus; of a 
loufe, by Daniel Heinfius ; of the gout, by Cardan and Birck- 
heimer ; of the quartan fever, the very fubjeét of Favorinus, 
by Menapius; alfo of bjindnc/s, mud, fmoke, an a/:, an owl, 
deafne/i, and darknefs, by various other learned men. The 
author who wrote on the quartan fever copies the paflage 
of Gellius at the end of this chapter, but without acknow- 
ledement; he quotes the fame Greek verfe, adding, quod 
fic 4 quibufdam vertitur : 

Ipfa dies quandoque parens quandoque noverca eft, 


Quid eft ergo, quod miferé afflitemur, aut quod impotentes 
feramus 
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and even Favorinus himfelf often fpoke in thefe 

aradoxes, either thinking them fit fubjets for 
the exercife of his genius, or becaufe he chofe to - 
practife fubtleties and fubdue difficulties by ufe. 
When he laboured to find fome praife for Ther- 
fites, and pronounced a panegyric upon a fourth- 
day fever, he certainly difplayed wit, and no 
common ingenuity, upon each of thefe occafions, 
and has recorded what he faid in his books; but 
he produces Plato asa voucher for his praifes of 
fever, who advances, as Favorinus reports, * that 
the who after a fourth-day fever has recovered 
his ftrength will thenceforward enjoy ftronger 
and more conftant health,” On this fubject the 
following fentiment contains a witty and not in- 
elegant turn ; this line, fays he, is eftablifhed by 
the approbation of ages :—- 


“€ Addore pnteuin® merg HAtpoe wAROTE pentnp.” 


One day is like a mother bland and kind, 
‘The next a furly ftepmother you'll find. 


feramus cafum febris quartane ? quum numerus dierum infe- 
licium et malorum fuperetur a felicium et bonorum, et inter 
quofque paroxyfmos intervallum qui¢tis toto biduo continu- 
ate interveniat.’” This is faid with much lefs ingenuity 
and point than it ftands in Gellius. 

® Addors untpuin. ]=-This verfe is in Hefiod, Epy. 3) Hy. 
v. 825. Apoftolius has it as a proverb, Cent. ii. §°56. who 
only fays upon it, sms wy wore evnyspevraw wAAoTs dO duonye~ 
exvrev, “ on thofe who fometimes have good and fometimes 
bad days.” Erafmus alfo has it, but does not particularly 
illuftrate it, 2 


The 
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The meaning of this is, that every day cannot be 
fair, but that one is fair and another otherwife; 
and as it happens in human affairs, that things 
are alternately good and bad, how much more 
fortunate is that fever in. which two good days 
intervene, and there is but one ftepmother to twe 
mothers, 


Cuar. XII. 


The particle quin, how many and what areits figni~ 
fications. Often ufed with obfcurity by the an- 
cients, | : 


HE particle quiz, which grammarians call 
a conjunction, feems to connect a fen- 
tence by various means: one while it is ufed 
when we fpeak, as it were, chiding, or afking a 
queftion, or exhorting, as guin venis ? (but do you 
come?) quin legis? {but do you read?) guin . 
fugis ? (but dovyou fly?) it has another meaning 
when we affirm a thing, as, there is no doubt 
(quin) but Marcus Tullius is the moft eloquent 
of all men; and it has yet another meaning, 
when we fo compound it, as that it appears con- 
trary 
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‘trary to what was before faid, as, * Ifocrates did 
not therefore refufe to plead, becaufe he did not 
think it ufeful and honourable (guin, id utile & 
honeftum exiftimarit.)” A fimilar inftance of this 
occurs in the third origin of Marcus Cato: “ haud 
eos ¢€o poftremum fcribo, guin populi & boni & 
ftrenui fient; I do not mention them laft, becaufe 
they are not a refpectable and a {trong people.” 
Marcus Cato too, in his fecond Origin, has ufed 
this particle in a fimilar manner: ‘* Neque fatis 
habuit, quod eum in occulto vitiaverit, guin ejus 
famam proftitueret; nor was he content with 
privately calumniating him, fo as not to 
defame his reputation openly.” Moreover, I 
obferve that Quadrigarius, in the eighth book 
of his Annals, has ufed this particle with great 
obfeurity; I quote his words:'“ He came to 
Rome, vix fuperat, guin triumphus decernatur ; 
he fearce prevails that a triumph fhould not be 
decreed.” In the fixth of the Annals too is this 
paflage: “ pene factum effe qui caftra relinque- 
rent, atque cederent hofti; it was within a little 
that they did not leave their camp and yield to 
the enemy.” I am aware that any one may fay, 
and fay truly, that there is no difficulty in the 
application of this word, for quin is every where 
put for uf, and this is plain, if you only fay, 
*. Romam venit, vix fuperat, wt. triumphus decer- 
natur:” fo in the other paffage, pene factum 
effe ut caftra, &c. They indeed who are fo 
‘~ . Voy. IIT, = ES quickt 
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quick and ready, may adopt this commutation 
of words which they do not underftand, yet let 
them do it, whén the occafion permits, with 
modefty. No man, however, will underftand 
the fignifications and different powers of this par- 
ticle, unlefs he know that it is a compound and 
copulative one’, and that it not only has the 
power of uniting, but of adding a certain fignifi- 
cation. All this, which would be the fubjeét of 


too long a differtation, he who has leifure may. 


find in the grammatical commentaries of Publius 
Nigidius. 


* Copulative one,J—Gellius does not explain himfelf, but 
_ there can be no doubt but that he muft mean that quiz isa 
word compounded of gui and ze, as other grammarians ex- 
plain it. Thus Voflius in his Etymology fays, guin, xer’ ase- 
Moms CX quine, ut feu ex five. Quine autem ex gui et ne pro 
- won. Sane gui aut guin taces, quin domum is, quid aliud 
dicit quam gui non taces, vel gui non domum abis? atque 
hic quidem eit adverbium jubentis vel hortantis 3 ac par 
ratio cum eft conjunctio, nam cum dico non dubito guia 
fit venturus, idem eit ac gui five guamedo non fit ventu- 
rus, i. e. “guin is made by apocope from guine, as feu from 
fives but guine is compofed of gui and we, for not. ‘Thus, 
whoever fays, guin taces? quin domum is? what does he fay, 
but why are you not filent ? why do you not go home? In 
‘this fenfe quiz is an adverb of command or exhortation. 
The interpretation is the fame when it.is a conjunétion : 


for.when I fay, I do not doubt, guin /it venturus, it is the - 


fame as if I vere hi fay, I do not fufpect that’ or how he 
fhould not come.”? ” Géllius therefore is juftified in: wonder- 
ing how guin could be f{ubftituted for wt, | 


CHrar. 
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* 
© 


Cuap. XIV. : 
* $elet# and elegant Sentences Jrom the Mimes of 
Publius’. 


UBLIUS was an author of Mimes, and. 
was efteemed fuperior to Laberius. The 
feverity and arrogance of Laberius fo difgufted 
Caius Ceefar, that he profeffed to approve of the 
Mimes of Publius, in preference to thofe of La- 
berius. The fentiments of this Publius are for 


. Publias.] —This was Publius Syrus, from whofe Mimes 
more good and ufeful fentences are ftill preferved than can 
be found in all the dramatic poets extant, He has had the 
honour of being ftrongly praifed by Seneca, in whofe works 
very many of his fentences are preferved. He fays, « How 
many of the moft eloquent verfes are hidden in the Mimes? 
How many of thofe of Publius are fitter for the bufkin 
than the flipper?” Epift. 8. In another paflage he fays, 
« Publius, fuperior in genius both to tragic and comic 
writers, whenever he gives up the follies of the Mimes, and 
that language which is direéted to the upper gallery, writes 
many things not only above that fpecies of writing, but 
worthy of the tragic bufkin.”” The fentences of this author 
have been collected alphabetically into a moft valuable vo- 
lume, and illuftrated by excellent notes, full of parallel paf- 
fages from ancient writers, by Janus Gruter. The collec- 
tion confifts of 852 fentences, all iambics, and all of this 
proverbial kind. Some among them are however attributed 
to Seneca himfelf, and fome to other writers, . 

the 
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the moft part elegantly expreffed, and well adapt 
ed to common difcourfe. Some of thefe are 
comprized in fingle lines, which I have thought 
proper to fubjoin : 


-Tis a bad fcheme, which cannot beara change, 
Who gives to worth, receives a benefit. 

Bear without murmurs what you cannot fhun, 
He who hath too much power will ufe it ill. _ 
A gay companion isa vehicle. i 
Of all good names, frugality’s the worft. . 
Heirs have a weeping eye and merry heart. 
Patience too oft provoked becomes dire rage, 
The fool blames Neptune and yet goes to fea. , 
So deal with friends as tho’ they might be foes. 
Who bears one infult but invites another. 

By too much logic truth is often loft. 

Who handfomely denies half grants your fuit. 


CHarPr. 
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eigen oxtlw o> Cham oO KY, 


Carneades the academic purified bimfpelf by bellebore, 
when about to write againft the dogmas of Zend. 


+) ha 


Of the nature and hihi paretes of white: and } 


black hellebore. 


ARNEADES the academic being about: to 


write again{t Zeno the ftoic, cleanfed his 

body with white hellebore, left any of the cotrupt 
humours of the ftomach fhould fly up into the 

head, and weaken the powers of the mind; with 
fuch caré'and preparation did this man of the 
moit fhining talents proceed to refute the opi- 
nions of Zeno. When] read this circumftance 
‘in Greek, about the white hellebore, I enquired 
what it was: I then found that there ‘were two 
forts of hellebore*, very different. in their co- 

: lours, 


* Tao forts of hellebore.|-~There ate fill two plants 
known to the modern botanifts by the names Of white and 
black hellebore ; but fo imperfect are. thie deéferiptions * left 
by the ancients, even of the plants moft highly efteemed by 
their phyficians, that it is not poflible to determine whether 
either of thofe which now bear the name corref{ponds with 
thofe to which they gave it.. Of the black -hellebore, an 
eminent botanift fays, «| whether our hellebore be the fame 
‘Species as that faid to grow in the ifland of Anticyra, and 

about 
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lours, white and black; but this diftinétion of 
colours is not perceptible in the feed, nor in 
the plants, but in the root. The ftomach 
and upper belly is purged by the white, in the 


about mount Olympus, fo frequently alluded to by the Latin 
poets, is no eafy matter to determine. From the accounts 
‘of Tournefort and Bellonius, who botanized thefe. places, 2 
fpecies of this plant was found in great plenty, which the 
former fuppofes to be the hellebore of Hippocrates. It 
differs from the fpecies known to us by having a large 
branched ftem, and. alfo by its effects, for he found that a 
{cruple of the extraé brought on violent fpafms and con- 
vulfions.””? Woodville’s Medical Botany.—We are told alfo by 
the fame author: “ It feems to have been principally from 
its purgative quality that the ancients efteemed this root 
fuch a powerful remedy in maniacal diforders, with a view 
to evacuate the arra éilis, from which thefe mental difeafes 
‘were fuppofed to be produced; but though evacuations be. 
often found neceflary in variouscafes of alienations of mind, 
yet, as they can be procured with more certainty and fafety 
by other medicines; this catholicon, of the ancients is now 
almoft entirely abandoned,’? The white hellebore belongs 
to quite a diftin@® genus of plants from the black, accord- 
ing to the Linnean fyftem, and is alfo called weratrum. 
The identity of this plant with the ancient is no lefs doubt- 
ful than that of the former, or perhaps even more fo, The 
application, therefore, of what was faid of the hellebores 
of the Greeks, to thofe known to us, can only be admitted 
as a matter of probability. The effects of the white helle- 
bore alfo are fo violent and deleterious, that few modern 
phyficians venture upon the ufe of it. Both kinds were faid 
to grow at Anticyra; but the black was more commonly 
employed, as accounted fafer; but when Hippocrates men- 


tions hellebore fimply, without an epithet, he means the 
white. 
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form of emetics; by the black, the inteftines or 
lower venter is purged; but both have the power 
of expelling thofe noxious humours which are 


caufes of difeafe : there is however fome danger, 


left in deftroying thefe caufes of difeafe, the prin- 
ciple of life too fhould be deftroyed, and left by 
opening every paflage through the body, the 
man, exhaufted from the want of fupport from 
nourifhment, fhould perifh. But Pliny the elder 
relates, in his Natural Hiftory, that hellebore may 
be taken with great fafety in the ifland of Anti- 
cyra* » for when Livius Drufus, tribune of the 
people, laboured under that diforder which is. 
called the falling-ficknefs, Pliny fays that he failed 
to Anticyra, and there drank hellebore, and was. 
cured. Befides, we read that the Gauls, in hunt- 
ing, dipped their arrows in hellebore, becaufe © 
animals fo killed are more tender food; but from 
the contagion of the hellebore, the wounds made 
by their arrows. are faid to fpread farther. than’ 


ufual. 


2 Anticyra.}—The paflages of Horace, in which Anticyra 
is. mentioned, are univerfally known: they all imply that 
the perfon concerning whom it is mentioned requires fome 
procefs to cure him of infanity~ 

Paufanias, Strabo, and Pliny, differ about the geogra- 
phical pofition of Anticyra. See Paufanias, Phoc. c. 36.— 
Strabo, 1. 9.—Puiiny, l. 25. ¢. 5. 


Vo, III. x CHAP. 
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CuHoarp. XVI. 


The ducks of Pontus had the power of expelling 
- poifon. King Mithridates’s knowledge in anti- 
» dotes of this kind. 


T is faid of the ducks bred in Pontus, that 
they live generally upon poifon. Lenzus, 

a freedman of Cnzeus Pompey, records, that 
Mithridates king of Pontus, who was very expe- 
rienced in phyfic and in medicines of this fort, 
was accuftomed to mix" the blood of thefe ducks 
with 


* To mix.|—This quality of the blood of Pontic ducks 
is mentioned alfo by Pliny, Nat. Hift. xxix. 5. by Diofco- 
rides, and Scribonius Largus, and the application of it by 
Pliny, xxv. 2.. Many receipts have been left by the an- 
cients as the famous antidote of Mithridates, but from their 
entire difagreement concerning the materials, and the total - 
inefficacy of moft of the compofitions with refpe& to the 
confequences afcribed to them, we may naturally fuppofe, 
either that. the whole ftory is fabulous, which it feems to be, 
or that his receipt remained a fecret with himfelf. Gerenus 
Sammonius fays it was found when his papers were feized 
by Pompey, and was fo fimple that the conqueror laughed 
at it. 


Bis denas rutz frondes, falis et breve granum, 
Juglandefque duas totidem cum corpore ficus. 


Twenty leaves of rue, a little falt, two walnuts, and two figs. 
: This 
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with drugs, which operate as an antidote to 
poifon; and their blood, he adds, is extremely 
powerful in effecting this. “ The king himfelf,” 
he fays, “ by the perpetual. application of fuch 
medicines, was guarded againft the fhares laid 
‘for him at entertainments ;. nay, he even know- 
ingly, and to make experiment of .fome violent 
and rapid poifon, often drank it off, and without 
injury ; wherefore, when he was conquered by 
the Roman people in battle, and fled to the far- 
theft part of his kingdom, having determined to 
die, and tried to deftroy himfelf, but in vain, by 
means of the ftrongeft poifons, he fell upon his 
fword. ‘The celebrated antidote, mithridatics, is 
named after this king.” 


This mixture he took every morning with a little wine 
Pompey might well laugh were this trie, and his phyfician 
would have laughed ftill more. Much about Lenzus and | 
‘Mithridates may be found in Pliny’s Nat. Hitt, xxv.2. He. 
alls him Pompeius Lenzus. 


X 2 CHAP, 
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C wer XVII. 


Mitbridates, hig oft Rates Spoke the language f 
‘i dwentystebo nations.» Quintus Ennius faid of 
ul bimfelfy thet bé bad'three hearts, becaufe be un- 
Sesad sige aie Ofean; and Latin. 

1 

UINTUS ENNIUS faid he had three 

hearts '; becaufe he underftood the Greek, 

the Ofcan,. and the Latin languages; but Mi- 
thridates, the famous king of Pontus and Bithy- 
nia, who was overcomie by Cnaeus Pompey, un- 
derftood the languages of twenty-two nations 
that were under his government, and. converfed 
with perfons ofall thefe nations without an inter- 
preter 5, and when he fpoke to any of them, he 
ufed their language with as much propriety as. if 
it had been his own. 


t Tria corda.J|—Hieronymus Columna, the author of the | 
Life of Ennius, prefixed to the edition of his fragments, re- 
peating this account, adds, “ refpiciens fortafle ad tri-cor- 
poris Geryonis figmentum, qui a plerifque fophifta trium lin- 
guarum peritia infignis fuiffe perhibetur,” “ alluding perhaps 
to the fable of the threefold Geryon, who is by many related — 
to have been a fophift fkilled in three languages.’’ The 
conjecture is foolifh enough, and the interpretation of the 
fable not very probable. 


CHAP. 
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CuHap. XVIIL 


Marcus Varro relates that Salluft the biftorian was 
taken in adultery by Anneus Milo, beaten with 
rods, and difmiffed on paying a fine *. 


ARCUS VARRO, a man of great 
authority and weight in his writings and 

life, in his publication, intituled, ‘“ Pius,” or “de 
Pace,” records that Caius Salluft, the author of 
thas qrare. and ferious compofition, in which he 


f » There i is very ftrong evidence that Salluft, notwithftand- 
ing the affeétation of feverity in his writings, was a man of 
a very diflolute life, For this adultery, which was with the 
daughter of Sylla, and various other exploits of a fimilar 
kind, he was expelled from the fenate, in the year of Rome 
703 or 4, by the cenfors Appius Claudius Pulcher and Lucius 
Calpurnius Pifo; but Julius Cefar was his friend, and pro- 
pably affociate in his debaucheries ; by him he was made 
queitor the year following, and reftored to fenatorial dig- 
nity. One of the evidences againft him is the ancient 
Scholiaft on Horace, 1 fat. ii. 41. Lenzus, mentioned in 
chap. 16. attacked him violently, for having in his writings 
given a bad character of Pompey, the patron of that author; 
he called him laftaurum, et lurconem, et nebulonem, popino- 
nemque—a debauchee, a glutton, a knave, and a fot. See 
Suetonius de [lluft. Gram. c. 15, where he gives an account 
of Lenzus. area. 

Laétantius has this expreffion concerning Salluft : 

Quod quidem non fugit hominem nequam Salluftium, qui 
ait, &c. Sed omnis noftra vis in animo et corpore fita eft, 
animi imperio corporis fervitio magis utemur.” Reéte fi ita 
vixiffet- ut locutus eft; fervivit enim foediffimis voluptatibus. 


Vou, ITI, X 3 has 
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has exercifed the feverity of the cenforial office*, 
in taking cognizance of crimes, being taken by 
_ Annzus Milo in adultery, was well fcourged, 
and, after paying a fum of money, difmified. 


* Cenfor-al office.}\——Notiones cenforias exerceri, — The 
word notio is formally applied to the cognizance taken by 
cenfors, and exerceri alfo is a term of authority. 


Cuap. XIX. 


What Epiftetus was accuftomed to fay to thofe cobs 

" qwith debauched and vicious habits attached them- 
Selves to philofophy. Two falutary words, the ufe 
of which be recommended. 7 


\ 


Heard Favorinus fay, that Epictetus the phi- 

lofopher remarked, that moft of thofe who 
profeis to be philofophers were of this caft, avev — 
Ts TOaTTEW exe Te AsyEtv, philofophers as to 
precept, but without practice; but that is a 
more fevere remark which Arrian, in his books. 
upon the Differtations of Epictetus, fays he ufed 
to make, and which he has left us there in writ- 
ing. When he faw a man without fhame, per- - 
fevering in wickednefs, impudent in his vicess 
and haughty in his language, and at the fame time 
attending to the ftudy and purfuit of philofophy, 
an obferver of nature, a logician, one who ba- 
Janced theorems and folved problems, he would 


not 
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not only exclaim aloud, but to his exclamations 
would often add thefe reproofs: “‘ Oh man! 
whither are you cafting thefe things; confider 
whether the veffel be clean’; for if you throw 
them where there is nothing to receive them, 
they are loft; if they are fuffered to putrify they 
become urine, or vinegar, or fomething worfe.” 
Certainly nothing can be more fevere or more 
true than the words in which this greateft of. all 
philofophers defcribed learning and philofophy 
falling upon a bafe and degenerate man, as into a 
dirty and polluted veffel, and becoming changed 
and corrupted, and as he more forcibly exprefles 
it, being turned into urine, or any thing more 
filthy. The fame Epictetus, as I have heard 
‘from Favorinus, ufed to fay there were .two 
vices grievous and fhocking above all the reft,. 
namely, want of patience and want of con+ 
tinence; when we cannot endure evils which 
ought to be borne, nor ‘refrain from pleafures 
which we ought to refift: “ therefore,” fays he, 
“© whoever remembers thefe two words, and 
takes care to regulate himfelf by them, will be 
for the moft part irreproachable, and will lead a 
very quiet life. The two words are, © bear, 
and forbear’.” 

* Veffel be clean.|—There isa ftriking refemblance be-' 
tween this paflage and our Saviour’s reproach to the Pha- 


rifees, of making clean the outfide of the cup, while the in- 
fide of the man’s heart was neglected, 


X 4 CHuare. 
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: CHarm XX.” 


Words taken from the Sympofium of Plato, which in 
their numbers and conneciions are frilfully, barmo- 
nioufly, and fitiy cemnptfed: for the fake of enercy C 
imitated in Latin". 


HE Sympofium of Plato was read before 
the philofopher Taurus., In it are the 
words of Paufanias, pronouncing, among the 
other guefts, in his turn, the praife of love I 
admired the lines fo much that I refolved to 


* There is. fomething in the title of this chapter, as 
it flands in the beft editions, certainly quite inconfiftent - 
with the extreme modefty of the author, expreffed at 
the latter end of the chapter. .This is very juftly ob- 
ferved by Oifelius, though Gronoviys, who feems to feize 
every poffible opportunity of cenfuring that commentator, 
pretends to deny it. Oifelius would omit the whole title 
as {purious ; but there is a much eafier remedy, that of in- 
ferting a fingle word. This not only removes the objection, 
but renders the conftruction more natural and perfect. This 
word is compofita, or fomething equivalent, to be inferted 
after apteque; it will then run thus: verba fumpta ex Sym- 
pofio Platonis, numeris coagmentifque verborum Jcite modulateque 
apteque compolita, exercend: gratia in Latinam orationem verfa. 
Scite modulateque et apte is the reading of the early editions. 
The common reading makes Gellius fay, that they are here 
fkijfully, harmonioufly, and fitly tranflated by himfelf. I 
have given the title according to the conjectural reading. 
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remember them, and they are, if I. miftake not, 
as follows: “ Every action is of fuch a nature 


that in itfelf it is neither good nor bad; fuch ag 


for inftance to drink, or to fpeak, or to argue, as 
we are now doing ; not one of thefe things: is in 
itfelf honourable, but becomes fo by the manner 
in which it is done; a thing well done becomes 
a good and honourable aétion, one not well done 
a bafe aétion. So it is of love; for every kind of 
love is not honourable, or worthy of commenda- 
tion; but he is fo who direéts his attachment 
properly.”’ When thefe words were read, Tau- 


‘rus faid to me, ** Here, you rhetorician (for fo he 
called: me when I was firft received into the clafs, 


thinking that I came to Athens only to puzzle 
myfelf about rhetoric) do you obferve’ this fen- 
tence, how full of meaning, how luminous, and 
connected it is, and comprifed in certain fhort 
yet complete terms, coming round to the point 
whence they ftarted ? Can you produce from any 
of your orators a fpeech fo happily, fo harmoni- 
oufly put together? But the elegance of the ftyle 
J fuppofe you confider but as a fecondary object 5 
for we are to make our way into the very depths 
of Plato’s mind, progreffively to advance to the 
height of the grandeur of his fentiments ; we are 
not to turn ourfelves out of the way, to enjoy 
the pleafant flow of his ftyle, and the choice ele- 
gance of his expreffions.” This admonition of 


Taurus, upon the harmonious periods of Plato 
Vow, HI. X 5 not 
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not only did not check, but encouraged: us in 
aiming to transfer the elegance of the Greek into 
Latin terms; and as ice little vile animals are. 
prone through petulance to imitate what they 
hear and fee, fo did we exprefs our admiration of | 
Plato’s writings, which we attempted not to 
rival, but as it were to make draughts and copies 
of it, fuch as this, which we formed from thofe 
very words. ‘ Every att,” fays he, “ is of fuch 
a nature, that in itfelf it is neither good nor bad; 
as what we are now doing, viz. drinking, finging; 
difputing; for as no one of thefe actions is in 
itfelf honourable, but becomes fo by the manner 
jn which it is done, an action rightly and honour- 
ably done becomes a good action, if ill done, an 
evil one. Thus it is with love; for not every 
kind of love is honourable or worthy of commen- 
dation, but that which difpofes us to ie honour- 


ably. 39 


Guar. 
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Cuap. XXI. 


At what times, between the building of Rome and the 
fecond Punic war, the celebrated Greeks and Ro- 
mans flourifbed*. . 


N order that I might have fome knowledge of 

ancient times, and illuftrious characters in thofe 
ages, left perchance I fhould in difcourfe make 
fome obfervation upon the age and life of fome - 
of thefe great men, like that ignorant fophift who 
lately proclaimed aloud, that the philofopher 
Carneades was prefented with a fum of money 
by Alexander the fon of Philip, arid that Pane- 
tius the ftoic lived with the elder Scipio; to guard 


* This chapter, containing fo many fynchronifms of Greek 
and Roman hiftory, is of very great importance, but like 
other chronological matters is attended with difficulties in 
particular parts. In feveral inftances, Gellius will be found 
to be miftaken in feveral years of calculation ; in others, his - 
pofitions are at leaft difputable. We may always in fuch 
fabjeéts fufpe& the errors of tranfcribers in writing figures 
as among the caufes of difagreement. It would be difficult, 
and a f{ubject for a very long work, to difcufs the particulars 
of all thefe points, but by comparing the coincidences with 
the tables of the beft chronologers, it will eafily be feen that 
Gellius does not always agree with thofe who are confidered 
as the beft authorities, 


myfelf 


/ 


t 
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myfelf therefore from thus confounding ages and 
times, I made fome extracts from the books 
called Chronicles, treating of thofe times, in 


which Grécian and Roman charaéters, diftine 


guifhed by their talents or their power, flourifh- 
ed, from the building of Rome to the fecond 
Punic war. Thefe extracts, which were made 
upon different occafions, I have reduced to fome 
fort of order: nor was it my object, with accurate 
care and attention to compofe a catalogue of 
illuftrious contemporaries in the two nations, but 
that thefe Attic Nights. might be fprinkled 
here and there agreeably with thefe flowers of 
hiftory. In this account I have thought it fuf-. 
ficient to fpeak of the times in which a few of 
thefe characters exifted, from whofe dates it will 
not be difficult to guefs at the periods of thofe 
who are not here mentioned. I fhall begin 
with the famous Solon, fince, with regard to Ho- 
mer and Hefiod, it is plainly the opinion of all 
writers that they lived either at the fame time, 
or that Homer was rather the more ancient, 
but that both lived before Rome was built, while — 
the Silvii were matters of Alba, about 160 years 
after the Trojan war, according to Caffius’s An-' 
nals, in the firft of which he fpeaks of Homer 
and Hefiod, and about 160 years before the 
building of Rome, as Cornelius Nepos fays, in 
his firft Chronicle, of Homer. We learn. that 
Solon, one of the celebrated wife men, wrote the 

Athenian 





“* 
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Athenian laws:in the. thirty-third year of the 
reigh of Tarquinius Prifcus, king of Rome; but 
Pififtratus was the’ tyrant of Athens when Ser 
vius Tullius reigned, before. which time Solon 
went:into> voluntary banifhment, becaufe no 
credit: was: given to» him when he foretold the 
. tyranny of Pififtratus. - After this, Pythagoras 
the Samian’ came into Ttaly,-in> the reign of 
Tarquin’s fon,’ firnamed Superbus ; and at the 
fame tine Hipparclius, the fon of Pififtratus; the. 
brother of Hippias the tyrant, was flain at Athens | 
by Harmodius and Ariftogiton. Cornelius Ne- 
pos fays, that Archilochus began juft then to be 
celebrated for his poetry, hess Tullus Hoftilius 
- was upon the’throne! It is'recorded, that in the 
26oth year after that, or not much more, ithe 
Perfians were routed by the Athenians‘in the fas, 
mous -battle of Marathon, under Miltiades, who 
after that viétory was *condemned by the people 
of Athens, and died in prifon. | ‘Phen flourithed 
at Athens /Efchylus, the celebrated writer ‘of 
tragedies. 'About-this time, at Rome, the people 
created for themfelves, by an infurrection, tribunes 
and zdiles; and not ‘long after, Caius Martius 
Coriolanus, being thwarted and irritated by the 
tribunes of the people, went over from the re- 
public to their enemies the Volfcians, and made 
Wat upon the Romans. A few years after this; 
Merxes was routed ‘by the Athenians and the 
greater part of Greece, under the conduct of 
Themiftocles, 
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‘Themiftocles, in a naval engagement, and put to 
flight, near Salamis; and four years after this, in 
the confulfhip of Menenius Agrippa and Marcus 
Horatius Pulvillus, in the war againft the Veien+ 
tes, 360 Romans of rank, with their families, - 
were furrounded by the enemy near the river 
Cremera, and were cut off. Near this time, . 
Empedocles, of Agrigentum, became celebrated 
as a natural philofopher; at the fame time it 
appears, the decemviri were appointed to draw 
up acode of laws, by whom ten tablets were 
firft completed, and afterwards two more added. 
Then began the Peloponnefian war in Greece, of 
which Thucydides has written the hiftory ; it 
began about 323 years after the building of 
Rome, at which time Aulus Pofthumius Tor- 
quatus was dictator, who beheaded: his fon for 
engaging the enemy contrary to his orders. The 
Fidenates were then at war with the Romans. 
The characters diftinguifhed in thofe times were, - 
Sophocles and Euripides as tragic poets, Hip- 
pocrates as a phyfician, and Democritus a phi- 
lofopher; to thefe, Socrates the Athenian fuc- 
ceeded, fomewhat younger, but who lived in part 
of their time. From this period, when the mi- 
-litary tribunes governed the Roman republic, to 
the year of the building of the city 347, the 
thirty. tyrants were placed by the Spartans over 
the Athenians; and a few,,years after, Socrates 
was condemned to death at Athens, and killed 

by 


nF 
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by poifon in prifon. Near that time Marcus 
Furius Camillus was dictator at Rome, and 
overcame the Veli. Not long after happened the 

war of the Senones, in which the Gauls took the 
whole of Rome, except the capitol; and foon 
after that, Eudoxus the aftrologer was celebrated 
in Greece, and the Lacedzmonians were con- 
quered by the Athenians, under Phormio, at Co- 
rinth. At this time, Marcus Manlius, who had 
prevented the Gauls in their attack from fcaling 
the capitol, was convicted of an intention to feize 
upon the government, and being condemned, 
was, as Varro relates, thrown headlong from the 
-Tarpeian rock, or, as Cornelius Nepos affirms, 
fcourged to death. Inthe feventh year after the 
recovery of the city, it is recorded, that Ariftotle 
the philofopher was born. A few years after the 
war with the Senones, the Thebans, commanded 
by Epaminondas, overcame the Lacedzemonians 
at Leuctria; and a fhort time after that, by the 
law of Licinius Stolo, confuls were chofen at 
Rome from the people, whereas before it had 
not been legal for any perfon, unlefs of patrician 
rank, to be conful. In about the 400th year 
from the building of the city, Philip, the fon of 
Amyntas, and father of Alexander, rofe to the 
throne of Macedon, at which time Alexander was 
born. A few years after this, the philofopher 
Plato vifited Dionyfius, the laft tyrant of Sicily ; 
and a little time after, Philip defeated the Athe- 
nians 
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nians in a great battle at Cheronea; from which 
battle Demofthenes fought fafety by flight, and — 
_ when he was reproached ‘fot this difgraceful fight, 
he replied in the following well-known verfe:> — 


He who fights and runs away, _ 
May live co fight another day. 


Philip after this is flain by a confpiracy, and: 
Alexander, fucceeding to the government, pafied: 
over into Afia and. the Eaft to fubdue the Per- 
fians. Another Alexander, whofe firname was 
Molofius, came into Italy to make war upon the 
Romans; for now the:reputation and the valour 
of the: Roman nation began to grow illuftrious 
among foreign people; but he died before the 
war began. We are told that this Molofius,’ 
when he came into Italy, faid he invaded the 
Romans as’a nation of men, while the Macedo- 
nian Alexander went to the Perfians as to a na- 
tion of women. Soon after, Alexander of Ma-= 
cedon, having fubdued great part of the Eaft, 
and reigned eleven years; died; and not long 
_ fubfequent to that, died the philofopher Ariftotle, . 
and then Demofthenes. About this time. the 
Romans’ were engaged in a difaftrous and pro- . 
tracted war with the Samnites, and the confuls 
Titus Veturius and Spurius Pofthumius, in an 
unlucky fituation at Caudium, were furrounded 
by the Samnites, and being compelled to pafs 
under the yoke, departed under the ftigma of a 


difgraceful treaty, a 
After 
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' After nearly the 470th year from the ,founda- 
tion of the city; war was begun, with king 
‘Pyrrhus; at that time Epicurus the Athenian, 
and Zeno the Citian, philofophers, were in re= 
pute; then Caius Fabricius Lufcinus and Quin- 
tus Aimilius Papus were cenfors at Rome, and 
removed Publius Cornelius Rufinus from the fe- 
natorial order, atid they affigned as a caufe for 
thus difgracing him, that they had found him ufing 
ten pounds of plate at an entertainment. In the 
4goth year from the building of Rome, Appius, 
firnamed Caudex, the brother of Appius Czecus, 
and Marcus Fulvius Flaecus, being confuls, the 
firft Punic war was begun; and not long after, 
Callimachus, the poet of Cyrene, in Alexandria, 

was in reputation in the court of king Ptolemy. 
Rather more than twenty years after this, peace 
being made with the Carthaginians; in the confu- 
late of Claudius Cento, the fon of Appius Czcus, 
and Marcus Sempronius Tuditanus, Lucius Li- 
vius, firft began to exhibit plays at Roine, 
160 years after the death of Sophocles and Eu- 
tipides, and about 52 years after the death of 
Menander. Quintus Valerius and Caius Mani- 
lius fucceeded Claudius and Tuditanus, and in 
their confulfhip, Varro relates; in his firft Trea- 
tife on the Poets, that Quintus Ennis the poet 
was born, who in his 6oth year wrote his twelfth 
~ book of Annals, which Ennius himfelf fpeaks of 
in that book. Five hundred and nineteen years 
Vou, III. ¥ after 
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after the building of the city, Spurius Cervilfus 
Rug:, by the advice of his friends, was the firft 
perfon who divorced his wife becaufe fhe was. 
barren, fwearing before the cenfors, that he mar- 
ried for the purpofe of having children. In the 
fame year, the poet: Nevius exhibited plays, 
whom Marcus Varro, in his -firft Treatife on the 
Poets, fays, ferved in the firft Punic war, which 
Neevius himfelf fays in. the poem he wrote on 
that war; but Servius affirms that Portius Lici- 
nius was the firft poet at Rome; he {peaks of 
him in thefe lines— 


When Rome with Carthage waged her fecond 
fight, ) 
The Roman Mufe firft ventur’d on her flight. 


About fifteen years after, war was commenced a- 
gainft the Carthaginians, and not very long after, 
Marcus Cato flourifhed as an orator, and Plautus 
as a dramatic poet. At this time Diogenes the 
Stoic, and Carneades the academic, and Critolaus 
the peripatetic, were fent to Rome by the Athe- 
nians to tranfact public bufinefs with the fenate. 
A little time after, Quintus Ennius flourifhed, and 
then Ceecilius Terence, after that Pacuvius, in 
whofe old age, Accius, and then Lucilius, yet more 
famous for his fatires on the works of others: 
but we are proceeding too far, having fixed as 
» the boundary te our obfervations the fecond Punic 
war, 


BOOK 
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BOO K's XVIIL. 








CHAP. 1 


Difputations between a froic and a peripatetic philoa 
Sopher; Favorinus being arbiter, in which they 
enquire how far virtue avails to make life happy; 
and how far bappinefs’ conf its in thofe objects 
which are called extraneous. 


HERE were at Rome two friends of Fas 
vorinus, philofophers of fome note, one 

a follower of the peripatetic doctrine, the other 
a ftoic. I was once prefent at a difpute between 
thefe men, carried on with much pertinacity, 
when we were guefts of Favorinus, at Oftia. We 
were walking on the fhore, towards evening, in 
the fpring: here the ftoic affirmed that the life of 
man could be rendered happy by virtue alone, 
and perfectly miferable only by wickednefs, al- 
though every corporal, or, as it is calied, external 
good, fhould be wanting to the virtuous man, 
and poffefled by the wicked. ‘The peripatetic 
on the other hand allowed that life could only 
XY 2 be 


? 
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‘be made miferable by vice and wickednefs, but 
he by no means thought that virtue alone was 
fufficient to render life completely happy, fince 
the poffeftion of our proper limbs, health, a good 
perfon, an eftate, a good character, and other 
things relating to the body, as well as the goods 
of fortune, appeared-neceflary to the perfection 
of happinefst. Here the ftoic loudly replied, ex 
prefling 


* Neceffary to the perfection of happine/s.\—Martial’s de- 
{cription of a happy life, in his celebrated epigram, “ Vitam 
‘que faciunt beatiorem,” |. x. ep. 47. enumerates nearly the 
fame particulars as are here faid to be required by the Peri-. 
patetics. This epigram has frequently been imitated in Eng- 
lifh. _ By Cowley, very coarfely and carelefsly, near the end 
of his Difcour/es, by way of Effays, in verse and profe: and no 
better by Fenton, in Nicholl’s Collection of Poems, vol. iv. 
p. 58.—The following much neater verfion is by an ano- 
“nymous writer in the fame volume, p. 115. 


To enjoy your life in happinefs, 
My friend, the ways and means are thefe: 
Defcended wealth, a fruitful farm; 
_An houfe by fite and firuéture warm, 
Still void of ftrife ; your drefs fill plain, 
But unaffected, neat, and clean ; 
Alike at peace in head and heart, 
And vigorous health in every part; 
Truth without craft; a friend or two, 
Juft fuch, and only fuch as you; 
A table with cheap plenty {pread, 
Where health, and no difeafe, is fed; 
Still fober nights, yet free from cares; 
A bed that luft nor forrow fhares, 
Where pleafing daily labours give 
' Unbroken fleeps from ten to five; 
7 From 
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prefling his furprize that he fhould advance two 
oppofite pofitions ; “ For as wickednefs and vir- 
tue were oppofed to each other, and a miferable 
and an happy life, he did not preferve the power 
and nature of an oppofite in each, who fuppofed 
that vice alone had power to render life mifer- 
able, and yet contended that virtue was not fuf- 
ficient to make it happy. And herein (faid 
he) lies the inconfiftency and contradiction, that 
the man who profeffes that life can by no means 
be made happy if virtue be wanting, fhould at ~ 
the fame time deny that virtue is fufficient for 
happinefs, if that alone be pofieffed, and fhould 
thus take from virtue when prefent, that credit 
which he acknowledges to be her due when ab- 
fent.” “ Then (fays the peripatetic, with much 
pleafantry) give me leave to afk you, do you call 
that an amphora of wine which wants.a congius 
of the meafure?” -¢ By no means (replied the 
ftoic) can that be called an amphora which wants 
a congius.” Upon this the peripatetic retorted, 
‘© then the congius ought to be called the 
amphora, fince when that.is wanting it is no am- 
phora, when that is added it is complete. Now 
if it be abfurd to advance that a congius makes an 


From farther views entirely free, 

But, as you are, content to be; 

And thus, while all your hours are paft, 
Nor fears, nor withes for your laft, 


0 amphora, 
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amphora, it is equally abfurd-to fay, that life is 
made happy by yirtue only, becaufe if virtue be 
wanting, life never can be happy.” Then Fayo- 
rinus, turning'to the Peripatetic, “ your argument 
(fays he) about the cafk of wine, is a fophiftry 
difcuffed in books; but (as yoy know) it is rather 
a witticifm than a proof or an argument, for if 
a congius be wanting, it happens that the am~ 
phora has not its jut meafure; but when it is 
added, that meafure does not make the cafk, but 
fupplies its deficiency ; but virtue (as the Stoics 
fay) is not merely an addition or a fupplement, it 
is itfelf equivalent to an happy life, and therefore 
makes life happy, becaufe life is only happy when 
that is prefent.” ‘Thefe and other arguments yet 
more minute and intricate they difcuffed, accord- 
ing to their different notions, making Favorinus 
the arbiter. But as night approached, and dark- 
nefs began to thicken, we departed, attending Fa- 
yorinus into his houfe. 


CHAP. 
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CH A?: oii 


Phat fort of queftions we ufed to difcufs in the Sa- 
turnalia at Athens, with fome intricate Sophifiries, 
and a ing enigmas. 


E celebrated the Saturnalia at Athens with 

mirth and moderation, not, as they fay, 
relaxing our minds; for Mufonius affirms, that to 
give a loofe to the mind is as it were to lofe the 
mind; but we indulged ourfelves a little in the 
ingenuous pleafantries of lively converfation. A 
large party of us from Rome, on a vifit to 
Greece, and who attended the fame lectures and 
the fame mafters, met at the fame fupper ; then he, 
who in his turn gave the entertainment, propofed, 
as a reward for the folution of a queftion, fome 
old Greek or Latin book, and a crown of laurel, 
and introduced as many queftions as there were 
perfons prefent. When he had propofed them 
all, the turn of each to fpeak was decided by lot. 
The queftion being folved, the crown and re- 
ward was prefented; if not folved, it was carried 
on, to be obtained by the next, according to lot, 
and if no one could folve it, the reward and crown 
was dedicated to the deity in whofe honour the 
feftival was celebrated. The queftions debated 
ie ae werg 
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were of this fort: fome difficult fentence from: 
an old poet of agreeable rather than of ferious 
perplexity ; fome fact of ancient hiftory ; the elu- 
cidation of fome axiom derived from philofophy, 
improperly become common; the inveftigation 
of fome word of unufual occurrence, or fome 
ebfcurity in the tenfe of a verb, the meaning of 
which is obvious. Of thefe queftions, I remem- 
ber feven, of which the firft was the repetition of 
fome verfes in Ennius’s Satires, in which one 
word is ins ufed in many different ways, as 
for exam ple :— — 


Nam qui lepidé' poftulat, alrerum fruftrari, 
Quem fruftratur, fruftra eum dicit, fruftra effe, 
Nam qui fefe fruftrari, quem fruftra fentit, 

Qui fruftratur, is fruftra eft, non ille eft fruftra. 


The. 


* Nam gui lepide, &e.]—The ancients fometimes indulged 
themfelves in this falle tafte of running the changes on 
words of one origin. ‘Thus Plautus in his Captives has—— 


Qui cavet ne decipiatur, yix cavet, cum etiam cavet, 
Etiam ciim caviffe ratus, fepe is cautor captus eft: 


_ Of modern jingles of this kind, none is more celebrated 
than the following, which Wallis gives in his Englifh Gram- 
mar, both in French and Englifh, and afterwards i in a La- 
tin tranflation, with an ample comment: 


« 


Quand un cordier cordant, veut corder une corde, 
Pour fa corde corder, trois cordons il accorde: 
Mais, fi un des cordois de la corde defcorde, 

Le cordon defcordant fait defcorder la corde, 


In 
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_ The fecond queftion was, how we fhould inter- 
pret what Plato, in the’republic which he planned 
in his books, fays, that wives fhould be in com- 
mon, and that the rewards of great captains and 
warriors fhould be the kifles of boys and virgins. 
The third queftion was, the fallacy of the follow- 
ing fophiftry, and how it is to be explained. 
“ That which you have not loft’, you have; 
horns you have not loft, therefore you have 


In Englith thus; 


When a twifter a twifting will twift him a twift, 

For the twifting his twift, he three twines doth intwift, 
But if one of the twines of the twift do untwift, 

The twine that untwifteth, untwifteth the twift. 


To which that author adds eight more of his own original 
conftruction. 


* Quod non perdidifti, &c.|—Mott of thefe logical quib- 
bles had more credit given to them by the ancients than 
they deferved; the authors of many of them are recorded ; 
they were diftinguifhed by appropriate names, and were 
often the fubject of private difcuflion. This of the horus is 
by Diogenes Laertius attributed to Eubulides, a difciple of 
the Socratic Euclid. It was commonly called ceratine, from 
xepos,@ horn. His name is mentioned with it by an old 
COMIC Poet :=— 

‘O pisinos 2 EvCaridns negalras egwlap. 


The fallacy of the argument is perfectly evident; for it 
afferts univerfally what is only true of fuch things as we 
have once had. Diogenes attributes alfo'to Eubulides the 
fophifms called mentiens, fallens, Ele&ra, oceultata, forites, and 
calva; yet mott of thefe are alfo attributed to Chryfippus. 
It feems little worth while to enquire the true authors of fuch 
idle fubtilties, 

horns,” 
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horns.” Alfo another fophiftry : “ What I am, 
that you are not; I ama man, therefore you are 
nota man.” The next was the folution of this 
fophifm : ‘* When I tell a lie, and acknowledge 
it, do I tell a lie, or do I fpeak truth?” We 
had afterwards the following queftion; ‘¢ For 
what reafon are the patricians accuftomed to en- 
tertain each other at the iiegdlentiah feftivals, the 
common people at thofe of Ceres.” a 

In like manner it was debated, ‘“‘ What poet of 
the ancients had ufed the phrafe verant, for vera 
dicunt (they fay true). The fixth queftion was, 
«© What fort of herb is the afphodel which Hefiod 
fpeaks of thus :— 


‘ e 
Nuwios 2d” soacw cow mALov nusou mavros 


Oud’ dcov ev parayn TE % aTOdEAW LEY OVELG Ce 


And what Hefiod meant when he faid that 
half was more than the whole?” The laft quef- 


3 TIAsoy Huson wavloc. |— Thefe two lines convey a celebrat~ 
ed recommendation of moderation ; the former being point- 
ed againft avarice and rapacity, the latter recommending 
fimple and frugal diet. Plato, in his third book of Laws, 
{peaking of the kings of the Argives and Meffenians, who 
by their rapacity ‘ruined themfelves and others, «« Were 
they (fays he) ignorant of what Hefiod fays with the utmoft 
juftice, that half is often more than the whole, when to 
take the whole is dangerous, but the half is moderate ; for 
he thought moderation as much preferable to excefs, as any 
good thing is to another that is inferior to it.” 

Erafmus treats at large on this paflage as an. eftablifhed 
proverb, | : 

2 ine tion 
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tion was, * Of what tenfe are the verbs /crip/erim, 
venerim, legerim, of the preterperfect, or future, 
or both.” Thefe topics were then debated and 
explained in the order which I mentioned, each 
drawing a lot, and we were all prefented with a 
book and a chaplet, except for one queftion 
which was upon the word verant; no one re- 
membered that word to have been ufed by Quin- 
tus Ennius, in the 13th of his note in the fol- 
lowing verfe :— 


Satin vates verant eetate in agunda. 


The chaplet therefore for this queftion was dedi- ~ 
cated to Saturn, the god of that feftival. 


CHap. 
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Cuap. II. 


What refpett Abfchines, in the oration in which be 
accufed Timarchus of incontinency, faid the Lace- 
demonians judged to be due to the wife fuggeftion 
of avery profligate citizen”. . 


SCHINES, the moft acute and fagacious 
of all the orators who flourifhed among 
the Athenians, in that fevere and acrimonious 
speech, wherein he pointedly and violently ac- 


* Taylor’s Preface to this Oration of /Efchines againft 
Timarchus’may be confulted by the more curious reader, 
as from Hermogenes, Hefychius, Synefius, &c. he has col- 
lected every fact explanatory of the character of the perfon 
accufed, and every circumftance which can illuftrate this 
memorable oration, ‘This is flated to have been the firft 
occafion of the enmity betwixt /E{chines and Demofthenes s. 
certain it is, that the morals of Timarchus were in the 
higheft degree vicious and depraved, yet he had all the 
qualities of a profound and accomplifhed politician, and 
was by no means without fkill in military affairs. Not- 
withftanding his reputation for thefe and other talents, this 
accufation, ut in his rebus fieri folet, fays Taylor, prevailed, 
and the name of Timarchus has become in fucceeding ages 
proverbially ignominious. ‘The term a 'Timarchus was ap- 
plied by the Greeks, that is the more modern Greeks, to 
an individual totally corrupt. ‘This oration is mentioned 
alfo in fimilar terms by Lucian and by Plutarch, 


cufed 


— es 
» 
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cufed Timarchus of incontinence, fays, that a 

‘certain man gave the following honourable and 
ufefal counfel to the Lacedemonians, being him- 
‘felfa chief in that ftate, diftinguifhed by his virtue, ' 
and advanced in age: “ The Lacedemonians, 
(faid he) were debating a queftion in which the 

advantage and credit of the ftate were concerned, 

when a man rofe to deliver his fentiments, noto- 

rious for the bafenefS of his life, but at the fame 

time poffeffing all the talents of an accomplifhed 

orator. The counfel he gave refpecting what 

ought to be done was fo convincing, that it re- 

ceived general approbation, and a decree was 

about to be paffed according to his opinion ; 

when, with great vehemence and indignation, 

there arofe one of thofe leaders, whom the Lace- 

demonians revered as judges and directors of 

the public councils, diftinguifhed by his age and 

the dignity of his character: * What reafon (he 
exclaimed) Oh Lacedzmonians! will there be to _ 
hope that this city and ftate can any longer re- 
main fecure and invincible, if we employ the 
counfels of fuch men as this; if this counfel be 
‘wife and meritorious, I befeech you, let us not 
. fuffer it to be difgraced. by the pollution of its 
flagitious author.’ Having faid this, he called 
upon aman’ celebrated for his fortitude and juf- 
| tice, 


~ 


® Called upon a man.\-—-The fame fact is related by Plu- 
tarch with fome, variation; he imputes to the ephori what 
. Aif{chinesg 
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tice, but of mean talents as an orator; and defired 
him, by the confent and requeft of all, to delivers 
in the beft manner he could, the fentiments of 
the eloquent {peaker, in order that no mention of 
him being made, the decree of the people might 
pafs in his name who had laft fpoken. The ad- 
_ vice of ‘this very prudent old man was followed, 
and thus the falutary counfel took place, while 
the name of its bafe author was changed.” 


Hfchines here aferibes to an individual, but whoever fags 
gefted fuch a meafure, we muft certainly rather admire its 
difcretion and its policy, than its juitice. 





Ct ae. ave 


How Sulpitius Apollinaris laughed at one who afferted 
that be alone underfiood the biftory of Salluft, by 
rete the meaning of incertum ftolidior ; an 
vanior *. 


HEN we were young men at Rome, and, 
having changed the pracexta and the 

toga virilis, were looking out for mafters of deeper 
, knowledge, 


* This is a very interefting chapter, and throws confider- 
"able light upon the cuftoms and mangers of the Romans. 
We 
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knowledge, we were by chance among the book- 
fellers in the fhoe-market, when Apollinaris Sul- 
pitius, a man in the memory of us all; pre-emi- 
nently learned, ridiculed a boafting ‘fellow, wha 
read Salluft for money, and played upon him with 
that elegant kind of raillery which Socrates ufed 
to the fophifts*; for when he afferted that he was 

bag bepthe 


We learn from it in particular, that it was not unutisal for 
critics and grammarians to give public lectures. on fome po- 
pular author, to which probably all were indifcriminately 
-admitted on paying a certain fee ; we may learn alfo, from 
the remarks of Gellius, and the wicked wit of his friend 
Sulpitius Apollinaris, that this tafk was not often under- 
taken, and confequently not attended, by men of the great- 
eft eminence for parts and learning. Such meetings pro- 
‘bably refembled ovr {pouting clubs, as any one appears to 
have propofed what queftion he pleafed, and the circum- 
ftance may have given rife to the improvifatori of modern 
Rome, who for a trifling fum of money will, on any given 
fubject, pronounce a number of extemporary verfes. 

This chapter alfo informs us that Gellius was of noble 
rank, for the pretexta was caly worn by the noble youths of 
Rome. 

® To the fophifts.| —Cicero alludes to the talent of Socra- 
tes. 

Socrates de feipfe detrahens, indifputatione plus tribue- 
bat iis quos volebat refutare, ita cum aliud diceret atque for- 
tiret, libenter uti folitus eft, ea diffimulatione quam Greci 
esavevay Vocant. Acad. Queft. 1. iv.c. 5. 

Something of this kind is related of Socrates, in Alian’s 
Various Hiftory. Perceiving that Alcibiades was vain of | 
his riches and eftates, he difplayed to his view a map of the 
earth.—Shew me Attica, fays the phi lofopher. Alcibiades 

‘obeyed. Shew me your eftates, fays Socrates. The young 
Athenian 


a. ne 
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the only? man who could read and explain Sal- 
luft, and openly boafted that he not only critically 
fearched into the outer fkin, and obvious mean« 
ing of his fentiments, but into their very blood 
and marrow. Apollinaris profeffing to embrace 
and reverence his learning, “ Very opportunely 
(fays he) my good mafter, are you come with the 
blood and marrow of Salluft’s words; for yefter- 
day I was afked the meaning of thofe words in 
the fourth book of his hiftory, where, {peaking 
of Lentulus, he fays, it is very uncertain, /foli- 
diorne effet an vanior.’ Salluft’s words are thefe: 
“ At Cnzus Lentulus patriciz gentis collega ejus, 
cui cognomentum Clodiano fuit, perincertum 
Sftolidior an vanior, legem de pecunia quam Syila 
emptoribus bonorum remiferat exigenda promul- 
gavit.”” Apollinaris therefore affirmed that this 
queftion was afked him, and that he could not 
folve it, namely, what were the different meanings 


Athenian confeffed he could not find them.—What, replied 
the moralift, are you fo vain of what is in fact no portion of 
the earth. 

3 Oxly man.|—There is an epigram preferved in the firft 
volume of the Latin Anthology, which turns upon this 
idea ; 

De Var. Catone grammatico et poeta 
Furius bibaculus, 

Cato grammaticus Latina Siren 

Qui folus legit ac facit poetas. 


Where. folus legit feems to mean the only man who knows 
how to read them. 
of 
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of folidior and vanior ? for Salluft appeared to 
have feparated and oppofed them to each other, 
as if they were unlike, and not the fare fpecies 
of defects he therefore requefted that he would 
inftruét him in the meaning and derivation of 
both. The other, with a grin upon his counte« 
nance, and with a turned-up lip, fhewing how 
much he defpifed the fubjeét of enquiry and the 
perfon who enquired, “ I (faid he) am accuf= 
tomed to inveftigate and unfold the marrow and 
blood of old and recondite words, not thofe ‘which 
are in daily ufe with the vulgar, for he muft 
needs be more foolifo and vain than Cnzus Len- 
tulus himfelf, who does not know that vanity and 
levity are the fame fpecies of folly.” Having 
. faid this, he left off abruptly, and was preparing 
to depart; we, however, detained him, and prefled 
him, as did more particularly Apollinaris, to ex- 
patiate more fully and openly upon the difference, 
or, if he thought proper, the fimilarity of the two 
words, and he entreated that he wouid not grudge’ 
this information to one defirous of inftruction. He, 
however, plainly perceiving that he was laugh- 

ed at, pretended to have bufinefs, and left us, 
We afterwards learned from Apollinaris, that the. 
meaning of vanus was not according to the vulgar 
ufage, defipiens, or hebes,. or ineptus; but as the 
mott learned of the ancients ufed it, as mendax and- 
infidus, and they oppofed Jevia and inania to gra- 
via and vana ; but men were called /rolidi, not fo 
Vou. III, Zz much 
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much fignifying /tulti and excordes, as tetri, molefti, - 
illepidi, which the Greeks called w0x9ngos and. 
goerixos ; and he added, that each of thefe words, 
with theit derivations, were found in Nigiditis’s 
publications, which I have noticed; hawidle | fought 
for and found them, in order that I might infert 
them in thefé commentaries, and which I think T 
have fomewhere or other already introduced. « 


Ch eer v: 


Quintus Ennis, in bis feventh book of Annals, has 
«written quadrupes si in and not as many 
vead, quadrupes equus *. 


T happened that at the houfe of Antonius 
Julian the rhetorician, a man of refpeétabi- 
lity-and of great eloquence, myfelf and fome of 
his friends were amufing ourfelves ‘in literary 
paftimes, and fuch ingenuous feftivities, at Puteolt. 


* The linés quotéd in this chapter from Virgil, are to be’ 
found in the third book of the Georgics, v. 115. 
Fhe poct may properly enongh apply to the. horfeman 


that which his {ill or management obliges or teaches the 
ment to do, 


Information 
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Information was brought to Julian, that.a reader, 
~ a man of learning, with a very mufical voice, was 
reciting to the people, in thé theatre, the Annals 
of Ennius. Let us go, faid he, to hear this En- 
nianift, whoever he be (by which name he chofe 
to call himfelf.) We found him reading, amongft. 
vat clamours of applaufe, the feventh book: roe 
the Annals; and we heard him very ditin@ly 
pronouncing thefe lines— 


' Deniqtie vi magna quadrupes eguus atque ¢le= 
phanti , 
- Projiciunt fefe. 


Having read a few verfes more, he departed, with 
the loud applaufes of the whole affembly... Then 
faid Julian, as he paffed out of the. theatre, 
© What think you.of this ftranger and his gua~ 
drupes equus? for thus he reads it:— 


Denique vi magna quadrupes equus atque ele- 
phanti | 
Projiciune fefe, 


Do you fuppofe, if his inftruétor had been a 
man of any value, that he would have faid gua- 
arupes eguus, atxd not. guadrupes egues? that 
Ennius fo wrote it, no one at all attentive to an- 
<ient learning has ever doubted.” But when fome 
of the company faid, that they had read. (every 
one with his fchoolmafter) guadrupes. equus, and 
wondered what was the meaning of guadrupes 

Z 2 egues; 
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eques, I would have you (fays he) my eood 
young men, read Quintus Ennius as accurately as 
Virgil did, who, imitating this verfe in his Geor- 
gics, has put equitem for equum in the following 
lines :-— 


Frena Pelethronii J abiclis ayrolaa dedere 
. _Impofiti dorfo, atque equitem docuere fub armis 
Infultare folo, & greffus glomerare fuperbos. 


In which place, unlefs any one. interpret it ab- 
furdly, equitem can only fignify equum; for moft 
of the ancients called the man who rode, and the 
horfe on which the rider fate, eguitem ; therefore 
the term equitare, which is derived from eques, 
is applied both to the rider and the horfe moving 
under him. Thus Lucilius,.a man eminent for his 
knowledge of the Latin language, ufes the phrafe 
« equum equitare,’ in the following verfes : 


~ Queis hinc currere eguum nos atque equitare 
videmus, 

His equitat curritque; oculis eguitare vide- 
mus. 


And again, * Ergo oculis eguitat.’ However 
(continued he) I. was not content with thefe ex- 
amples;.and in order that it might appear be- 
yond all doubt’ and difpute, whether Ennius 
“wrote eguus or eques, 1 procured with great trouble 
and expence, for the fake of examining this one 
verfe, an. edition of the -firft and oldeft “antiquity 
with the emendations of Lampadion, and I there 

found 
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found it was written, not eguus but.eques.” Julian 
made thefe and other obfervations to us with 
much learning and great good nature; but I 
afterwards met with them alfo in his works. 





CHAP. vas 


Zilius Meliffus, in the book entitled “ De Tock ; 
Proprietate,” which he at firft calls a cornu- 
copie, has afferted what is not worth memory or 
mention, prefuming that there is a great difference 
betwixt matrona and materfamilias. 


LIUS MELISSUS ' was a man in the 
higheft repute, within my memory,among 
grammarians, but in mattefs-of literature he had 
more boafting and fophiftry than réal talents. 
Befides many other publications, ‘he wrote a 


* Alius Meli iflus. ]—There were feveral iliuftrious Ro- 
mans of this name. Lenzus Meliffus is mentioned by Sue- 
tonius among his eminent grammarians; Caius Meliffus 
was the friend of Mecznas, and was entrufted by him with 
the care of regulating the public libraries in the Oétavian 
Porch. See Gronovius. 'The Meliffus here mentioned was 
a cotemporary of Gellius, and probably a defcendant of the 


former. | 
Z 3 15 peem 
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book which, when it was publifhed, was thouglit 
very learned: its title held out-a great allure- 
ment to readers; it profeffed to be on correc 
fpeaking. Who could fuppofe that he fpoke 
properly, unlefs he had thoroughly ftudied Me- 
liffus? In that book is the following paflage ; 
«© She is called matrona * who has had one 
child, fhe.who has had more is called mater- 
familias, as a fow when fhe has had one litter 
is called. porcetra, when many, /cropha.” We 
are-left, however, ta confult the augurs, whether 
this remark of Meliffus be a thought and con- 
jeCture of his own, or whether he had read it 
in fome other author. With regard to. porcetra, 
he has certainly the authority of Pomponius’, 
in_ his comedy which has that title ; but that ma- 

trond, 


3 Matrona.J—-There were different kinds of marriage. 
contracts among the Romans, upon a careful attention to, 
which much depends with refpe& to the underftanding of 
local circumftances and private manners. ‘The reader will 
do well to confylt that part ef Heineccius which difcuffes 
the fubje&t of Roman marriages, where the difference be- 
twixt the matrona and the materfamilias is diftinGly pointed 
out. The legal marriages were called the w/us, the cozfarrea- 
tio, and the coempiig; and it is certain from the belt autho-. 
thorities, that the wife who was married without regard to, 
one of theie obfervances, was mairona, but not materfami- 
- as, whatever number of children fhe might have. The 
diftin@ion therefore here. fpecified by Meliffus is neither. 
corre&t nor fufficient.. 

3 Pomponius. ]—There were two Latin poets of this 
name, one Lucius Pomponius, who is the one here alluded 

y, to, 
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trong is not ufed except to exprefs one who has 
had one child, and materfamiligs, one ; who hhas 
jhad more, he. can produce po authority from 
writers of antiquity. This in fhort feems the. 
more probable, and which accurate explainers of 
ancient words have affirmed, that fhe is properly 
called matrona who is married to a hufband; as 
Jone as fhe remains in that ftate, although fhe 
may have no children, and fhe is fo called from 
the word mater, which though not yet obtained, 
fhe has the hope and chance of obtaining, 
whence that ftate is called matrimony ; but the 
only is called materfamilias* who is in the hand 


to, and a writer of comedies; the other, Publius, Pomponius, 
a writer of tr agedies. H. Stephens has preferved fragments 
gf both. Stephens mentions a play of the former called 
' Porcaria, but not one of the name of Porcetra. 

* Materfamilias.)—This word feems to be ufed by Plau- 
tus merely as fynonymous with xxor, without’ any difcrimi- 
nation of the-kind abovementioned: 


Nunquam enim nimis curare poffunt faum parentem filize 5 

Quem zquius eft nos potiorem habere quam te poftidea 
pater i 

Viros noftros, quibus tu voluifti effe nos matresfamilias, 


Thus tranflated in Thornton’s Plautus;: 


Children can never take too tender care 

Of a loved parent ; whom fhould we efteem 

More dear than you, and next to you our hufbands, 
Of your own choice, 


T he reader will perceive that this tranflation is hardly 
marked enough, . 
y of 
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of her hufband, and under his direction, or the 
direction of him under whofe authority her huf-. 
band is, for fhe comes not only into wedlock, 
but i into the family: of her hufband, and the fitu- 
ation of his‘heir, — 4 


Tae 





Cuap, VII. ' 


42 what manner Favorinus reproved one who was, 
unjeafonably enquiring concerning the ‘ambiguities 
of words. The differ ent fignifications of the word: 


CONCIO *, 


M Y friend Favorinus happening: to, meet, 
near the ‘temple of the Carmente, with, 
Domitius, a man of learning, and an eminent 
grammarian at Rome, but firnamed. the in/ane, 


* H. Stephens is at confiderable pains to prove the title 
to this chapter {purious. and corrupt, but he exerts himfelf to 
little purpofe, for it does not at all matter whether the title. 
* of the chapter tells the reader how Favorinus treated Domi- 
tius, or how Domitius behaved to Favorinus. 

There is a great deal of truth in thefe harfh words put 
into the mouth of Domitius ; and itis obvious enough, that 
with all his taleats and accomplifhments, this F avorinus, the 
friend and favourite of Gellius, difcovers on various occa 
fions,a great deal of pedantry. 

from, 
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om his ferocious and churlith difpofition, faid to 
him (I was with Favorinus at the time) “ Pray 
tell me, mafter, have I done wrong in calling 
(Onwoyopias) addreffes to the people, when I 
Wifhed to exprefs it in Latin, conciones? for I 
am not fure, and I wifh to know, whether any 
one of the ancients, who were attentive to pro- 
priety of fpeech, called an oration by the word 
concio ?”” “ Sir (replied Domitius, with a fierce 
voice and countenance) there is nothing good 
to be expected when you diftinguifhed philofo- 
phers think of nothing but words and autho- 
rities for words; but I will fend you a book,. 
wherein you will find what you want, for I, a 
grammarian, am occupied in the ftudy of mora- 
lity and the rules of life, but you, philofophers, 
are, as Cato calls you, dead gloffaries*; you col- 
le&t, and read over and over old filthy records, 
foolith and trifling as the words of old women 
hired for mourners. I wifh our whole race were 
mute, difhonefty would then lack its inftrument 
of mifchiei”’ When we had left him, “ We 
addreffed this man (fays Favorinus) at an un- 
jucky moment, for he feems to me to be in the 
paroxylih of fome difeafe; obferve, however 
(adds he) that this waywardnefs of difpofition, 
which is called melancholy, does not happen to 


* Dead gloffaries.|—Mortuaria gloflaria. It is fometimes 
read mortnalia; the latter term occurs in Plautus: hee non 
funt non nugz non enim mortualia, 


Vow. III. Z5 - little 
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Jittle and weak minds ; but there is fomething of 
elevated affeCtion in it’, and ftrong truths are 
often fpoken, though withane any regard to time 
or feafon. What now is your opinion of his re- 
mark upon philofophers? Would it not have 
been thought worthy of remembrance, if Antif- 
thenes or Diogenes had fpoken it?” He fent, 
however, the book foon after to Favorinus, as he 
had promifed; it was, I think, a publication of Ver- 
rius Flaccus, in which queftions of this fort. were 
difcufled; that /enatus exprefied the place of the 
affembly, and. the perfons who formed it; that 


“" . 


civitas denoted the fituation, the town, the go- | 


vernment, and the. multitude; that ¢ridus. and 
decurie were ufed for the place, the government, 
and the inhabitants; and that concio fignified 
three things, namely, the tribune from pe the 
oration was. delivered, the affembly of the people 
ftanding round, and the fpeech itfelf. As Marcus 
Tullius in his fpeech againft Quintus Metellus 
fays, “I afcended (in concionem) the tribune, a 
concourfe was affembled ;” and in his Orator he 
Jays, “ I often heard the affemblies (canciones ) 
exclaim, when my words appeared particularly in 


point, for their ears wait, that the fentence may 


be fitly bound together by well-placed words.” 
This word re alfo an aflembly of the peo- 
ple, and the “ipecch itfelf, which was not proved 
by examples taken from that book, but, at the re- 


3 Elevated affe@ion. |—Literally heroic affection. The 


-expreffion and fentiment is from Ariftotle. 


ae | a a queft 


\ 


Pe ene 
Ver 
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_ queft of Favorinus, we afterwards found proofs 


of thefe various fignifications, both in Cicero, as 
I before obferved, and in the moft elegant of the 
ancient writers; but what he moft wanted, namely, 
to find congio ufed for the fpeech itfelf, the title of 
‘one of Cicero’s books exhibits, which js called by 
Tully himfelf (“ contra concionem 2, Metelli’” ) 
which means only an oration againft the fpeech of 
Q. Metellus, 
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The OOLOvENEUT Oly and opororrera, and other things of 
this fort, which are confidered as ornaments of 
compofition, are trifling and puerile ; 3; this Soewwn 
From the verfes of Lucilius. 


UCILIUS has expofed with great wit, 
and ridicule, in his fifth Satire, thofe lite- 


rary affectations, fuch as words ending in a fimilar 


manner, or of an equal number of fyllables, or 
otherwife like or equal to each other, by the 
immioderate and unfeafonable ufe of which foolith 
people, who wifh to appear Ifocratics', excite 


difgutt ; 


® Tferatics.}—In other words, followers of Ifocrates. 
This perfon reckoned among his difciples a long catalogue 
| f of 
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difgutt; he has fhewn how ftupid and childith 
they are in that paffage, wherein he complains to 


a friend that he had neglected to vifit him when 
fick : © 


Quo me habeam pacto tametfi non queris 


; docebo, 
Quando in eo numero manfti quo in maxima 
nunc eft 
Pars hominum, ut periiffe velis, quem nolueris 
cum 


Vifere debueris, Hoc nolueris, & debueris, te 
Si minus delectat, quod areyvev Ifocratium eft: ’O- 
xAnewdesque fimul totum ac TUMILESCUKIWOESS 
Non operam perdo, fi tu hic. 


of honourable names; among others were Hyperides, 
Ifsus, Xenophon, Theopompus, Naucrates, &c. 

The following charaéter of Ifocrates from Quintilian, 
which I give in the tranflation of Patfall, feems to deferve a 
place here: “ Ifocrates, in a different kind of eloquence, is 
fine and polifhed; and better adapted for engaging in a mock 
than real battle. He was ftudious of ajl the beauties of 
difcourfe, and had his reafons for it, having calculated his 
‘eloquence for fchools, and not for contentions at the bar. 
His invention was eafy; he was yery fond of graces and em- 
bellifhments; and fo nice was he in his compofition, that - 
his extreme. care is not without reprehenfion.”’ 

Yet Cicero obferves of Ifocrates, that in what the peculi- 
arities of his art confifted is not evident. Cicero’s words are : 
Magnus et nobilis rhetor Ifocrates, cujus ipfius quam 
conftet effe artem non invenimus.-—He adds ; Difcipulorum 
autem atque eorum qui protinus ab hac funt difciplina Ee 
‘feGi, multade arte precepta reperimus. — 

De Invent. Rhet. ii. a. 


CHAP, 
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Cuap. IX, 


Signification of the word infecendo, in M. Cato; and 
_ that infecendo is preferable to infequendo, though 
many think otherwife. 


N an old book which contained an oration ‘of 

'M. Cato de Ptolemeo contra Thermum, was 
this paflage.—* Sed fi omnia dolo fecit, omnia 
avaritize atque pecunie caufa fecit, ejufmodi {ce- 
lera nefaria, quae neque in/ecendo, neque legendo, 
audivimus, fupplicium pro faétis daré oportet.”” 
Enquiry was made concerning the word in/e- 
cendo, Of thofe who were prefent there was one 
who was a real {cholar, and one who was a fciolift ; 
thefe two entered into a difpute, and the gram- 
marian afferted that it ought to be written in/fe- 
guendo and not infecendo, fince it has the meaning 
of infequens, and we ufe infeque for proceed, in the 
imperative, as ivfequere. Thus in Ennius: 


Infeque mufa, manu Romanorum induperator, 
Quod quifque in bello geffit cum rege Phi- 


lippo. 
The other, a man of real learning, faid, there was 
nothing wrong, but that in/ecendo.was correct aud 
proper, and that attention was to be paid to Velius 
Longus, 
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Longus*, an accomplifhed man, who, in his com- 
mentary on the ufe of old words, has faid, that 
in Ennius we fhould not read in/eque, but infece. 
Thus by the ancients, what we call xarrationes 
was termed /eéfiones. Varro alfo thus wrote the 
line of Plautus in the Menzechmi: 


Hec nihilo mihi videntur effe feéctius, quam 
fomnia. 


Such was their controverfy. I am of opinion 
that Cato ufed injecendo, and Q. Ennius imjeces 
without the a, for I found in the Patrenfian li- 
brary a work of Livius Andronicus, of undoubted 
antiquity, called the Odyffey, in the firft verfe of 

which this word was written without the a: , 


Virum mihi Camena infece verfutum. 


From the verfe of Homer : 
Avden pros evvers Maca modurooror. 


A book of this age and credit juftifies my confis 
dence. As for the verfe of Plautus, where /efius 
quam fomnia occurs, this is of no great weight. 
The antients, I believe, faid ixfce rather than ins 


* Velius Longus.\—-This is fometimés, but erroneoufly, 
written Verrius Longus. 
__ ‘There feems but litsle to obferve concerning this chapter, 
but that the antients appear to have ufed the terminations 
que and ce indifferently, as bujufte and Aujufque, cujufque and 
cujufee, 
K lequey 


Ph 3 
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Jeque, becaufe it was fofter and more harmonious ; 
but both have the fame meaning. The words 
Jfequor, and fefa, and /ecutio, differ in the manner 
of ufing them ; but whoever fhall thoroughly ex- 
aminethem will find their origin and formation the 
fame. Learned men, and tranflators of the.Greek 
words, avdow mot ewere mara, and of scmere vuv pros 
peooi, think the word dicere means the fame as 
infequi, for, fay they, in ewere v is doubled, in 
somere it is tranflated; for that very word enn, 
which fignifies verba, they fay can only be de- 
rived from eweobas and sway. For the fame rea- 
fon our anceftors ufed to call relations and dif- 
courfes infecfiones. 


CHAP, 
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CHaes &: 


Thole perfons are miftaken who imagine, when ina 
quiring into the fiate of fever, that it is the pulfé 
of the vein, and not of the artery, that they feel. 


URING the heat of the fummer I retired to 

the country houfe of Herodes, in the tefri- 

tory of Attica, at a place called Cephifia, diverfi- 
fied with groves and rivulets. While there, I was 
feized with a violent diarrhoea, accompanied with 
fever. At this place, when Calvifius Taurus the 
philofopher, and feveral of his followers, who 
came fromm Athens to vifit me, were met, the 
-phyfician of the village, who was fitting by me; 
began to explain to Taurus what the nature of 
the complaint was that I was afflicted with, and 
with what degree of force, and at what intervals 
the fever made its return; then in the courfe of 
his argument, having faid I was mending, he 
added, and you, Taurus, may fatisfy yourfelf of 
this if you will lay your finger upon the vein, 
When the learned men who were with Taurus 
had heard the phyfician fpeak in fo illiterate 
and improper a manner, calling the artery the 
vein, attributing his error to ignorance, they be« 
gan to whifper to each other, and to fignify their 
difapprobation 
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difapprobation by their looks ; which when Tau- 
rus obferved, turning with great mildnefs, as his 
cuftom was, to the phyfician, * we have no doubt, 
worthy Sir,” he faid, “ that you are not ignorant: 
of the diftinétion between arteries and veins ; you 
know that the veins have no power of moving 
themfelves, and that we only examine them for 
the purpofe of drawing away blood, but that the 
arteries, by their motion and pulfation, fhew the 
ftate of the health, and the degree of intenfenefs 
ef fever; but it is eafy to fee that you fpoke ra- 
ther with a view to accommodate yourfelf to the 
common mode of difcourfing, than through ig- 
norance of the nature of the veffels, and. you are 
not the only perfon I have heard. {peaking fo in- 
correctly, calling the artery the vein; let us then 
have the pleafure of feeing that you are more 
expert in curing difeafes than in difcourfing upon 
them, and may the gods blefs your endeavours.’’ 
When I reflected afterwards upon the circum- 
ftance of the phyfician being reproved for fpeak- 
ing incorrectly, I confidered that it was not only 
indecent for a phyfician, but for aay perfon, who 
has been liberally educated, to be ignorant of the 
ftructure of thofe parts of our body which are 
not difficult of inveftigation, and which nature 
has made eafily intelligible, that we might be 
enabled to take the neceflary precautions for the 
prefervation of our health, and therefore what- 
ever time I could {pare from my neceflary avo- 

Vou. III. Aa cations 
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cations I employed in reading fuch medical 
books, as I thought were beft calculated to furnith 
me with inftruction upon thofe fubjects. Amongft 
thefe, with many other matters not foreign to the 
purpofe, I remember to have read on the fubjec&t 
of the veins and arteries nearly to the following 
purport. A vein, called by phyficians ayyesov'’, 
is receptacle for the blood, mixed and blended 
with the vital fpirit, in which the blood is ina 


* Ayytiov.}—The antients called all the veffels of the body 
by this name. Machaon applies it alfo to the bag that con- 
tains the foetus in utero. Angeiologia is that part of ana- 
tomy which defcribes the veffels, veins, arteries, lympha- 
tics, lacteals, &c. 

The antients appear to have had very confufed notions of 
the blood veffels; they weré originally called by one name 
(veins) and the term artery was confined to the afperia ar- 
teria, or wind-pipe: at length it was obferved that fome 


of the veffels had a motion or pulfation, others not ; thofe 


that were endowed with motion were fuppofed to be filled 
with {pirit or air, which they were thought to receive from 


the lungs, and were called arteries; the veffels without mo- _ 
tion, and carrying blood, wére called veins. Hippocrates _ 


thought that the veins were derived from the liver, the great 
fountain of blood, as it was then imagined ; the arteries from 
the heart, which received its fpirit or air from the veffels of 
the lungs; but he is not every where confiftent with himfelf, 
In his book de Carne, he defcrikes the veins and arteries as 
derived from the fame fountain. “ Duz * enim funt a corde 
« venz cave, et hee quidem arteria, illa vero vena cava no- 
« minatur. Arteria vero calidi plus continet quam vena 
“ cava, et fpiritus penus eft.” 


* Hippoc,Opers Om. Ferio. p. 25 tom. t. 


much, 


~ 
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much greater proportion than the fpirit; an ar- 
tery, on the contrary, is a receptacle for the 
vital fpirit blended and mixed with the blood, 
but in which the fpirit predominates, Zouyposy 
pulfatio, or the pulfe, is the natural and involun- 
tary motion, or contraction and dilatation of the 
heart and arteries; by the antient Greek writers 
it is called the fyftole and diaftole of the heart 
and arteriés. 


Cuap. XI. 


| Perfes of Furins Antiates ignorantly cenfured by Ca- 


Jellius Vindex ; which verfes are fubjoined *. 


Cannot agree with Cefellius Vindex, the 
grammarian, though in my opinion he is by 
no means deftitute of learning. He had haftily 
and ignorantly affirmed that Furius, an old poet; 


* The fourth line’ of the’ verfes quoted from Furius, I 
would amend thus. What can the meaning poflibly be of 
“ Hic fulica levis,” without faying any thing of the falfe 


‘ quantity? I would therefore read « fic fulica levius,’’ 


Fulica is a fea fowl, and this will make the line not only 
intelligible, but the figure very poetical: « Thus, lighter 
than a fea fowl, the veffel fkims along the main.” 


Aa. digraced 
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difgraced the Latin language by forming fuch: 
words as thefe, which to my ear appear not in-: 
confiftent with poetic elegance, nor vulgar or un- 
pleafant to be fpoken, as fome of thofe are 
which celebrated: writers have harfhly and coarfe- 
ly introduced, The words of Furius which 
Cefellius has cenfured are thefe: he applies the 
term /utefcere to the earth when it became 
muddy; darknefs coming over like night he 
exprefies by noé#efcere; to recover wonted ftrength 
by virefcere: he defcribes the wind curling the 
fea, and making it fhine, by the word purpurat*; 
and to become rich he calls opulefeere. Butt 
have fubjoined the lines from Furius’s poem. 


Sanguine diluitur tellus: cava terra lute/cit. 
‘Omnia noéfefcunt tenebris caliginis atra. 
Increfcunt animi, vire/feit vulnere virtus. 

Hic fulica levis volitat fuper zequora claffis : 
Spiritus Eurorum virides cum purpurat undas. 
Quo magis in patriis poffint opulefcere campis. 


® Purpurat,|—The term purple is frequently applied to 
the fea by Homer, in the fenfe of clear and fplendid. See 
Falfterus. 

Vox purpureum & purpura non femper pro illo eximie 
rubente colore, fed etiam quandoque pro nitore ie qui in 
ontimis coloribus efflorefcit, fumitur. . 


CHAP, 
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/ 


Cuap. XII. 


The ancients had the cuftom of changing verbs attive 
into verbs paffive*. 


T was formerly confidered as an elegance in 
compofition to-fubftitute words poffeffing an 
active for a paffive fignification, and vice verfa. 
So Juventius in one of his plays: ‘ Pallium un- 


* Barthius, Taubmannus, and Rutgerfius, will fupply the 
more curious and inquifitive reader with pertinent illuftra- 
tions of this chapter. 

The commentators have been greatly divided whether it 
fhould be read Juventius or Terentius. Some manufcripts 
have Juventus. See Barthius Adverf. 1026. 

Many inftances might be eafily adduced of fimilar ufage 
of the active for the paffive verb. ‘Thus in Virgil : 


Tum prora avertit et undis 
Dat latus. 


Where avertit is ufed for avertitur. 


Nox humida celo 
Precipitat. 


Where precipitat is ufed for precipitatur, &c. 


Cicero alfo fomewhere has serra movet for terra movetur. 

Confult Rutgerfius, Var. Leé&t. p. 439.—Who, in vindi- 
cation of the reading of Juventius, affirms, that the paflage 
here quoted, does not exift in Terence. 


Aa gor guit 
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guit face ut /plendeat.” Is not this much more 
elegant than if he had faid, ‘ me maculetur 2” 
Plautus too in the fame manner, ‘ quid eft hoc? 
rugat pallium, amictus non fum commodé.” 
-Plautus has likewife ufed pulveret, not to fignify 
to make dufty, but to become dutfty.. 


« Fxi tu, Dave, age, 
** Sparge, mundum effe hocce veftibulum volo ; 
«© Venus ventura eft noftra, Non hoc pulveret.* 


In the Affinaria too, he fays, contemples for com- 
vempleris 


© Meum caput git ed fiquidem e re con- 
fultas tua,” 


Cneus Géllius likewife inhis Annals fays—* After » 

the tempeft /edavit (fettled) Adherbal facrificed a 
bull.” Mark Cato too in his Origines, —* Eodem 
convene complures ex agro acceffitavere, eo res 
eorum auxit.”” Varro, in the book which he ad- 
dreffed to Marcellus on the Latin language,—“In 
priore verbo graves profodis, quze fuerunt, ma- 
nent, reliquae mutant,” which is very elegantly put 
for mutantur ;” this alfo appears to be the cafe in 
the fame Varro’s feventh book of his Res Divinz: 
** Inter duas filias regum quod mutet inter Anti- 
gonam & 'Tulliam eft enimadvertere.” But we 
find in almoft all ancient authors inftances of 
verbs paffive being ufed for active ones, of which 
} now remember a few, as muneror te for munero, 


Significog 


/ 
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Jienificor for fignifico, facrificor for facrifico, adjen- 
tior for adjfentio, faneror for fenero, pigneror for 

. pignero, with many others, which in the courfe of 
reading will frequently be found, 


Cuap. XIII. 


Reply made by Diogenes the philofopher to one whe 
attacked him with an impudent fophifm'. 


E were celebrating the Saturnalia at 
Athens in an elegant game of this kind, 

when many of us, engaged in the fame literary 
at, purfuits, 


* A curious incident occurs in Athenzus, book x. ¢. 12. 
which may be inferted here as illuftrative of the contents 
of this chapter : 

It was cuftomary at Athens to impOfe a certain penalty 
on thofe who could not give the folution of an enigma; 
they were obliged to drink up a goblet of wine, 

Again, in the fame chapter : 

The ancients confidered the art of expounding xnigmas 
as a proof of having received a liberal education; they 
were generally introduced as a part of the entertainment. 
‘The reward, the author obferves, was what an ingenuous 
mind would have blufhed to receive; the penalty for not 
folving them was, to drink a goblet of wine. 


Aas The 
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-purfuits, were affembled to pafs away our time: 
-we difcuffed queftions of wit called /ophi/mata; 
“every man flung them. before the company like 
fo many dice, and the prize for folving, or the 
penalty for being unable to folve the queftion, 
was a fefterce. This money being colleéted by 
one in capacity.of a waiter, an entertainment was 
provided for thofe engaged in the game. The 
queftions were of this fort, although in Latin, 
they appear inelegant and aukward : ** What fhow 
is, hail is not. Snow is white, therefore hail is 
not white.” There was a fimiliar one to that: 
<¢ What a man is, a horfe is not, Man is an 
animal, therefore a horfe is not an animal.” It 
was his part, who was called by the caft of the die 


The above rewards and penalties refer to queftions and 
riddles of a lefs honourable nature. ‘There were others in- 
troduced only among men of {cience and accomplifhments, 
and involved fome fubtleties of philofophy or of grammar : 
the reward in fuch a cafe was a garland; they who did not 
folve them were compelled to drink a goblet of wine mixed 
with falt. 

A cuftom prevails in this country, in drinking parties, of 
impofing a fine of a bumper for any fuppofed offence againft 
the decencies of the banquet, and for more atrocious crimes 
offenders are occafionally made to drink a glafs of falt and 
water; doubtlefs a cuftom borrowed from the high claffical 
authority fpoken of above. 

A fragment of Antiphanes, in the above mentioned book 
of Athenzus, adds, that the culprit in thefe cafes was com- 
pelled to drink his falt and water without taking breath, and 
with his hands tied behind him, 


3 to 
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to unravel the queftion, to declare in what part 
of the fentence, and in what word the fallacy con- 
fitted; if he did not declare this, no reward was 
given him, he was fined a fefterce, and that fine 
went towards furnifhing the entertainment. But 
I muft relate the facetioufnefs with which Dio- 
genes repaid a fophifm of this kind, propofed in 
contempt by a logician from the Platonic fchool. 
When the logician began, “ What I am, that you 
are not.’ Diogenes agreeing, he added, « Iam a 
man.” To this likewife Diogenes affented. The 
logician then concluded, ‘ therefore you are not 
aman.” ‘ This (returned Diogenes) 1s falfe; 
and if you would have it true, you muft begin your 
propofition with me.” 


CHAP. 
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reat Wg tale ot 


What number wEeMi0.t0s is, and what EPrTRITOS, 
which words our countrymen have not ventured to 
tranflate into Latin". 


HE Greeks have certain ways of exprefling - 
numbers, for which we have no words in 
Latin. ‘They who have written in Latin upon 
the fubject of numbers have ufed Gréck terms, 
for they were unwilling to rifk the abfurdity of 
coining words in our tongue; for what word 
could exprefs hemiolius or epitritus, which con- 
tains in itfelf a whole number and its half, as three 
to two, fifteen to ten, thirty to twenty. Epitritos 
is that which contains a whole number and its 
third part, as four to three, twelve to nine, forty 
to thirty. 
It is worth while to notice and remember thefe 
terms expreffive of number, becaufe, unleis they 
are underf{tood, the moft fubtle calculations in 
the writings of philofophers cannot be under- 
ftood. 


* Gronovius informs us in his note, that Vitruvius render- 
ed the Greek word ypioaroy by the Latin fefquialterum, and 
exstpirey by tertiarium. The old gloflaries interpret exvrgsror 
by fefquitertium, J 


CHaP, 
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Cuarp. XV. 


M. Varro has made a remark on bexameter verjes 
of too minute and trifling a nature*. 
hal 


N long verfes called hexameters, and in iam- 
I bics of fix feet, they who ftudy metre have 
obferved, that the two firft feet and the two laft 
may confift of fingle words ftanding by them- 
felves, but that the middle ones cannot; but that 
they always confift of words divided, or mixed 
and confufed. Varro in his grammar fays, he 
has obferved in the hexameter verfe, that upon 
all occafions the fifth half foot finifhes a word, 
_and that the firft five feet have equal power to- 
ward completing the verfe with the other feven ; 
and this, he fays, is contrived by a certain geome- 
trical ratio. 


* The meaning of what is here not very clearly faid, is, 
that the third foot of an hexameter verfe cannot form a word 
of itfelf ; but this is abfurd, and was not attended to by the 
beft poets. Muretus in his Various Readings points out fe- 
veral verfes, both in Latin and Greek, in which this was Nok 
obferved. One of them may be fuafficient here: 


Concutitur tum fanguis vifcere perfentifcunt. 
This line is in Lucretius, and fanguis, the third foot, is a word 
by infelf, « | 
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BOO Ra mins 








Cuap, I. 


The anfwer of a certain philofopber, who was afked 
why he became pale in a form at fea. 


N our way from Caffiopia’ to Brundufium 

we pafled through the Ionian, a fea violent, 
vaft, and agitated with ftorms. During the 
whole firft night of our voyage a very ftormy 
- fide wind filled our veffel with water. At length, 
after much complaining, and fufficient employ- 
ment at the pump, daylight appeared, but 
brought no diminution of our danger, nor ceffa- 
tion of the ftorm; but the whirlwinds feemed 
increafing, and the .black fky, and the balls of 
fire, and the clouds, forming ‘themfelves into. 


* Caffopia.|—Called alfo Caffope, a town on the coaft 
of Epirus, There were others of the fame name in that vi- 
cinity, See Palmer’s Defer. Grac. Antiq. p. 262, &c. 


frightful 
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frightful thapes (which they called Typhons) * ap- 
peared hanging: over us ready to overwhelm the 
fhip. In the company was a celebrated philofo- 
pher of the ftoic fchool, whom I had known at 
Athens, a man of fome confequence, and rather 
diftinguifhed for the good order in which he 
kept his pupils. Amidft all thefe dangers, and, 
this tumult of fea and fky, I watched this man 
attentively, anxious to know the ftate of his 
mind, whether he was dauntlefs and. unalarmed. 
I obferved that he expreffed no fear nor appre-~ 
henfions, uttered no complaints like the reft, nor 
gave into their way of exclaiming; but in pale- 
nefs and terror of countenance he differed but 
little from his neighbours. When the fky grew 
clear, and the fea became calm, a certain rich 


* Typhons.J—Pliny defcribes in formidable terms both 
the Ecnephias and Typhon, two kinds of hurricane or whir!- 
wind, b. ii. c. 48,—Of all phenomena of this kind, none is 
more alarming to the failor than the waterfpout, which 
happens fometimes in the Mediterranean. 'Tournefort has 
defcribed one very forcibly. . Many have been the folutions 
offered for this furprifing appearance. M. Buffon fuppofes 
the kind of fpout there defcribed to proceed from the 
operation of fire beneath the bed of the fea, as the waters 
appear greatly agitated at the furface. Some have ac- 
counted for it by fuction, as in the application of a cupping 
glafs to the fkin. Thefe are peculiar to the fea, but typhons 
of a fimilar kind have alfo been experienced by land, of 
fuch violence as to ftrip houfes of their roofs, and to do 
incredible damage, catching birds and other animals in 
their vortex, and dafhing them with violence to the ground. 


Greek 
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Greek from Afia approached the ftoic; his 
wealth was proved from his expenfive appear- 
ance, his quantity of baggage, and his train of 
attendants. ‘ What is the reafon (faid he, in a 
bantering humour) that when we were in danger, 
you, who are a philofopher, were afraid, and 
looked pale, while I was neither afraid nor pale ?”” 
The philofopher, doubting a little whether it was 
worth while to make any anfwer: “ If (faid he) 
in fo violent a ftorm, I did difcover a little fear, 
you are not worthy of being told the reafon; but 
that follower of Ariftippus fhall give you an 
anfwer for me, who, upon a fimilar occafion, be- 
ing afked by a man much like yourfelf,; why, as 
a philofopher, he was afraid, while he feared 
nothing, replied, that there was not the fame 
caufe for fear in one as the other, for the prefer- 
vation of a worthlefs coxcomb was not an object 
worthy of much anxiety, but that he was con- 
cerned for the fafety of an Ariftippus.”” With 
this reply the ftoic got rid of the rich Afiatic, 
But afterwards, as we were approaching Brundu- 
fium, and the winds were appeafed, I afked 
him, ‘* What was that caufe of fear which he had 
refufed to relate to him who had fo improperly 
addreffed him?” He then with kindnefs and po- 
litenefs faid to me, ‘¢ Since you are defirous of 
knowing, hear, or rather read, and you will be- ° 
lieve it the more readily, and remember it the 
better, what the original ‘founder of the ftoic 

fect 
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fect thought of that fhort-lived but neceffary and 
natural fear.” He then produced to us, from a 
little bag, the fifth book of Epi¢tetus’s Differta- 
tions*, which, according to Arrian’s arrangements, 
no doubt agree with the writings of Zeno and 
Chryfippus. [In this book, which was written 
in Greek, we found a paflage to this effec: 
* The vifion of the mind, which philefophers 
call phantafies, by which the mind of man, on the 
firft appearance of an object, is impelled towards 
the perception of that object, are not voluntary 
or controuled by the will, but obtrude them- 
{elves upon men by a certain power inherent in 
themfelves ;' but there are alfo degrees of afent 
which they call cuxaradeesis, by which thefe ap- 
pearances are known and judged of; thefe are 


3 The fifth book of Epifetus.]—Thisis a ftrong teftimony iz 
favour of Arrian, though the fifth book, whence thefe words 
are taken, is no longer extant, We have at prefent only foar, 
in which this paflage does not occur, ‘The ftoics having 
invented for their wife man an elevation above the reach of 
nature, were obliged to devife thefe fubtleties to efcape the 
reproaches to which they would of courfe be expofed, whea 
unexpectedly they were furprifed in feeling as much weak- 
nefs as other people, or perhaps more. ‘The firft appear- 
ances of things, as they ftruck the mind without reflection, 
were called Qastacsas (fantafies) and confidered as partly 
deceptions. Epictetus fays in his Enciuridion, evdyg 
TAT Parlacra Tpeyerm pmsrheTa emireyey als Pavlos ES by Oth 
& warlas To Pasvousvoy, Cu. S.° In every difagreeable appear- 
ance, exercife yourfelf to fay, this is merely an appearance, , 
or fancy, and not exattly as it feems. 


6 voluntary 
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voluntary and under the controul of the wills of 
men; therefore, when any terrible found, either 
from heaven, or from the fall of any building, or 
a fudden meffenger of unexpected danger, or 
any thing of that fort occurs, the mind even of 
a wife man cannot but be moved a little, and 
fhrink, and fuffer alarm, not from a preconceived 
opinion of any evil, but by certain rapid and un- 
expected attacks which overturn the power of the 
mind, and pervert the reafon. In a little time, 
however, the wife man difapproves of thefe phan- 
tafies, thefe terrors of the mind; that is, he does 
not give his affent to them, he does not acknow- 
ledge the propriety of the impreffion they make ; 
he cafts them away, he renounces them; nor does 
there appear to be any thing in them worthy of 
exciting alarm. And herein they fay, is the dif- 
ference between the mind of a wife man and 
that of a fool: a fool fancies things are as they 
appear to him on the firft impulfe of his 
mind, fhocking and alarming, and by an affent 
of his mind he admits and gives way to them, 
for the ftoics ufe the word mporemidocaces in their 
difcuffions of this fubjeét; but a wife man, al- 
though he be for a fhort time moved to palenefs 
and alarm of countenance, yet does not give 
way, but retains the dignity and firmnefs of that 
opinion which he ever held concerning fuch ob- 
jects, as of things by no means to-be dreaded, 
though exciting momentary alarm by falfe ap- 

pearances 
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pearances and vain terrors.” Such was the opi- 
nion of Epiétetus the philofopher, as we ‘found 
from the decrees of the Stoics contained in that 
book. From which I have drawn a conclufion, 
that in fuch cafes as I have mentioned, we are 
not to fuppofe a man foolifh or ignorant becaufe 
~he turns pale, or grows as it were white ; but we 
are to allow, that in the fudden impulfe, he rather 
gives way to human infirmity, than that he really 
believes things to be what they appear. 


r 





"CHA Bs. Le 


Of the five fenfes; that two of them are more par- 
ticularly common to the beafts. 


EN have five fenfes, which the Greeks 

call asc§neess, by which mental and bodily 
pleafure feems to be purfued: the tafte, the 
touch, the fmell, the fight, the hearing. From 
all of thefe, the enjoyment of any immoderate 
degree of pleafure is deemed bafe and difgrace- 
ful; but of all pleafures, according to the opi- 
nion of wife men, that is confidered as the moit 
‘difhonourable, which its derived from the too 
‘Vou. II. Bh great 
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great ufe of the tafte and. the touch; and thofe 
men who particularly devoted themfelves to the 
indulgence of fuch beattly pleafures, the Greek 
call axoraasss and NP UTEGS words of the deepeft 
reproach, We call them incontinent or intémpe- 
rate ; for if you would have a clofer tranflation of 
axorasas, it would ftill be a new word; but 
the two pleafures* derived from the tafte and the 
touch, gluttony and debauchery, are alone com- 
mon to man and beaft; therefore he who was 
addiéted to thefe pleafures, was numbered with 
beafts and wild animals, The pleafures fpring- 


* Voluptates due.|—-Seneca, as a Stoic, is ftill more ri- 


gorous, and condemns all pleafures, as fit only for inferior 
animals. “ Voluptas bonum. pecoris eft. Magnam vi- 
tam facit titillatio corporis? Quid ergo dubitatis dicere, 


bené effe homini, fi palato bené eft? Et hunc tu, non dica- 


inter viros numeras, fed inter homines, cujus fammum bo- 
num faporibus, ac coloribus, ac fonis conftat ?, Excedat ex 
hoc animalium numero pulcherrimo ac diis fecundo; mutis 
agregetur animal pabulo natum,” Epift. 92. “ Pleafure is 
the gratification of a beaft, Can the external delight of the 
body produce an exalted ftate, of life? Why then not de- 
clare at once that a man is of neceffity well off when his 
palate is fo? And can you reckon that perfon in the clafs, 
Ido not fay of men, but of human creatures, whofe chief 
good confifts in: taftes, in colours, or in founds? Let fucha 
one fecede from, this clafs of fuperior animals, inferior only 
to the gods, and be numbered with the dumb bruses, as.a 
creature born only to eat.”’ 

The diftinGtion of the Peripatetics here recorded, is, how~ 
ever; more accurate; and: gives 2 good folution of the doubt 
propofed, why fome pleafures are held more particularly bafe 
ghan gthers. y 

4 ing 
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ing from the other three fenfes appear to be ex- 

clufively appropriate of man. I fubjoin the 
words of Ariftotle upon this fubject, in order that 
the authority of a great and illuftrious man may 

deter us from fuch difgraceful pleafures :-— Why 

are they called incontinent * who indulge to, 
excefs in, the pleafures of the touch or the 
tafte? (For both they who are immode- 

rate in venery and in the enjoyments of luxury 

are efteemed incorrigible. Of the luxurious, 

however, fome find gratification in the tongue 

(or palate) and others in the throat, whence the 

with of Philoxenus to have the throat of a crane.) 

On the other hand, why are they who are exceffive 
as to the pleafures of the fight and hearthg nor. 
called incontinent? Is it Becaive the delights af- 

forded by the touch or tafte are common to us 
with other animals; and, being thus common, 
are therefore the moft die ciie:. and chiefly 
or folely objééts of reproach? So that we cen- 

fure a man who is.addi¢ted to them, and call him 

incontinent and incorrigible, for being overcome 

and enflaved by the meaneft of pleafures. Now, 
there being five fenfes, other animals are grati- 

fied only by the two above mentioned; but 

from the reft they receive either no gratification 

at all, or they receive it by accident. 


* Incontinent.|—In the original axpare. I know no bet- 
ter word in Englith; yet incontinent is {pecific and limited, 
as it were, to want of chaftity. In Greek, cxparne is gene- 
ric. Again, axoreoro { have rendered incorrigible; yet to 
an Englith ear, abandoned, is far better. 


You I, Bbh2 Who 
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Who then, retaining any degree of regard for 
the dignity of human nature, would delight in the 
purfuits of venery and gluttony, which are com- 
mon to the fwine and the afs?" Socrates ob- 
ferved, that many men lived for the purpofe of 
eating and drinking; but that he eat and drank 
for the purpofe of preferving life; but Hippe- 
crates *, a man of extraordinary wifdom, faid of 
venery, ‘ that it was a fpecies of that virulent 
diforder which we call epilepfy. His words aré 


thefe ; ray cuvscray serves (snoop emiampray.” 


© Hippocrates.|—W hat is here afcribed to Hippocrates, is 
given by Galen, and Clemens of Alexandria, to Demo- 
critus; and as it appears not in the works of Hippocrates 
mow extant, it is poflible that Gellius wrote incorre@lly from 
memory. Be his account right or wrong, it is literally and 
fervilely tranfcribed by Macrobius. 


EOE LIEB AR mn we 


‘ Cap. IIL 


fhat it is worfe to be commended coldly, than to be 
violently cenfured. 


AVORINUS the philofopher affirmed 
that it was worfe to be flightly and coldly 
praifed, than to be vehemently and_ heavily 
attacked. ‘For (faid he) the man who 
accufes and calumniates you, in the fame 
“proportion that he does it with acrimony, by 
fo much is he confidered as unjuft and hoftile 
5 to 


. 
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to you, and often therefore meets with no credit; 
while he who praifes you grudgingly and with- 
out effort, appears to have a bad theme, and 
pafles for a friend of one whom he wifhes to 
praife, but cannot find a ai sy of his 


panegyric’.” | mre 

* Nothing can be sanitie than the diftinction of 
Favorinus. This was exaétly the fpecies of treachery ob 
jected by Pope te Addifon, who would, as he infinuates~ 


Damn with faint praife, affent with civil leer, 
And without {neering teach the reft to.{neer. 
Willing to wound; and yet afraid to ftrike,, 
Juft hint a fault, and hefitate diflike ; 
Alike referv’d to blame, or to commend, 
A tim’rous foe; and a fufpicious friend. 
Prol. to Satirés, vi 201; 


"This, among the fententes of es and others, colleded 
sie Gruter, we have, » 


Qui bené dilfimijlat-titins inimica sloget. 


Bb 3 Car. 
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“Cuar. Iv. 


Ti be nae ois the belly is relaxed ie any i at 
Srights 3 and wha.die puovokes write: wt 


-RISTOTLE? s Phyfical Cueton i a. 
book replete. with every kind of ingenuity 

and elegance. He there enquires how it happens, 
that when the fudden apprehefifion ‘of any great 
event comes upon people, violent commotions 
often take place, in the belly ?_ and why. he who 
ftands long. before the fire, feels a difpofition to 
difcharge his urine? “The caufe.(fays he) of the. 
belly being depreffed by fear, is, that fear always: 
produces cold’, he calls it. (puxporoimrixny) which 
power of cold drives all the blood and warmth 


* Quod timor omnis fit algificus.}—This mode of folving a 
problem is very common with Ariftotle: he fuppofes a cer- 
tain general effect, and then deduces the particular phzno- 
mena from it; but unfortunately the general pofition is ar- 
bitrarily affumed, is in itfelf difputable, and as difficult to 
account for-as the thing enquired. Thus, for inftance, that 
fear in general is productive of cold, is in itfelf a very 
doubtful axiom; and if true, it may as well be afked why 
fear produces cold, as why the fpecified effects take place 
from it. Modern philofophers perhaps do not much better 
underftand the nature of thefe effects on the human frame, 
but they are more cautious in attempting to pronounce about 
them. 

“ entirely 
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entirely from the fkin; and at the fame time caufes. 
fs in thofe who fear and that blood,” adds, 
he, driven inwards, ftirs up intethal commo- 
tions)”On the frequent provocatiott:of urine by | 
fire, his! words are thefe: “The ‘fire diffolves 
the» fubftance ‘contained in the bladdet,: as the 
fun. loofens. the fnow.” 


| Clana Ps V. 


An exiraét from Ariftotle, importing that now 
water is very pernicious to drink, and that. 


eryftal is formed from fnow *. 


N the ‘hotteft feafon of ‘the year, myfelf and. 


- certain other intimates and ftiends had met 
at Tyburtum, the country feat of an opulent 


friend. 


* The fubjeét of this chapter is alfo. difcuffed in. Macro- 
bius, book vii. chap: 12. A volume might eafily be writteng 
were I to attempt to enumerate all that has been faid on the 
properties of fnow. Bartholintis wrote an exprefs treatife 
to prove its virtues; he entitles it De Nivis Ufu Medicog 
and afferts that {now tends to the prolongation of life; and 
prevents a multitude of difeafes. Snow-water is the fole drink 
of the peopleof Norway in winter; and as the Norwegians 
are a Or 98 and“long-lived people, it is probable that fhow 

Rbh¢ pofieiiee 
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friend.) » We -were-ftudents in rhetoric:and philo~: 
fophy, ‘atid there!:;was: amongft.us a: good «man; 
well inftruéted in the Peripatetic {chool, and a zea= 
“lous follower of Ariftotle. He reftrainéd-us frome 
drinking, water melted -from -fnow,:-with’ much: 
feverity : he cited the authority of many cele» 
brated phyficians; and above. all of Ariftotle,.a: 
man moft diftinguifhed by his univerfal know- 
ledge. From him he affirmed, that fhow-water 
was highly beneficial to corn and trees, but was 
unwholefome as a drink to men, and produced 
confumptions, and by degrees other diforders, and 
for a long time fixed them in the bowels. Thus 
far he fpoke with wifdom, with a kind intention, 
and with earneftnefs: but as there was ftill no 
ceflation of drinking fhow-water, he produced 
from the library at Tyburtun, which being in the 
temple of Hercules, was well furnifhed, a book 
of Ariftotle, and laid it before us... ¢ Truft, then 
(faid he) at leaft, the words of this wifeft of men, 
and ceafe to fport with your.health.” In that 


‘poffefles' no appropriate noxious qualities. Itis remark. 
able that the editors of Chambers’s Dittionary do not notice 
what is faid againft fnow-water by Ariftotle, though many 
atthors are enumerated, who fpeak of its virtues and ufes, 
That it contains nitre, and is admirably calculated to affift 
vegetation, are points, I believe too notorious to admit of ar- 
gument or difpute. bi retin has the following epigram on 
{now-water. 


“Non potare nivem, fed aquam potare rigentem 
De nive, commenta eft ingeniofa fitis, 


book 
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book it was written, that fhow-water was very 
deftructive to drink, for that it had been coagu- 
lated with more folidity than that which the 
Greeks, call cryftal. - The reafon affigned for this 
was, that as water is hardened by the coldnefs of 
the. air; it follows) that .an . evaporation takes 
place, and a certain. thin. air is\expreffed and 
emitted from it. But (faid he) the lighteft part 
of'it is evaporated, and. that which remains is the 
heavier,.and more’ grofs and unwholefome, ard 
being beaten by the impulfe, becomes like white 
froth... But there isa plain proof that the whole- 
_ fomer part is diffipated and evaporated, becaufe 
the quantity is fmaller thanit was before it con- 
géaled. I have extracted ‘and ‘added .a' few of 
Ariftotle’s own words from that book.—* The 
reafon why {now from water or ice.,is pernicious, 
is, that from all water congealed, the thinneft 
part is diffipated, and the lighteft evaporates. A. 
proof of it is, that it becomes lefs in quantity 
than it was before it» was*congealed; the moft 
wholefome’ ‘part of it therefore having éfcaped, of 
courfe what ‘is left muft be worfe.”—When we 
had read this, we gave due honour to the great 
Ariftotle, and ever fince I have fworn war and 
vengeance againft fhow. Others, according to 
their different feelings, concluded a peace. 


CHAP. 
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Car. Vi. 


qi bat ‘hai inppells the blood elie bit fae 
checks its cirewlation® . 


ie the problems of the philosopher Axittotley 
is this paflage: ‘* Wherefore do meri front 
fhame ‘look red, or from: fear turn pale, thefe 
affections being fimilar? Ig it becaufe,; in people. 


* The tse introduced: itt this\chaptef is alfo difenfied: 
at length in Macrobius, book vii,.chap, 41. ,|Blufhes, from, : 
whatever phyfical caufe they arife, and whether they denote 
modefty or guilt, have been very uleful inftruments in, the 
fervice of the poets, but ‘have’ pethaps been never more — 
fuccefsfully employed than mi our Shak{peare; in the folk 
lowing paflage: yg PLN 

I have anal . rey 

A thoufand blufhing apparitions ; 

To ftart into her face-ra. cates innotent wr epi 

In angel whitenefs bear away thofe-bluthes. Wor 


The idea thatfear occafians palenefs, whether it be true ori 
not, has been applied to fimilar Purpofes i in poetical deferips 
tion. The following paflage in Smollett's Ode to Inde+ 
pendence, is equal‘to any thing of the kind: 


Far in the frozen regions of the North, 
A goddefs violated brought thee forth, 
Immortal Liberty—whofe look fublime 
Hath blaw¢h'd the tyrant’s gheek in every varying liines 


afhamed, 
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bfiamed, the blood )flows from ‘the heart to all 
parts of the body; fo as to ftop upon the furfaces 
but» in, people ,afraid, it rufhes.from all quarters 
toward the-heart?”—~When I read this at. Athens, 
with my mafter Taurus, and afked his opinion of 
the matter—‘ He has told us (fays he) properly 
and truly what, happens when the blood is dif 
fufed, and when contra¢ted.; but he has not faid, 
why, this happens. For it remains yet to be en- 
quired, why fhame diffufes the blood, or why: 
fear contracts it, fince fhame is a fpecies-of fear., 
The philofophers define it thus : 


Shame is the fear of juft reproach.” 


, ia Hap. VII. 
The emeing of the word oBEsuM, and fome other 
old words. 


ULIUS PAULUS the poet, a man of cha- 

y racter and of claffical learning, had.a. {mall 
paternal feat.on the Vatican hill: here he often 
invited us, and kindly entertained us with fruits 
and the produce of his garden, After a mild 
| autumnal 
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autumnal day, when Julius Celfinus and myfelf 
had fupped with him, and had heard at his’ table 
the Alceftes of Leevius', ‘and ‘were returning to 
che city’‘with the declining fun, we reflected 
upon the’ rhetorical figures, the new ufages 
of certain words, and the ftriking paffages in 
Levius’s play. As each word occurred which 
was worthy ‘of notice;-as far as our memory 
could fupply us, we made ufe of it. The paf= 


fages which” then: prefented themfelves. were 


thefe "> 


Corpore, inquit, pectoreque undique obe/os 
Ac mente exfenfa tardigenulo fenio oppreffum. 


Here we noticed that obefum, which he ufes to 
fignify thin, elegant, is applied rather with pro- 
priety, than according to ufual cuftom ; vulgarly 
and improperly it means fat and bulky. We 
obferved likewife, that he fays, obliteram gen 
tem, for obliteratam—and he Calls enemies who 
break their treaty fadifragos, not federifragos. 
The blufhing Aurora he calls pudoricolorem, and 
Memnon) “oéicolorem, S forte, dubitanter; and 
from the word /ileo, he fpeaks. of /ilenta loca, and 


* Levius,|—Many editions read Nevius ; but it is certain 
that it was Levius who wrote a tragedy called Alceftes, on 
the model of the Alceftes of Euripides: fo alfo did Accius 


' and Ennius. This: Levius is before mentioned by Gellius, | 


book ii. c. 24. See H. Stephens.on this chap. p. 112 of 
his edition—for //iceo he propofes to read filicio, from filex,. 
Siliciss fi licius means flinty, hard-hearted, 


pulverulenta, 
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pulverulenta,and peftilenta; and carendum, carendum 
tui, inftead of carendum te; and magno ipete, for 
impetu. THe has alfo put the word fortefcere for 
fortem fieri, dolentiam for dolore, and avens for 
likens. He alfo ufes caris intolerantibus for into- 
derandis, and manciolis for tenellis manibus, and 
quiefcam feliceo and fire impendio infit ‘for fieré 
impense incipit, and accipitret for jaceret. We 
amufed ourfelves with noticing thefe among va- 
rious Levian particularities: ‘but others, which. 
appeared likewife foreign from common ufage, 
and too highly poetical, we pafled over ; fodh 3 as 
what he fays of Neftor, whom he: calls ¢rifecii- 
Jfenex, and: dulcioreloquus. ‘The {welling and vaft 
waves he calls multigrumis, and of ftreams con- 
‘gealed by froft, he fays they are tegmine onychino, 
‘Many ‘inftances alfo there are, wherein he has 
-ufed paraphraftic expreffions ; as for inftance, 
‘where he calls his calumniators “aren: Jupercilié 
¢arptores. 


Crap, 
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Cuar. Vl. 


An enquiry whether the words ARENA, C&LUM, 
triticum, are ever ufed in the plural number ;.and 
whether quadrigis inimicitiis, and other words 
befide, are ever found in the fingular number. 


HEN I was a youth at Rome, before I 

went to Athens, when I was free from 
matters and lectures, I often vifited Fronto Cor- 
nelius, and enjoyed the advantage of his conver- 
fation, which was diftinguifhed by its purity, and 
replete with excellent information. » It invariably 
happened, that as often as I faw him; and heard his 
converfation, I came away better inftruéted and 
improved: as for inftance, when on a: certain 
day he made fome flight remarks on a trivial 
fubjeét, but one not entirely unconneéted with 
the ftudy of the Latin language. When a cer- 
tain friend of his, a man of learning, and a diftin- 
guifhed poet, faid, that he had been cured of the 
dropfy by the application of ‘ \calentes arena 3” 
Fronto, playing’upon the word, replied,. * The 
difeafe indeed you are free from, but you are 
troubled with the complaint of vicious {peaking ; 
for Caius Ceefar, the perpetual dictator, the fon- 
‘ , Me 


e Days * 
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{n-law ‘of Cneeus Pompey, from whom is de= 
rived the family and the name of the Cefars, a 
man of excellent talents, and diftinguifhed be- 
yond all others for his purity of ftyle, in thofe 
books * De Analogia,’ addreffed to Marcus Ci- 
cero, has advanced that the ufage of arenas is a 
corruption : for that arena is no more a noun of 
multitude than celum or triticum. On the other 
. hand, the word quadrigas, although it be one car- 
riage, is yet a body of four horfes yoked together ; 
and he thinks ought always to be ufed in the 
plural number, as the words arma, and menia, 
and comitia, and inimicitias. And now, my dear 
poet, have you any defence to fet up, which may 
prove that what you have faid is not corrupt ?”— 
As to the word cz/um, replied the other, and ¢ri- 
ticum, 1 do not deny that it fhould always be ufed 
in the fingular number ; ner are arma, and menia, 
and comitia, to be confidered otherwife than 
always as nouns of multitude, I thall confider 
however about izimicitie and quadrige, whether 
I thall give way to the authority of the ancients 
concerning them: with refpect to guadrige, pro- 
‘bably I may; but why fhould not Ceefar fuppofe 
that inimicitiam, like infcientiam, and impotentiam, 
and injuriam, were ufed by the ancients, and may 
be ufed by us? for Plautus, the ornament of the — 
Latin language, has ufed deliciam in the fingular 
number for delicias. H¢ fays, mea voluptas, 

, weg 
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mea delicia ; and: Ennius;in that famous book of 
his: 


Eo ingenio natus fum, amicitiam: | 
Atque inimicitiam in fronte* promptam gero.? 


—But who, I befeech you, has written or faid that 
arenas is bad Latin? And I beg, that if Czefar’s 
book be in your poffeffion, ‘you would order it 
to be brought, that we may obferve with what 
confidence he fays this. The firft’ book» De - 
Analogia being then produced, I| committed to 
my memory from it thefé words: having ‘re- 
marked that neither celum, nor’ triticum, nor 
arenam, could be ufed in the plural number. 
«© And do you think (he adds) it happens from 
the nature of thefe things, that we fay unam 
terram, and plures terras, and urbem, urbes, impe= 
rium, imperia? Nor can we convert quadrige into 
a fingular, nor arena into.a plural noun.” —After 
reading thefe words, Fronto faid to the poet, 
* Are you fatisfied that Caefar has decided upon 
this word plainly and directly enough ?””. The poet, 

4 In fronte. JA fimilar expreffion occurs-in Apuleius: 


* More hoc et inftituto magiftrorum meorum. Qui aiunt ho- 
minem liberum et magnificum debere in primori fronte aniy 
ynum geftare.” 

Thus alfo we fay in Englith, he carries his honeft mean- 
ing on his brow. The idea is beautifully Pirie in 
Romeo and Juliet: 

‘He was not barn to henes 7 
Upon his brow fhame is afham’d to fit, 
For ’tis a threne where honour may be crown’d ~ 
Sole monarch of the univerfal earth. 

ftruck 
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ftruck with the authority of the book, « If (faid 
he) there were any appeal from Czefar, I fhould 
be inclined to appeal in the prefent cafe; but 
fince he has omitted to affien the reafon for what 
he has faid, I beg of you now to tell us, what ob- 
jection you think there is to faying guadriga and’ 
arena?” Fronto replied, “ Quadriga is confined 
_ to the plural number, even though there be not 
more horfes yoked than one ; for it is derived from 
the yoking of four horfes, quafi quadrijuge. And 
certainly, when you fpeak of fo many horfes, you 
ought not to comprize them in the fingular 
humber. The fame rule is to be obferved with 
regard to arena, though a different kind of word : 
for as arena in the fingular, means a multitude, 
an abundance of fmall [particles which compofe 
it, aren@ is improperly and ignorantly ufed, as if 
that word required amplification, which is never 
to be ufed in the plural number. But (fays 
he) I do not propofe this opinion as if I were 
the author* and prompter of it, but that I_ might 


* The author.}—Fundus in the ofiginal. See on this 
word Turneb. Adverfar. iv. 12. and Plautus in the Trinum: 
vy. 7. 6, 


Nunc mihi is propere conveniendus eft—ut que cum 
ejus filio 
Egi, ei rei fundus pater fit potior. 
Which paflage Thornton thus tranflates : 


*Tis proper I fhould meet him with all fpeed, 
That fo the compact ’twixt his fon and me 
May, by the father’s /anGion, be confirm’d. 


| Vou: Ill. | og. not 
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not leave that of Czfar, fo learned as he is, with- - 


out fupport; for though ce/um is always ufed 
- fingularly, thatis not the cafe with mare and terra, 
pulvis, ventus, and fumus. And why do old 
authors fometimes ufe inducias and ceremonias in 


the fingular number, but never ferias, nundinasy - 


inferias, and exequias ? Why has mel, vinum, and 
words of that fort, a plural, whilft Jac has not? 
Thefe things cannot be examined and thoroughly 
inveftigated by men of bufinefs, in fo populous 
a city; nay, I fee you are fatigued with what I 
have already faid, anxious I fuppofe to complete 
fome other bufinefs. Go then, and enquire at 
your leifure, whether any old orator, provided he 
be of claffical authority, or any poet, or in fhort 
any writer of eminence, has ufed guadriga and 
arenas.’ —Fronto advifed us to fearch for thefe 
words, not, I fuppofe, becaufe he thought they 
were to be met with ia old books, but that he 
might excite in us a fpirit of reading, by the pur- 
fuit after uncommon words. What appeared 
therefore moft extraordinary was, that we found. 
guadriga in the fingular number in that Satire of 
Varro, called Exdemetrius: but as to arenas in 
the plural, we looked for this with lefs zeal, be~ 
caufe, except Caius Cefar, no learned man (as I 
indeed remember) has ufed it. 


CHAP. 


te .-. 
} ew 
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CHap. IX. 
The elegant retort of Antonius Fulianus. to fome 


Greeks at an entertainment. 


Young Afiatic of equeftrian rarik, of a pro- 
mifing difpofition, polifhed manners, a 

good fortune, with a turn and tafte for mufic, 
gave an entertainment to his friends and tutors, 
in Celebration of his birth-day, in the country. 
There came with us on this occafion Antonius Ju- 
lianus, the rhetorician, a public teacher of youth, 
a Spaniard by birth and in his accent, but a man 
of eloquence, and well acquainted with ancient 
hiftory and ancient learning. When we had 
finifhed eating and drinking, and the time for 
converfation was come, he defired that the fing- 
ing men* and women might enter, whom he 


, knew 


* We learn from this chapter that it wascuftomary among 


the ancients, both in Greece and at Rome, to celebrate birth- 


days with mirth and feftivity. Indeed the writings of the 
poets of both nations abound with fo many allufions to this 
circumftance, that it is as unneceflary to {pecify, as it would 
be endlefs to enumerate them. 

? Singing men.|—That the ancients had thefe among their 


ether flaves, may be underftood from various paflages in 
. Horace, as well as in other writers : > 


Ille virentis et 
Doétte pfallere Chiz, 
Pulchris excubat in genis. 


Vou. III. Cc2 See 
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knew his pupil had provided, and of the beft ta- 


lents. Afterwards, when the boys and girls made, 


their appearance, they fung in a pleafant manner 
fome odes of Anacréon, fome of Sappho, and 
fome love-fongs, which were very fweet and 
beautiful ; but we were particularly -pleafed with 
fome beautiful lines of the old Anacreon, i 
I have fubjoined, in order that this my tro 
fome and reftlefs undertaking might find tome 
relief in the fweetnefs of poetical compontinie: ; 


I fummon, Vulcan, all thine art, 

Not to. forge the {word or dart; 

For what are fwords or darts to me, 
Or what the mailed panoply ? 

No; make me fo immenfe a bow], 
‘That in it waves of wine may roll. 

Ill have no ftars, or wains, or figns, 
But round it carve me cluft’ring vines, 
Boétes hath no charms to pleafe, 

Nor care I for the Pleiades. 

Let blufhing grapes, in mimic pride, 
Cling round the mafly goblet’s fide 5 
The god of wine let Cupid meet | 
All golden—and the work’s complete. _ 


$ee Pignorius de Servis,—Prudentius has this paflage?’ - 


Num propter lyrice modulamina vana puellz,’ 
Nervorumque fonos, & convivale calentis 
Carmen nequitiz, patulas deus addidit auras. 


did < I - oh Many 


ieee Dd ‘ 


7 
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Many of the Greeks then who were at the enter- 


tainment, being men of pleafantry, and not ill 


read in our language, began to provoke and attack 
Julianus the rhetorician, as a foreigner, a ruftic, 
and one who, being born in Spain, was a mere 
declaimer, and of a violent and rude enunciation, 


_and who taught the rudiments of a tongue which 
_produced neither pleafure, elegance, nor poetry. 


They often afked him, what his opinion was of 
Anacreon, and other poets of that-ftamp? and 
which of our poets had written fuch good verfes ? 
“ Unlefs indeed,” faid they, ‘* Catullus ? perhaps 
a few, and Calvus a few ; for Nevius was obfcure, 


-Hortenfius inelegant *, Cinna {piritlefs, Memmius 


harfh, and in fhort all of them unpolifhed and 
inharmonious.” He then, iadignant in the. 


caufe of the language of his country, contending 


as it,were pro aris  focis, replied, “ We 
ought indeed to allow that you excel us in the 


3, Catullus.|—-Catullus has always been confidered as the 
mofk fuccefsful jmitatoy of the delicacy of the Greek lyric 
writers. The twenty-fourth poem of this poet may be 
confidered as a very happy imitation of Anacreon. 

* Hortenfius inelegant.|—Ovid, in his book De Triftibus, 
gives us a catalogue of thofe Latin poets who had com- 
pofed amorous yerfes with impunity. Among them he enu- 
merates Hortenfius : 


Is quoque Phafiacas Argo qui duxit in undas 
Non potuit Veneris, furta tacere fue, 

Nec minus Hortenfi, nec funt minus improba Servi 
Carmina. Quis dubitet nomina tanta fequi? 


Cc 3 more 


“hee 
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more foolifh and contemptible arts, as in the 
articles of luxury, in dref&, and in cookery, fo you 
are our fuperiors in many poetical elegancies ; 
but, left you fhould condemn zs, that is the Latin 
language, as barbarous and ineapable of any 
beauty, permit me,” faid he, “ to hide my face 
(as they fay Socrates did, when he delivered fome 
_ Jefs delicate remark) and then hear and know 
that fome of our anceftors, older than the men 
you name, wrote love-fongs, and verfes in ho- 
nour of Venus. Then leaning back, with his 
head covered, and with a very fweet voice, he 
fung fome ftrains of Valerius A€dituus, an old 
poet :— 


Ah! when my paffion I would fain declare, 
My lab’ring tongue is cloge’d, I lofe my breaths 
Mute then, th’ unbidden figh, the ftarting tear 
I drop; and patience proves a double death, ' 


He alfo added fome other lines, not lefs benutif 
than the foregoing :— 


Put out the torch; we need no other light, 


Within whofe hearts love’s flames are ever . 


bright ; 
Thofe flames which can alike defy the pow’r . 
Of defolating wind, or headlong fhower: 
Thofe flames which {till fhall unextinguifh’d 
blaze, 
Which Venus only can allay, 0 or raife, 


Fe 


hy lee ae 
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He alfo recited fore verfes of Portius Lici 
nius:— 


Ye gentle fhepherds, who it feems require. 

Among your fleecy care the feeds of fire, 

Hither repair—here turn your eager eyes, 

All that you want this blooming youth {upplies. 

Touch but a nerve’, and {parks fhall {pread 
around, 

Herds rage with heat, and ode in flames be 
Mele 


5 Touch but a nerve.}—I am very fenfible that I have by 
no means adequately rendered thefe lines in Englifh verfe ; 
and indeed, as in general they have allufons by no means 
the moft delicate, I doubted whether I fhould not leave them 
untranflated. What I have rendered « Touch but,” &c. is in 
the original, « Sidigito attigero.” The claffical reader does 
not require to be informed that rem digite attigere, was a 
popular phrafe for touching any thing as gently as pofflible ; 
or, as Shakfpeare has more effectually explained what | 
would mean, when he fays, 


Take but poffeffion of her with a touch. 


I cannot omit mentioning the very delicate but emphatica] 
ufe which our poet has made of the word souch in Lear, 
whom he makes to fay, when afflitted with blindnefs, 


Might I but live to fee thee in my touch, 
I'd fay I’d eyes again. 


Touch has fometimes the meaning of blight.—As again in - 
the fame play : 


Touch her young limbs, ye killing airs, with lamenefs. 


Cc4 He 
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He then added thefe from Quintus Catullus:— 


My foul®, my parting foul is gone, 
It refts with Corydon alone : 

Yes, itis there, I know too wellf 

With Corydon it loves to dwell. 

What if I tenderly entreat 

The wanderer there may find no feat; 

What, if I afk the charming fwai 

To tend th’ intruder back again ; 


* My foul, &c.J—An idea not unlike this occurs in the 
modern Latin verfes of Marullus; 


Suaviolum invite rapio dum cafta Nezrm, 
Imprudens veftris liqui animam in labiis, 

Exanimufque diu, ciim nec per fe ipfa rediret, 
Et mora lethalis quantulacumque foret, 

Mifi cor quefitum animam, fed cor quoque blandis, 
Captum. oculis, nunquam deinde mihi rediit. 

Quédd nifi fuavielo, flammam quoque cafta Nezre 

’ “Hanflifflem, que me fuftinet exanimum, 

Ille dies mifero mihi crede fupremus amantt 
Luxiffet, rapui com tibi fuaviolum. 


Which may be thus tranflated : 


‘Once from the ftruggling fair a kifs I ftole, 

But on her lips, ill-fated, left my foul. . 
Anxious I waited its return again, 

In all the anguith of protracted pain. 

To feek its friend, I fent my temas heart ; 
But that too felt her eye’s all conqu’ring dart. 
Had not her lips fome vital heat beftow’d, 
Which thro’ my languid frame reviving glow’d, 
‘That, without doubt, my lateft hour had prov’d, 
In which I kifs’d the lips of her I lov'd. 


Shall 
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Shall I, too fenfible and weak, 

Go to his heart my own to feek ? 
Alas, alas! I know ’tis true, 

That I fhould be detain’d there too : 
O Venus, counfel give, and aid, 

To a diftrefs’d and haplefs maid. 


Gaia po hs 


That the vulgar ufage of preter propter was 
adopted by Ennius. : 


Remember formerly, that with Celfinus Ju- 
lianus, I went to fee Fronto Cornelius, who 

had a complaint in his feet. When we were in- 
troduced, we found him lying upon a Greek fym- 
podium', and furrounded with many men dif- 
tinguifhed by their learning, rank, and fortune. 
, Some architects, who were employed in conftruct- 
ing baths, were ftanding round, and exhibiting 
different plans of baths upon little fcrolls. Out 


* Greek [ympodium,|—in the original is fumpodio Gra- 
cienfi. The word Grecienfi is of uncommon occurrence. 
I meet with it however in Apuleius, who fays Renuntiat 

' fermone rituque Grecienfi. 


of 
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_ of thefe, when he had {elected one, and enquired 
what would be the fum total requifite to com- 
plete it, thé architect faid, three hundred 
thoufand fefterces ; one of Fronto’s fiends faid, 
«You may add fifty thoufand more (préter prop- 
ter.)” Fronto then, quitting the cofiverfation 
which he had begun about the baths, and look- 
ing toward the perfon who had faid fifty thoufand 
more (preter propter ), afked him what he meant 
by preter propter. ‘That friend of his cries, ** This 
is no word of mine; you hear people perpetu- 
ally ufing ity. as to its meaning, you muft not © 
afk me, but that grammarian,”’— pointing to one 
who was prefent, of fome note as a teacher of 
grammar at Rome, The grammarian, then, 
ftruck with the obfcurity of a common vulgar 
word, ‘This phrafe,” fays he, is unworthy our 
difcuffion, for I know not how; but it is too 
plebeian, too much hacknied in the mouths of 
mechanics, to bé worth explaining.” But Fronto, 
raifing his voice; and looking rather earneftly, 
« And does this word then,” faysihe, ‘ appear 
to you, a teacher of grammar, vulgar and cen- 
furable, which Marcus Cato, and Marcus Varro, 
and a whole age of our anceftors, have ufed as 
proper and legitimate?’ Julius Celfinus then 
reminded us, that the word concerning which we 
were enquiring, and which was rather abufed than 
explained by the grammarians, occurred in En- 
nius’s tragedy of Iphigenia. Hethen defired the 
3 Iphigenia _ 
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Iphigenia to be brought, and in a chorus of that 
play we found thefe lines : 


Imus huc, hinc illuc, cum illuc ventum eft, 
ire illuc lubet 

Incerté errat animus: preter propter vitam 
vivitur. 


After this paffage was read, Fronto immediately 
turning to the confufed grammarian, “ And do 
vou hear,” faid he, “ my good mafter, that your 
friend Ennius has ufed preter propter, and in a 
fentiment as folemn as the moft dignified re-— 
proof of philofophers? We beg then (fince we 
are now examining a word profefledly adopted 
by Ennius) what:is the meaning of that paflage, 


Incerté errat animus, preter propier vitam 
vivitur ? 


The grammarian then, fweating and looking 
red, as moft who were prefent laughed a 
good deal, rifes from the table, and taking his 
Jeave, faid to Fronto, “I will explain this matter 
fome day when we are alone, and out of the hear- 
ing of rude and ignorant people ;”’—fo we all rofe 
up together, and left the diftuffion of the word 
precifely at this point. 


CHarp 
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CHAP. mis 


Some love-verfes of Plato, written when he was quite 
a youth, and contended for the prize in tragedy’, 


HERE are two Greek verfes much ce- 
lebrated, and thought werthy. of being re- 
membered by learned men, becaufe they are re- 
markable for their elegance and concifenefs: and 
ve many 


* The verfes quoted in the preceding chapter, bear alfo 
fome refemblanee to thefe here imputed to Plato, But the 
ancient poets, Greek as well as Latin, abound with fimilar 
allufions. , See for example Theocritus, Lucretius, book iv. 
at the conclufion.—Manilius, book y.—Confult alfo Bar- 
thius, p. 862. 

Thefe lines of Plato were faid to be written to Agathon. 
They are mentioned in Diogenes Laertius; in the Latin 
editions of which they are thus tranflated : 


Suavia dans Agathoni animam ipfe in labra tenebam, 
ZEgra etenim properans tanquam abitura fuit. 


The Latin verfes at the end ef this chapter are thus tranf. 
lated in Bayle’s Dictionary. Ed. Lond. 1734. 


Whilft on thy lips to tafte the blifs 

I print the burning amorous kifs, 

And drink thy balmy breath, my foul, — 
Thro’ love impatient of controul, 
Moonnts to my lips in extacy, 

And fajn would pafs to dwell jn thee, 
wy ’ if 


colt ie”: Jalili 
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tany old writers have attributed them to Plato, 
who is faid to have written them when very 
young, at the fame time when he was attempting 
to write tragedies : 


- Who ftole my heart I knew, as foon as mifs’d; 
I felt it leave me, when the thief I kifs’d. 


A friend of mine, an accomplifhed young man, 
has paraphrafed thefe lines with fome freedom’. 


If then, dear youth, we fhould delay, 

And in the kifs prolong our ftay, 

The wanton thing would take her flight, 
Struck with love’s fire, and leave me quite: 
And ftrange would my condition be, 

Dead in myfelf, but quite alive in thee. 


* Freedom.J|—This chapter may be thought to end ab- 
ruptly; but I did not think proper to infert the paraphrafe. 
They are thus imitated by Bonefonius a modern Latin poet > 


Donec propius incubo labellis, 
Et diduco avidus tux puella 
Flofculos animz fuave olentes, 
Unus tum videor mihi deorum, 
Seu quid altius eft beatiufque. 
Mox ut te eripis, ecce ego repente, 
~ Unus qui fuperym ‘mihi videbat, 
Seu quid altius eft beatiufque 
Orci mi, videor relatus umbris 
Seu quid inferius triftiufve, 


CHap, 
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Cuap, XII. 


Differtation of Herodes Atticus, on the power and 
nature of grief; bis opinion illuftrated by the ex~ 
ample of an ignorant rupic, whe cut down hits 
trees together with thorns *. 


HEARD Herodes Atticus, a man of con- 

fular dignity, fpeaking at Athens in Greek, 
in which he far excelled every one within my 
memory in folemnity, copioufnefs, and elegance 
of diction. He fpoke againft the apathy of the 
ftoics, having been attacked by a ftoic, for not 
-fupporting the death of a fon whom he lovyed,. 
_ with wifdom and fortitude. As far as I recolleét, 
the tendency of what he faid was this, ‘That no 
man who felt and thought naturally, could fo 
entirely diveft himfelf of thofe affections of the 
mind (which he called za”) namely forrow, de- 
fire, fear, anger, joy, as to be wholly infenfible of 
them, and not in fome. degree fuffer grief; and 


* This is a very entertaining chapter, and yet contains 
much folidity of remark ; and perhaps a more fatisfatory 
reply to that affected infenfibility, the excefs of which was 
the pride of the ftoic doctrines, cannot eafily be found. 
The reply of Herodes Atticus will be found to contain the 


fundamental principles of the Peripatetic fect, founded by 
Ariftotle. 


if 
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if even he could fo ftrive againft them as to an- 
nihilate them, it would be no advantage, for the 
mind would Janguifh and become torpid, when 
deprived of thofe neceflary ftimulatives which are 
found in the influence of the affections. ‘* For,’? 
faid he, ‘‘ thofe fenfes and impulfes of the mind, 
which when unreftrained become vices, are yet 
‘united and bound together with the powers and 
energies of the mind: if, therefore, we fhould 
ignorantly pluck them out all together, we may 
happen to deftroy the good and ufeful tendencies 
of the mind together with the reft.” He was of 
opinion, therefore, that they were to be regulated 
and purified by {kill and deliberation, in order _ 
that thofe qualities which appear injurious and 
unnatural, and which have fprung up to the in- 
jury of the mind, may be feparated; left perchance 
that fhould happen which once did (as the ftory 
es) to a Thracian ruftic, in the cultivation of a 
farm which he had bought. ‘ This fellow (faid 
he) coming from a barbarous country, unufed to 
agriculture, after he had migrated into a culti- 
vated region, in order to enjoy more civilized 
life, bought a farm planted with olives and vines: 
as he knew nothing about vineyards or planta- 
tions; and happened to fee a neighbour cutting 
down thorns, which had fpread themfelves high 
~ and wide, trimming his afh-trees at the top, 
plucking up the fuckers of his vines, and am- 
putating 
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putating the fpreading fhoots from the fruit-treés 

and the olives; he approached him, and enquired 

why he made fuch havock among his wood and. 
leaves. His neighbour replied, that the land might 

be clean, and the vineyard more productive. He 

went away then, thanking him, and rejoiced at 

his acquifition of agricultural knowledge: taking 

up his pruning-hook and his hatchet, he imme- 

diately, like a fimpleton, falls to trimming his 

vines and his olives, lops off the ftrongeft 

branches of the trees, and the moft flotrifhing 

fhoots of his vines, and roots, up, in order to 

purify his ground from thorns, the fruit-trees, 

the fhrubs, and every thing that bore corn or 

fruit, together with the briars. He had dearly 

bought felf-fufficiency, and by injudicious imita- 

tion, had learned confidently to plunge into error. 

So,” adds he, “ thefe preachers of apathy, who 

with to appear at eafe, undaunted and immoveable, 
while they with for nothing, are grieved at no- 

thing, angry at nothing, and rejoiced at nothing; 

cutting off all the more powerful energies of the 

mind, grow old in dragging on a life without ex- 

ertion, and without capacity for a¢tion.” 


CHar 
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Cuarp. XIII. 


Yhat the Greeks call thofe vauves, whoin we call 
PUMILIONES, dwarfs. 


T happened that Fronto Cornelius, Feftus 
Pofthumius*, and Apollinaris Sulpitius, were 
‘engaged in converfation in the veftibule of the 
palace ; I was ftanding with fome others, who 
paid great attention to their difcourfe upon lite- 
rary fubjeéts; then faid Fronto to Apollinaris, 
*¢ Inform ‘me, Sir, I intreat you, whether it is with 
propriety that I omitted to call men of very low 
ftature nanos, and preferred calling them pumilio- 
nes. 1tememiber to have feen this word applied to 
them in old books; butI thought zanos a vulgar 
and a barbarous word.” “ Itis true (replied Apol- 


® Feftus Pofbumius.jIt is by no means clear what Feftus 
is here intended. Barthius feems to think, p. 53, that this 
is the fame with the Julius Feftus mentioned by Macrobius, 
Satur. iii. ¢. 8. 

We learn from this, as well as other places in ancient 
Writers, that it was ‘cuftomary for the learned men and phi- 
lofophers to meet and converfe on fubjeéts of {cience, ander 
veftibules and porticos, Barthius is at fome pains to ex- 
plain the fragment of Cinna preferved in this chapter; he 
tells us that in fome manufcripts it is written, not digis, but 
binis nanis. 


VoulIl. Dd linaris) 
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finaris) this word is frequently wfed by the vulgar, 
~ but it is not a barbarous word, and has a Greek 
. origin; for the Greeks called thofe men vavas 
who were of fuch low and diminutive ftature 
that they fcarce ftood ‘above the ground. They 
ufed this term from the etymology 9 of the word, 
which agrees with its meaning 5 and if my me- 
mory fails me not, it is ufed in Ariftophanes’s- 
comedy of the AxAans; but this word would be 
naturalized by you, and planted i in a Latin colony, 
if you will condefcend to ufe it; and indeed it 
would be much more worthy of approbation 
than many introduced by Laberius into the Latin 
language, which ‘are very low and inelegant.” 
Then F eftus Pofthumius, turning to a Latin 
grammarian, a friend of Fronto Apoilinaris, fays, : 
“ He has told us that nayos isa Greek word;.do » 
you now inform us whether it be Latin, and 
in what author it is found 2” The grammarian, a 
man well verfed in ancient literature, thus replied: 
« If it be no facrilege (faid he) to {peak my opi- 
nion, whether any word be Greek or Latin, in 
the prefence of Apollinaris, I dare affure you 
Feftus, fince you afk me, that this is a Latin. 
word, and is to be found in the poems of Helvius 
Cinna, no vulgar or unlearned poet.” “He then 
cited the verfes, which, as I chance to .remem~= 
ber, I have added: 


At nunc me Geniana per falifta . 
Bigis rheda rapit citata nanis.” 


CHAP. 
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Cuap. XIV. 


Marcus Varro and Publius Nigidius, the moft 
learned Romans of their age, were cotemporaries 
with Cafar and Cicero. The treatifes of Nigi- 

_ dius did not become popular, on account nt gf their 
objeurity and fubtlety*. 


HE ape of Marcus Cicero and Caius Ceefar 

had few men of diftinguithed ‘eloquence 5 
but with refpeét to various learning, and the 
different fciences which adorn humanity, it 
boafted of the two columns of genius, Marcus 
_ Varro and Publius Nigidius. The records of 
knowledge and learning which Varro left, are in 
every one’s hands; but Nigidius’s treatifes are 
not in common ufe, being neglected from their 
obfcurity and fubtlety ; as thofe paffages which 
I read in what he terms grammatical commen- 
taries: from thefe I have made fome extracts, by 


* It feems odd to fay that there were few eloquent men in 
the time of Cicero, for there were a great many. I am 
therefore inclined to think with the elder Gronovius, that 
there is an error in the text, and that for viros paucos, we 
fhould read viros non, or viros haud paucos, 

‘The talents and learning of Varro and Nigidius have been 
in numberlefs places, as the reader will remember, the fubjec&t 
of our author’s praife. 
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way of example of his ftyle. In his differtation 
upon the nature and order of thofe letters which 
the grammarians call vowels, he has thefe words, 
which I leave unexplained for the fake of ex- 
ercifing the minds of my readers. “ 4 and O 
always lead, J and U always follow, E both leads 
and follows: in Euripo it leads, in milo it 
follows. If any one fuppofes that U leads in 
Valerius, Vennonias, Volufius, or that I leads in 
jampridem, jecur, jocum, jucundum, he will be mif- 
taken, becaufe thefe letters when they lead are 
not vowels.’ In the fame book alfo is this paf- 
fage: “© Between the letters Nand G, another 
power is introduced, as in the words anguis, and 
angaria, anchcra, increpat, incurrit, and ingenuus: 
in all thefe words not the true but an adulterate 
NV is ufed; for the motion of the tongue proves 
it not to be the true NV; if it were that letter, the 
tongue would touch the roof of the mouth.” In 
another place he fays, ‘‘ I do not fo much accufe 
the Greeks of ignorance for writing » from o and 
y, as for writing « frome andi. The former 
they did from poverty, the latter they were not 
compelled to by any caufe.” 


BOOK 
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Cuap. I. 


Argument between Sextus Cecilius the lawyer, and 
Favorinus the philofopher, upon the laws of the 
Twelve Tables*, 


EXTUS CAECILIUS was eminent for his 
knowledge, experience, and authority in every 
thing which concerned legal difcipline and fkil- 
ful 


* A differtation on the fubject of the TWELVE TABLES 
of the Roman laws, might be eafily protracted to an infinite 
length; they have exercifed the judgments and employed 
the pens of the ableft writers on morals, politics, and le- 
giflation; it may perhaps be fufficient for the Englith 
reader’s purpofe to be briefly informed of the more mate- 
rial circumftances concerning them. 

The foundation of the laws of the Twelve Tables may 
be traced to the laws of Solon. In tlie year of the city 299, 
the fenate decreed that three ambaffadors fhould be fent to 
Athens, not only to copy Solon’s laws, but generally to ex- 
amine into the conftitutions of the different ftates of Greece. 
Jn confequence of this meafure, ten men, called the decem- 

Dd3 viri, 
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ful interpretation of the Romans laws. Ie hap- 
pened, as we went to falute Czefar, the philofo- 
; pher 


viri, were appointed to feleé, from thefe and other fimilar 
inftitutions, a body of laws for the Roman people. 

The decemviri enatted laws which were at firft inferibed 
on ten tables; two were afterwards added, and notwith- 
flanding that thefe laws were fubfequently altered, and be- 
came in time obfolete, certain it is that the principles 
which they inculcated ever remained, and were confidered 
as the fundamental bafis of the Roman law, through the 
whole extent of that mighty empire ; every noble youth got 
them by heart; every individual, whofe obje& was diftinc- 
tion in the ftudy and purfuit of Roman jurifprudence, con- 
fidered them as the neceflary commencement of his labours. 

They were infcribed on brafs, and fufpended to the pub- 
lic view. Some however affert, that they were engraved 
on wood, and others on ivory; but as Gibbon judiciouily 
remarks, wood, brats, and ivory might be ae em- 
ployed. 

The fragments of thefe tables may be found collected 
in a great variety of authors, of whom fee a catalogue in 
Heineccius, Ant. Rom. Jurif. p» 6; The book which I have 
examined on this fubjeét, is that of Step. Vin. Pighius, 

This note may properly enough be concluded with the 
following extra& from Gibbon: 

« Whatever might be the origin or the merit of the 
‘Twelve Tables, they obtained among the Romans that blind’ 
and partial reverence which the lawyers of every country de- 
light to beftow on their municipal inftitutions, The ftudy 
is recommended by Cicero as equally pleafant and inftruc-: 
tive: ‘ They amufe the mind by the remembrance of old. 

-words and the portrait of ancient manners; they inculcate 
the foundeft principles of government and morals; and, I 
am_not afraid to. affirm, that the brief compofition of the 
decemvirs furpaffles in - genuine value the libraries of 

Grecian 
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pher Favorinus approached him in the area of 
the palace, and converfed with him whilft I and 


Grecian philofophy. How admirable,’ fays - ally, with 
honelt or affected prejudice, ¢ is the wifdom of our anceftors. 
We alone are the matters of civil prudence, and our fuperi+ 
ority is the more confpicuous, if we deign to caft our eyes 
on the rude and almoft ridiculous jurifprudence of Dracon, 
of Solon, and of Lycurgus.’ The twelve tables were com-. 
mitted to the memory of the young and the meditation of 
the old; they were tranfcribed and illuftrated with léarned 
diligence ; they had efcaped the flames of the Gauls ; they 
fubfifted in the age of Juftinian; and their fubfequent lofs has 
been imperfectly. reftored by the labours of modern critics. 
But although thefe venerable monuments were confidered as 
the rule of right and the fountain of juftice, they were 
overwhelmed, by the weight and variety of new laws, which,’ 
at the end of five centuries; became a grievance more into- 
Jerable than the vices of the city. Three thoufand brafs 
plates, the acts of the fenate and people, were depofited in 
the capitol, and fome of the atts, as the Julian law againft 
extortion, furpaffed the number of an hundred chapters, 

« The decemvirs had negleéted to import the fanction of 
Zaleucus, which fo long maintained the integrity of his re- 
public. A Locrian, who propofed any new law, ftood forth 
in the aflembly of the people with a cord round his neck, 
and if the law was rejected, the innovator was inftantly 
ftrangled.”” Decline and Fall, &c. v. viii. p. 9. 

It may not be improper to add, that'to the fragments of 
thefe Twelve Tables appeal has always been made as to the 
oldeft {pecimens of the Latin language. Sce Hor. Ep. |. 2, 
#. 23. 

Sic fautor yeterum et tabulas peccare vetantes, 
Quas bis quinque virum fanxerunt, fotdera regum, 
Vel Gabiis vel cum rigidis equata Sabinis, 
Pontificum libros, annofa volumina vatum 
Digtitat Albano mufas in monte locutas, 
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many others were prefent. Mention was made. 
on that occafion of the laws of the decemvirs,, 
-which ten men, chofen for that purpofe by the 
people, compofed, and wrote upon twelve tab- 
lets. Thefe laws Sextus Cecilius, who had in- 
quired into and examined the laws of many cities, 
declared’ were drawn up with elegance and alt 
poffible concifenefs. ‘* This (replied Favorinus), 
may be the cafe in the greateft part of thefe laws, 
for I have read the Twelve Tables with no lefs 
avidity than 1 perufed Plato’s ten books on laws ; _ 
yet fome of them are thought very obfcure, 
fome trifling, fome too harfh, others too lenient, or 
by no means, as they fay, confiftent.’’ “ As to their 
obfcurities (fays Sextus Cecilius) we muft not 
attribute them to the fault of the compofers, but 
to the ignorance of inattentive copiers, although 
they too may be free from’ blame, who do not 
underftand what is written; for length of time 
will obliterate the meaning of words and cuftoms, 
by which words and cuftoms the purport of the 
laws are to be comprehended, for thefe laws were 
framed and written in the three hundredth year. 
after the building of Rome, from which time to 
this day not much lefs than feven hundred years 
have elapfed. What can be thought harfh in 
thofe laws, unlefs you think that law harfh which 
punifhes with death, any judge or legal arbitrator 
convicted of taking a bribe? or which delivers 
any thief taken in the faét to the fervitude of 


him 


ee 
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him upon whom the theft was committed? or 
which allows any one to kill a nightly robber? 
Tell me, I beg, you who are fo anxious in the 
purfuit of wifdom, tell me, do not you think 
either of thefe crimes deferving of death ; either 
the perfidy of the judge, expofing to fale his oath, 
contrary to all laws human and divine, the in- 
tolerable audacity of an open robber, or the 
treacherous violence of a nightly plunderer ?” 
** Do not (fays Favorinus) enquire of me what 
I think, for you know, that according to the 
ufage of my fect I rather examine than deter- 
mine ; but the judgment of the Roman people 
is not trifling or defpicable, and they have thought 
thefe laws too, fevere again{t crimes which they 
yet allow ~hould be punifhed; they have in- 
deed fuffered them, from their fanguinary ten- 
dency, to become obfolete, and die away with 
difufe and old age; they have alfo reprobated 
that law as too rigid, by which, if any perfon 
under an indi¢étment is unable from difeafe or age 
to appear in court, no litter is allowed hin, but 
he is taken up, put on horfeback, and like a 
dead body as it were conveyed to the preetor’s 
tribunal. When fick and unable to defend him- 
felf, why fhould he thus be given into the power 
of his adverfary? I faid alfo, there were fome 
laws much too lenient ; does not that appear fo 
to you which is intended to punifh common in- 
juries ? If any one have injured his neighbour, let 


him 
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him be fined twenty-five pieces of brafs? Wha 
is there fo poor that the penalty of twenty-five 
pence would deter him ‘from injuring any one ? 
which law your friend Labeo complained of in 
his book upon the Twelve Tables, Lucius Ne- 
ratius, fays he, was an infamous fellow, and of 
great brutality; he took delight in ftriking a 
free man in the face with the palm of his hand; 
a fervant followed him with a purfe of money, 
and whenever he ftruck a man, he ordered, ac« 
cording to the law, twenty-five pence to be 
counted out to him; for which reafon, fays he, 
the pretors thought proper to fuffer this law to 
become obfolete, and appointed perfons to re- 
drefs cafes of fimilar injury. Some alfo of thefe 
Jaws, I obferved, appeared inconfiftent, as that 
law of retaliation, the words of which, if my me- 
mory does not fail me, are thefe: * If any one’ 
hath broken another’s limb, unlefs fatisfaction is 
made, retaliation fhall be had.’ Now, not to 
mention the cruelty of revenge, a juft retaliation’ 
cannot take place; for fuppofe he whofe limb 
is fractured infifts on retaliation, how, I afk, can 
he contrive to break the limb of the other exactly 
in’the fame manner? In this occurs at firft fight 
an inexplicable difficulty: if the other fhall 
have broken his limb unintentionally, it ought to 
be retaliated unintentionally ; for a chance blow 
and a premeditated one do not fall under the 
fame predicament; for in the execution of this 

law, 
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Jaw; how ¢an any one imitate an undefigned ac- 
tion, when he has authority only to act unde- 
fignedly? but if the faé&t have been committed 
with defign, the criminal will not fuffer himfelf 
to be more deeply or feverely wounded, and by 
what weight or meafure this can be avoided I do: 
not underftand; moreover, if retaliation have: 
taken_place in a greater degree, or in any degree 
different, it will become an act of abfurd cruelty, 
as an indiétment may be brought on the other 
fide for mutual retaliation, and a perpetual con- 
tention of this fort muft arife.' As to the cruelty’. 
— of cutting and dividing the human body, if a 
debtor be brought to juftice at the fuit of many 
claimants, it difgufts me to think or to fpeak of 
it; for what can appear. more favage, what more: | 
fhocking to humanity, than that the limbs and 
joints.of a poor debtor fhould be lacerated by a 
very fhort procefs of butchery, whereas now their 
goods are expofed to fale.” Then Sextus Czs 
cilius, embracing Favorinus—“ You are (fays' 
he) the only man within my knowledge, fkilled 
with equal accuracy in the Grecian and Romar 
hiftory; for what philofopher is fo intimately and: 
thoroughly acquainted with the principles of his: 
own feét, as you have fhewn yourfelf'to be with 
the laws of our decemvirs; but I requeft yow 
to depart a little from this lofty mode: of difputa~ 
tion, and laying afide your zeal for argument, at 
tentively confider what.itis you have been: cen- 
fu ring 3 
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furing; do not defpife the antiquity of thofe laws, 
becaufe the Romans have generally ceafed to ufe 
them; for you cannot but know that the occa-. 
fions upon which laws are framed, as remedies 
for the bad morals of the times, or to anfwer 
ftate exigencies, and for prefent advantage, are in 
perpetual effervefcence, perpetually new model- 
led, and never permanent; nay, like the face of 
the fky, or the fea, they are ever varying with the 
feafons of human events and of fortune. What 
feemed more falutary than that law of Solon for 
determining the meafurement of land? what 
more ufeful than the Voconian law far regulating 
the fortunes of women? what was thought fo 
necefiary for the purpofe of checking the luxury 
of the citizens as the Licinian, the Fannian and 
other fumptuary laws? yet all thefe are oblite- 
rated and overwhelmed by the opulence of the 
ftate, as by the waves of a foaming fea; but how 
is it that which of all others is in my judgment a 
moft humane law, fhould to you appear cruel, 
which provides a carriage for an old or a fick man, 
when called into court? The words of the law 
are thefe: ‘If one call another to juftice, and 
difeafe gr age prevent his appearance, let the 
appellant provide him a beaft; if he refufe to 
come, let him provide no litter ;’ but you, per- 
haps, think that by difeafe is here meant a griev- 
ous ficknefs with a violent fever and ague, and 

that a beaft of burthen means any one animal. 
capable 
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capable of carrying him, and therefore you fup- 
pofe it cruel for a fick man, lying at home, to be 
dragged on the back of fome beaft to a court of 
juftice ; but this, my Favorinus, is by no means 
the cafe, for the difeafe alluded to by the law is 
not a fever, nor any other which juftifies alarm, 
but rather fome weaknefs or indifpofition, and 
not any dangerous complaint ; nay, thefe law- 
givers in another place fpeak of a complaint 
which carries with it a power of materially: injur- 
ing the patient, not fimply as a complaint, but a 
noxious difeafe ; and the word jumentum (beatt 
of burthen) does not bear merely the fignifica- 
tion which we give it, but means any vehicle 
which was drawn by cattle yoked together. Our 
anceftors derived the word a jungendo. The litter 
(arcera} was a covered carriage inclofed on 
every fide, like a large cheft, fupplied with 
blankets, in which very fick or old men were 
conveyed in a reclining pofture. Where then 
appears the hardfhip, if a vehicle be allowed a 
poor man fummoned into court, yet unable to 
appear from fome circumftance either of helpleff-. 
nefs or lamenefs, though he fhould not be al- 
lowed the delicacy of a litter, fince the convey- 
ance was fufficient for his purpofe. They did 
this, that the excufe. of ficknefs might not pro- 
duce perpetual pretext for delay in people doubt- 
ful of their caufe, and defirous to poftpone their 
fuits, Obferve too, relative to the penalty of 

twenty-= 
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twenty-five pence for injuries; they did not blot 
out all injuries for fo trifling a fum; yet indeed 
was this {mall fum a great weight of brafs; for 
the affes circulated at that time weighed a pound; 
but they punifhed heavier crimes, fuchas break- . 
ing a bone, not only of a free man, but of a flave, 
by a heavier penalty ; but for fome offences they 
put in force the law of retaliation, which law — 
you, my friend, cenfured rather unjuftly. You 
contended with fome facetioufhefs, that it was in- 
confiftent, fince the revenge could not be on a 
par with the crime, nor (as you fay) could one 
limb be broken exactly like another. It is true, 
my Fayorinus, that circumftantial retaliation can 
very rarely take place, but the decemvirs wifhing — 
to check and extinguifh any violent attempt to 
wound another, thought it might be reftrained 
by terror. Nor if any one. broke the limb of 
another, and was unwilling to buy off the law. of 
retaliation, did they think fuch cognizance. was 
to be taken of the matter, as to confider whether 
it. was done willingly or otherwife ; but they 
either inflicted punifhment by retaliation exactly, 
or by an equivalent retaliation ; but they rather 
wifhed that the fame pain of mind fhould be ex- 
cited, and the fame force exercifed in breaking 
the fame part of the body, for it is the meatfure 
of fatisfaction that is to be accomplifhed, and not 
-the extent of the accident. .Now if this matter 


be as I explain it, your arguments on the law of 
3 retaliation 
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retaliation are rather ingenious than trues but 
fince you think this kind of punifhment cruel, 
what hardfhip, I beg, is there, if the fame thing 
be inflicted on you, which you have infliéted: on 
another, particularly when you have the power — 
of compounding the matter, and need not fuffer 
retaliation unlefs you choofe it? What praeto- 
rian edict can be more laudable than this, in tak- 
ing cognizance. of injuries? You mutt alfo re- 
member, that this law of retaliation is neceffarily 
fubjeét to the difcretion of the judge, for if the 
accufed perfon, unwilling to compound, refufed 
to fubmit to the judge pronouncing fentence of 
retaliation, the judge, after weighing the circum- 
ftances of the cafe, fined him a fum of money ; 
therefore, if the compofition required was too 
hard, and the law. too fevere to the criminal, the 
feverity of the law became reduced to a penalty of 
money. It remains now to fpeak of that which 
appeared moft cruel to you, the incifion and 
divifion of the body. By the pr actice and culti- 
vation of every fpecies of virtue, the Roman 
people, from a trifling origin, rofe to a great 
eminence of power; they refpected above all 
things integrity, and, whether public or private, 
- held it facred. . With this {pirit the nation gave 
up its confuls, the greateft men of the ftate, to 
the enemy, as hoftages for the public faith, On 
this account they confidered a client, profefiedly 
~ received under protection, as hearer than their 
¥ relations, 
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relations, and to be defended even againft theif 
own kindred; nor was any offence deemed moré 
heihous than for any one to have been proved 
guilty of defrauding a client. This degtee of 
faith our anceftors fanétioned, not only if public 
offices, but in conttaéts between private men, 
and particularly in the borrowing and interchange 
~ of money, for they thought this temporary relief 
to poverty, which every fituation of life fome- 
times wants, ruined, if the perfidy of debtors 
efcaped without fevere punifhment ; when there- 
fore the debt was acknowledged, thirty days werfé 
allowed for the purpofe of colle€ting money to 
pay it, and thofe days the decemvirs called ju/ti, as 
if a certain ceffation of the law took place, during 
which time no legal fuit could proceed againft 
them. Afterwards, in failure of payment, they 
were fummoned before the préetor, and accufed 
- by their profecutors ; they were then put in fet- 
ters. Thefe, I believe, are the words of the law: 
‘ To perfons (and their property) convicted of © 
debt, let thirty days indulgence be granted; after- 
wards lay hands on him, bring him to juftice; 
unlefs he give fatisfaétion; or if any one make 
refiftance, bind him and bring him ina halter, or' 
in chains, of neither more nor lefs weight than 
fifteen pounds; if he choofe, let him maintain 
himfelf, if not, let the perfon who binds him, give 
as many pounds of corn a day as he choofes 
tohave.’ Inthe mean time a power was granted 


of 
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-of compounding; and if they. did not agree, cri- 
-minals were confined fixty days; in thé courfe 
-of which time they were brought before the 
_pretor oni three fucceeding court days; and the 
amount of their debt was declared; on the third 
court, they were capitally condemned, or fent 
beyond the Tyber to be fold s. but they render- 
_ed this punifhment of death tertible by its thew 
‘of horror, and loaded it with new terrors, for the 
fake,.as I faid, of rendering credit facred ; for if 
there were more than one.accufer, the laws per-= 
mitted them to cut and divide the conviét’s body. 
And left you fhould. think that I fear the odium — 
of the law being infifted on; I will tepeat its 
words: * On the third court day, let theni cut 
‘it into parts 3 if they have cut more or lefs, let 
the divifion be without fraud.’ Nothing indeed 
can be more favage or cruel than this appears fo 
-e; but a cruel punifhment was decreed, that 
. they might never be obliged to have recourfe to 
it. We now fee mariy people accufed,; dnd in 
. fetters, becaufe profligate men defpife the punifh- 
ment. J have never. read. of heard of any man 
being diffected according to the ancient law, 
whofe feverity was not to be flighted. Do you 
think, Favorinus, if that punifhment decreed by 
. the Twelve Tables againft falfe witnefles had not 
become obfolete, and that now, as fornierly, any 
one convicted of perjury was thrown. from the 
Tarpeian rock, we fhould fee fo many as we do 
Vou, III. ‘Es ¢ guilty 
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‘guilty of the crime? The feverity of a juft pu- 
“nifhment is frequently the caufe of a cautious 
‘and ‘proper mode: of lifes ‘The ftory of the 
“ Alban, Metius Sufetius, I, who read few books 
of hiftory, well remember. He had perfidioufly 
broken a treaty made with the king of the Ro- 
“mans, and was torn to pieces by two horfes, to 
‘which hé was bound, dragging different ways. 
] This, no one denies, was an unheard of and cruel 
punifhment ; “but obferve the’ remark ‘of <tc 
‘ moft elegant of poets : 


Thy word is facred, Alban, keep it ever.” 


When Sextus Ceecilius had thus difcourfed, with 
_ the approbation and applaufe of Favorihus, and 
of all prefent, it was faid that Cafar made his 
appearance, and. we feparated. 


/ 


nee EET 


Crap.» He 


The meaning of (fiticinem) @ trumpeter, in Cato’s 
oralton. 


AH E ‘word fiticines occurs in the oration of 
Marcus Cato, entitled, “ Ne imperium fit 
 veteri, ubi novus venerit.” He ules fiticines, and 
- Liticines, and tubicines ; but Cefellius Vindex, in 


his — 
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his Commentaries; fays, he knows that the Uiti- 
cines play on. the inftrument called /ituus, the 
tubicines on the tuba, but as to. the fi iticines, he in- 
genuoully acknowledges he does not’ know whiat 
their inftrument is; but in the colleétion of re- 
marks by Capito Atteus, I find thofe perfons 
called /iticines, who aré accultomed to play on an 
- inftrument, apud fitos*, that is among the dead > 
| and the buried, and that they had a particular 
kind of pipe. 


‘ Sitos.]—Perfons who were in any way buried, were 
properly faid to be fiti; they were not /epulti unlefs they 
- had obtained the full rites of Ronian fepulture; the body 
2 _ burnt, and the. afhes collected.. The ;Cornelian family, at 
Rome perfiited in the old cuftom of burying the body with- 
eut burning till within the time of Cictto; hence, fays that 
writer, Ennias. properly applied the expreflion, tus, on the 
tomb of one of that family, Scipio Africanus. The firft 
of the patrician Cornelii, fays he, who had-his body burnt, 
was Sylla. The epitaph of Scipio Africans there alluded 
to, was this: 


Heic eft ille fits, ui nemo ceivi’, neque hoftis 
Quibit pro fatteis reddere opere pretium. 


Here is he plac’d, to whom nor foe nor friend 
Can give a praife his life did not tranfcend. 


‘The werds of Cicero are,“ Declarat. etenim Ebnius de 

Africano, beicef? ile fitus. Vere nam /ti dicuntur ii qui 

conditi funt. Nec tamen eorum ante /epulcrum eft quam 

jufta facta, et corpus incenfum eft.”? De Leg:, iii: 22. He 

adds, that thofe merely buried were alfo faid in early times to 

__ be humati, though the expreffion was afterwards extended to 
all who were /epulti. 


Be 2 CHAP. 


. 
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Crap. I. 


Why L. Accius the poet, « in Pragmaticis,”* ‘ins 
“ficinniftas an obfcure word. 


HAT common ‘people ¢all \iciniftas, they 

who ate better informed call jicinniftas, 

with a double wz, The /cinnium* was an ancient 

kind of dance.. They who now ftand ftill and 

fing, formerly danced when they fang. L. Accius 

has ufed this word ‘in Pragmaticis.” They 

were called ficinniftas, fays he, xebulofo nomine, an 

obfcure word. He ufed the word nebulofo, I pre~ 

fume, becauife he did not comprehend the mean- 
ing of ficinnium. 


* Sicinnium.J—Sicinnis was a {pecies of dance ufed by 
the Greeks to accompany the fatyric poetry. It is faid by 
Athenzus to have been fo named from its inventor Sieinnus, 
who, according to fome authors, was 2 barbarian, accord- 
ing to others a Cretan.—Athen. 1. and 14. ‘ Silewus, in the 
prologue to the Cyclops of Euripides, the only fatyric drama 
extant, fays: 

mento ry i Zinn dur 
“Opsoios Diasv YOY TE, ay ore Ranrro 
Koos ouvacmsCorles Arbascs opers 
Bgornt’y coders BegSrirwr cavrsmevor 5 


_—Do my Sicinnian founds 
A3 lively touch you now, as when you went 
With Bacchus’ train rejoicing, and with lyres 
Striking gay nurnbers, to Althza’s houfe ? 


Some have endeavoured to derive ficinnis from xivness, but 
unhappily enough 


CHaP 


he ee ua 
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Cuap. IV. 


Attachment to players was difhonourable and re- 
“ “proachful. A paflage from ss ed aon that 
E- 


Certain rich oie a pupil of the philofo- 

pher Taurus, was attached to and delight- 

ed with the company of players ' and muficians, 
The Greeks call thefe people “ artificers of Bac- 
chus.” Taurus defirous of drawing off this youth 
from 


* Players, &¢.]—Gerard Voffius, who is feldom incor- 
re&t in his accounts of the ancients, fays, that a€tors were 
highly efteemed among the Greeks, but held in a very low 
light by the Romans. Inft. Poet. ii, 10. As a proof of the 
former affertion, he mentions ‘that {chines the orator was 
originally a player; but the inflancé is rather unfortunately 
chdfen, fince this very occupation is madea fubje& of re= 
proach againft him by his antagonift Demofthenes, in his 
ofation for the crown, who more than once calls him, in con- 
tempt, w rgitaywnsa, You low actor;”? and Suidas fays 
exprefily, Asoysons ey ‘aoAAess oxwmleras vere AnwooSeves & we vIro~ 
uping teaywduv—“ AE{chines is ofteri reviled by Demofthenes 
as having been a tragic actor.”’° With refpe& to the Romans; 
it is true that in the early times: of the republic actors 
were defpifed ; but Afopus and Rofcius were held in high 
honour, and were noticed and efteemed by the firft men in 
Rome. Thefe, however, it may be faid, were only illuf. 
trious exceptions. ‘The profeffion in itfelf was never held 
honourable in either country. The reafons given by Arif- 
Ee 3 totle. 
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_ from the company and intimacy of thefe players, 
pointed out to him a paflage from Ariftotle’s 
Univerfal Queftions, and defired him to ftudy 
them daily. Why are the artificers of Bac- 
chus for the moft part worthlefs people? Is it 
that they are little accuftomed to the purfuit of 
wifdom and philofophy, and the greateft part of 
their Jife is confumed in the neceffary occupation 
of their art, and much of their time is fpent in 
intemperance and poverty, each of which is an 
incitement to wickednefs ?” | 


totle are very found; and the fame caufes have continued in. 
all ages and countries to produce the fame effects; they 
who make themfelves exceptions to this general rule are the 
more to be honoured, as they preferve their dignity of cha- 
racter in a fituation very likely to undermine it. 

One of the reproaches of Demofthenes to A{chines on 

his original profeflion is,‘ arbewmroy wdey eLapyns tyres mI 
orowmxoss ay eruegou" aUTOTEAYIKOG mOnxoc, apse msos \Orvopcees.”” 
«« A fellow that from the firft never did any thing good or ' 
worthy of a free man; a mere tragic ape, a ruftic Ano- 
maus,” &c. cap. 71.—In chap. 79 and 80, he ftill more fully 
expatiates on this low origin of his rival, and comparing 
himfelf with him, fays, « You danced; I furnifhed the en- 
tertainment—you were an actor; I a {pectator—you were, 
hiffed off ; I was among the hiffers,”” &c. Many other far-, 
cafms on the fame fubjett are thrown owt in every part of 
that oration. 


Cuar, 
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: Cuap. V. 


Specimens of letters which are Jaid to have paffed 
between king Alexander and the philofopher Arif- 
totle". 


HE philofopher Ariftotle, the inftruétor of 

_ Alexander, is faid to have had two kinds 
of le@ures, which he delivered to his pupils, one 
of which he called. exoteric, the other acroatic: 
Thofe were called exoteric which involved the 
ftudy of rhetoric, logical fubtleties, and a know- 
ledge of politics ; thofe were called acroatic, 


* The fubjeé&s difcuffed in this chapter, and the anecdote 
with which it concludes, muft be neceflarily too. familiar to 
every reader to jultify my detaining them by any tedious 
note. . 

The diftin@ion of Ariftotle’s leGures. and followers, as 
here {pecified, was not the invention of that philofopher, but 
was probably borrowed from the Agyptians, among whom 
there were public and fecret doctrines, as well as among the . 
Perfian Magi and the Indian Brahmans. 

Plutarch relates at length the anecdote here recorded in 
his hiftory of Alexander, and it may alfo be found in Stan- 
ley’s Lives of the Philofgphers. The letters themfelves 
have always been juftly admired for their dignified fimpli- 
city. 

Acroamatic difcourfes are thofe, fays H. Stephens, which 
cannot from their depth be underitood without hearing the 
fpeaker viva voce, and acroatic books are thofe which con- 
tain fuch difcourfes. 


Vor. III. Ee 4 which 
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which, had concern with a more profound and 
recondite philofophy, and which related to the 
contemplation of natural objeéts and dialectic 
difcuftions. To the cultivation of this fcience 
which I have called the acroatic, he gave up the 
morning in the Lyceum; nor-did he admit any 
perfon to this lecture till he had previoufly made 
examination concerning his talents, his elémen- 
tary knowledge, and his zeal. and induftry-in the 
purfuit of learning, The exoteric lectures he’ 
delivered in the fame place, in the evening, to all 
young men that chofe, without exception: this 
he called dsiasvov TEOMTATOV, the evening walk, the 
other wlio, the morning walk ; for he {poke 


on each.of thefe occafions walking; and he fo _ ~ 


divided his books, containing remarks upon all 
thefe fubjeéts, that part of them were called 
exoteric and part acroatic. Thele latter, as 
foon as king Alexander knew that he had pub- 
lifhed, although he at that time held almoftall 
Afia under his arms, and was overpowering king 
Darius by his attacks and victories, yet amidft 
all thefe toils he wrote to Ariftotle, complain- 
ing that he had done amifs in having made pub- 
lic thofe acroatic le€tures, in which he had him- 
felf been inftructed ; ‘‘ for (fays he) in what other 
circumftance can I excel the reft of the world, if 
the things which I have learned from you be 
‘made common? for I would rather excel in 
learning than-in power and wealth.”  Ariftotle 
thus replied to him: “ The acreatic books, 

which 
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which you complain are made public, and not 
hidden as fecrets, know that they are neither 
publifhed nor hidden, fince they will be intelli- 
gible only to thofe who: have my expofition of 
them.” But I have fubjoined the fpecimens of 
their correfpondence taken from a publication. of 
Andronicus” the philofopher, and’ I cannot but 
much, admire the fine texture of elegant brevity. 


-which diftinguifhes, each. epiftle. “ Alexander 


to Ariftotle, health. You, have not acted well in. 
publithing your. acroatic lectures;, for wherein, 
fhall I hereafter excel,, if the infteuctions which. 
I have received from you be made common. to 
all; for l would rather excel in, the moft honour- 
able, than in the moft powerful’ acquifitions, 
Farewel.” “ Ariftotle to king Alexander, health, 

You have written to me concerning my acroatic 
lectures, thinking that they ought to she preferved 
and not communicated; know that they are com- 
municated, but not made public; for they are 
in the. poffeffion. only of thofe who hear me. 
Farewell,” Studying how to expre/s the phrafe, 
Euveror yoe esos (for they are in the poffeffion of) 
in one word, I have found no other mode than 
that adopted by Marcus Cato in the feventh of 
his Origines, where he fays, ‘ Itague ego cogno- 
biliorem cognitionem effe arbitror.” 


* Andronicus.J—~This Andronicus was called Andronicus 
the Rhodian; he was a Peripatetic philofopher, and wrote 


‘commentaries upon Ariftotle, 


J CHAP, 
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CHuarp. .VIz 


Enquiry whether @ABEO CURAM VESTRI, Of Ha- 
BEO CURAM VESTRUM, be moft proper *, 


WAS afking Apollinaris Sulpitius, whom Ff 

attended when I was a young man at Rome, 
by what rule the following phrafe was ufed, 
“ habeo curam veftri,” or “ mifereor veftri,” for’ 
the cafe in which vefri is ufed appears to be the 
nominative. He replied, ‘* What you now afk, 
has been with myfelf a perpetual fubjeé&t of en- 
quiry; for it feems that we ought to fay not 
veftri but veftrum, as the Greeks do, emptrguat 
juwv, and xndojas tov, in which inftance, vuwv 
is more properly veffrum than veftri, which is 
the nominative cafe, or, as you call it, the cafus 
veéfus. However, I find in many inftances, noftri 


* Thefe lines, from the Cheat of Plautus, occur in the. 
beginning of a the firft, and are thus rendered by Mr, | 
Warner: 


If from your filence, Sir, I could but learn 
With whae fad cares you pine thus wretchedly, 
Gladly I’d fave the troubling of two perfons, 
Myfelf in afking, you in an{wering. 


With refpeé& to the terminations vefrum and. wve/ri, it is 
ufual in all modern grammars to ufe them indifferently, and 
to fay vefrum vel vefri. 

and 
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and veftri ufed, and not noffrum and veffrum. 
Lucius Sylla, in his fecond book of Annals, fays, 
** Quo fi fieri_poteft ut etiam nunc noffri vobis 
in mentem veniat. Nofque magis dignos cre- 
ditis quibus civibus quam hoftibus utamini, qui- 
que pro vobis potius quam contra vos pugnemus, 
neque noftro neque majorum noftrorum merito 
nobis id continget.” Terence too in his Phor- 
mio: 


“ Tta plerique ingenio fumus, omnes xo/ri nof- 
met poenitet.” 


And Afranius in his Togata: 
“ Nefcio quid zgfri miferitus tandem Deus.” 
And Laberius in his Necromantia : 


Dum diutius detinetur, zo/fri oblitus eft. 


There is no doubt but each of thefe phrafes, 
noftri oblitus ef, and noftri miferitus eff, is fpoken 
in the fame cafe as mei miferitus eff, and mei obli- 
tus eff ; but mei is the interrogative cafe, which 
the grammarians call the genitive, and is declined 
from ego, of which the plural is os. Tui in the. 
fame manner comes from ¢z, and its plural is vos ; 
for fo Plautus has declined them in his Pfeu- 
dulus, in the following lines : 


Si ex te tacente fieri poffem certior, here, 
Que miferiz te tam miferé macerenr, . 
Duorum labori ego hominum parfiffem lubens, 

Mei te rogandi, & tui refpondendi mihi. 


Plautus 
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Plautus here derives. mei not from meus, but, 
from, ego, as.if you fhould:fay, “ patrem mei,” for. 

“© patrens meum,” as the Greeks ufe “ TOV. TOLEDO. 
pz.” By the fame rule you may defend Plau- 
tus’s, ufage of; /abori, mei, for. labori meo, which. 
though. not common, is perfectly. proper. This 
rule applies to the plural: number likewife, which, 
Gracchus ufed, when. he. faid, “ mifereri. vefirum,” 
and Marcus Cicero, “ contentio veftrum,” and 
© contentio nofirum ;” according to which Quadri- 
garius, in the nineteenth of his Annals, has thefe 
words: “ C, Mari et quando te noftrum & reipub- 
lice miferabitur ?’ Why then fhould Terence ufe, 
<< peniset noftri,’” and not “ panitet noftrum;” 
and Afranius,  yo/ri m niferetus,” inftead of ‘* no/- 
trum?” can conceive no reafon for this, ex- 
cept the authority of antiquity, which paid little 
attention to accuracy of {peaking ; for thus often- 
tives veftrorum has been made ufe of for vefxum, 
as in that line from. PJautus’s Muftellaria : 

« Verum illuc effe maxima pars veftroriin 
intelliget.” 


Where moft people would fay vefrum; {o fome- 
times too veftri is called veftrum but doubtlefs 
he who is defirous to { eal with the moft fcru- 
pulous propriety ih fay vefirum rather than 
vefiri ; mott unfeafonably therefore have they 
aéted, who in many paflages of Salluft have 
corrupted the purity of his compofition ; for 

where 
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where Salluft wrote—“ Spe majores veftrum mi- 
ferti plebis Romane,’ they have erafed veftrum, 
and fubftituted vefri, which blunder has been 
now regularly admitted into various copies, I 


remember Apollinaris told me this, and.I noted 
what he faid at the time it was fpoken. 





Cuap. YIU. 


“Different ‘Opinions’ of the Grebks on the  tanbe 


Niobe’s children". 


HE variety of accounts to be met with 
among the Greek poets about the num- 
ber of Niobe’s children is really ridiculous ; for 


“Homer ‘fays the had twelve boys and girls, Eu- 


ripides that fhe’ had fourteen, Sappho gives her 
eighteen, Bacchylides and Pindar twenty, whilft 
ether writers afirm that fhe had but three. 


* The names of the Greek poets mentioned in this chap- 
ter are fufficiently familiar, except perhaps that of Bac» 
‘ehylides, Of this perfonage Suidas gives the following ac- 
count: he was a native of Cos, a relation of the lyric poet 
Simonides, and a writer of lyrics himfelf. He wrote verfes 
in praife of Hiero, and fome of his fragments have heen 
preferved. , 


CHAP. 
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Cuap. VIII 


Of things which appear to have a@ fympathy with 
the rifing and waning moon. 


NNIANUS‘ the poet, in his Falifian farm, 

ufed to celebrate the time of the vintage 

with mirth and_pleafure. At this feafon he in- 
vited me and fome other friends; a large quan- 
tity of oyfters* was fent for our fupper from 
Rome: 


¥ Gunianus.}—This perfonage flourithed in the time of 
‘Trajan: he is mentioned before, book vii. chap. 7. 

* Oyfters.J—The effect of the moon on objeéts animate 
and inanimate was in ‘the ages of i ignorance and fuperfti- 
tion almoft indefinite. It has been the province of philo- 
fophy, chaftened and improved by experiment, to afcertain 
thefe influences, and to confine them within their proper 
limits.—« Thou knoweft an oyfter may be croffed in love,” 
fays the poet ; but that they decreafed with the decreafing 
moon is, I fhould fuppofe, alike Tae of proof and of 
belief. 

All that Gellius here fays concerning the eyes of cats 
‘ originates without doubt in what Plutarch obferves of that 
animal in his tract of Ifis and Ofiris. What is intended by 
the commentary on Hefiod cannot fo well be imagined. 
The expreflion of Plutarch in the above-mentioned traét is 
this: 

« The true reafon why the priefts abominate and avoid 
onions is, that the onion is the only one of all plants which 
increafes in bulk as the moon decreafes.” 


The: 
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_Rome: when they were placed before us, and, 
though ,numerous, were poor. and thin; ‘the 

~ moon (fays Annianus) is now growing old, on 
_which account. oyfters, like other things, . are 

~meagre and out of order.” - When_ we enquired 
_ what other things, became poor as the moon 
_ decreafed, “Do you not reBAMD EE: (fays he) 
_ what Lucilius fays? 


Luna alit oftrea, & implet ee ios: muribus. 
fibras & pecu addit. 


Ri Ait caliceheromish she miandiinieal . 
And mice and cattle ftrengthen with her 
growth.” 


The Clurus was certainly among the Agyptian deities. 
See Juvenal, 15. 7. 


Illic cceruleos, hic pifces fluminis, illic 
Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam. 
\ 


It is not poffible to make any meaning of cceruleos. Bre- 
dzus propofes to read illic celuros. 

See Herodotus, b. 2, where a whimfical account is given 
of the methods taken by the ancient Aigyptians to prevent 
the growth of cats. To thefe fuperftitions of the Aigyptians 
Milton thus alludes : 


Often there appeared 
A crew who under names of old renown, 
Ofiris, Ifis, Orus, and their train, 
With monftrous fhapes and forceries abufed 
Fanatic Agypt and her priefts to feek 
Their wandering gods difguifed in brutith forms, 
Rather than human, &c, 


And 
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find’ the’famie ‘things which thrive with the in- 
‘ereafing moon fall away'as the moon decreafes. 
The ¢yes of cats, according to thefe changes of 
‘the moon, become Jarger or fmaller; but the 
‘moft' remarkable: circumftance is what I read in 
Plutatch’s ‘fourth commentary upon Hefiod. The 
onion ‘grows-and buds as the moon. decreafes, 
but dries up while the month. is young. ‘This, 
-according.to the Egyptian priefts,.is. the reafon 
why the Pelufiote do:not eat an onion; becaufe 
that is the only herb which obferves changes of 
diminution and increafe oppofite' ‘to: the increafe 
“and waning ‘of the‘moon. | ; 


4 


Crap. 
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wiVEG. Cc H AP. IX. 


A paffage which pleafed Antonius Fulianus, from the 
Mimiambi of Cneus Mattius, 


NTONIUS JULIANUS faid his ears 

, were gratified by the found of fome words 

introduced by Cnzeus Mattius, a man of learning, 

fuch as the following, which he related from that 
author’ s § Mimiambics :” 


«© Sinuque amicam reficere * fribidam caldo 
‘« Columbatim®* labra conferens labris.” 
‘ He 


® Reficere.|—For reficere, as it cannot be admitted con- 
fiftently with the metre, Voflius would read refcit. I would 
propofe refice. 
* Columbulatim.|—-This is a very favourite image with 
the ancient Latin writers of amatory verfes, as well as of 
' the moderns who profeffed to imitate them.—See Mare 
tial :— 


Amplexa collum bafioque tam longo 
Blandita quam funt nuptia columbarum. 


The Bafia of Johannes Secundus abound with fimilar pai. 
fages. The idea is however peculiar to the ancients, at 
“leaft I do not remember to have feen it imitated either in 
French or Englith. The fimilies borrowed from the fond- 
nefs of turtles, are of a very different kind, Where Shak- 


Von III, ae fpeare 


Bay 
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He thought likewife the following fentence ele- 
eantly formed: 


«< Jam tonfiles tapetes ebrii fuco, 
¢ Quos concha purpura imbuens venenavit.” 


And this alfo: 


Dein coquenti vafa cuntia dejetat, > SSeS y 
Nequamne fitamenta pipulo pofcit. 


fpeate fays, “ Like to a pair of loving adie aoves® tsa 
not certain whether the image of tendernefs intended to 
imprefied, is. not borrowed. from the foft and’ (melancholy: 


tone remarkable i in the notes sof this brde. 7) 
tej 01 9f)3 Jani row 


TOMIOR 


y Heal 
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ped Cuap. X. 


Meaning of the phrafe, Ex aa MANUM €ON- 
SERTUM * 


HE: phrafe, “ ex jure manitm confertum,” is 

taken from old pleadings; it was ufed in 
all law-fuits, and is now introducéd before the 
prétor. I was afking a grammarian of fome 
note in Rome, what was the meaning of thofe 
words? He, looking at me with contempt, re- 
plied, “ You either miftake me, or you are jeit- 
ing; I am a grammarian, not a lawyer. If you 
want to’ know any thing of Virgil, Plautus or 
Ennius, you may enquire of me.” Well, Sir,” 


* The literal meaning of manum conferere, is to fight 
hand to hand, and is taken from war. In the legal actions 
to which this chapter alludes, the contending parties are faid 
to have croffed two rods before the praxtor, as if emblema- 
tical of an engagement, and the patty who was overcome 
refigned his rod to his adverfary. According to the laws 
of the Twelve Tables, the prefumption in controverfies of 
this kind was always ip favour of the poffeflor. The term 
vindicia, which occurs in the ¢onclufion of the chapter, is 
alfo a law term, not very~eafily to be rendered in Englifh, 
and about which indeed commentators are gréatly at vas 
riance. Vindicia is by fome interpreted to be the rod 
which the two parties broke in picces in a feigned contest 
before the pretor. Vindicias dare, is to give. poflefiion of 
the matter in difpute. All thefe particulars are fufficiently 
illuftrated by Adams, in his Roman Antiquities 


Ff a faid 


/ 
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faid I, “ the paffage I enquire about comes 
from Ennius.” He, wondering at a fentence fo 
foreign from poetry, declared that it, was no 
where found in Ennius; I however repeated thefe 
lines from the eighth book of his Annals; for it 
happened that I remembered the paflage more 
particularly than any other lines : 


Pellitum é medio fapientia, vi geritur res. | ~ 

Spernitur orator bonus, horridus miles amature — 

Haud doétis dictis certantes fed maledittis, 

- Mifcent inter fefe inimicitias agitantes, 
Non ex jure manum confertum, fed mage ferro 
Rem repetunt, regnumque petunt, vadunt fo- 
lida vi. 

When I had repeated thefe lines from Ennius, 
** Now,” faid the grammarian, ‘ I believe you, 
and would have you credit me when I fay that 
Ennius learnt this not from his poetical ftudies, 
but from fome lawyer; and you may have them 
explained from the fame fource whence. Ennius 
learnt them.” I took the advice of this matter, 
when he recommended it to me to apply for that 
information from another, which he ought to 
have given me himfelf; and I have thought 
proper to infert in thefe commentaries, what I 
have learnt from lawyers and their books, be+ — 
caufe people who live in bufinefs, and in the 
world, ought not to be ignorant of the common 
terms which expref$ a civil fuit at law. , Manum 
conferere is applied to the fubject of difpute; whe- 

9 ther 
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ther an eftate or any thing elfe; when the oppo- 


nents each took hand. ‘This ceremony of fixing 
the hand together on the fpot where the fubject 
of difpute was, which took place in the prefence 
of the pretor, according to the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, whereon was written—“ Si qui 
in jure manum conferunt ;” if any fix the hand 
together according to law; but afterwards, when 
the boundaries of Italy were extended, the pra- 
tors being fully engaged in giving judgment 
and other bufinefs, were much troubled to fuper- 
intend thefe caufes where the fubject of difpute 
was diftant, and it was decreed by a bye-law, 
contrary to the Twelve Tables, that the litigants 
fhould no longer fix the hand together in the 
prefence of the pretor, but that one fhould 
fummon the other, according to law, to fix the 
hand together upon the fubject in difpute. Vifit- 
ing together the difputed land, each took up 
from it a portion of land, this they produced in 
the prefence of the praetor, and plead for that 
clod as for the whole eftate. Ennius, therefore, 
willing to exprefs that here was no legal difpute 
before the pretor, but the real violence and 
efforts of war, compared this fixing of the hand, 
and innocent conteft, which takes place betwixt 
the tongues and not the arms of men, with war- 
like and fanguinary violence. 


B £3 CHap. 
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Cw Pr. | mete 
Meaning of the word scuna in Varro". J 


UBLIUS LAVINIUS's book is not uns 
worthy. the attention of the curious ; its title. 

» © De Verbis fordidis.”? that which is vulgarly. 
called /culna (a mediator) fays he, is as it were 
feculua, which people more attentive to elegance 
call fequeftris.. Each word is formed from /equor, 
becaufe either part follows the faith of him who is 
chofen to prefide over them. Publius Lavinius 
remarks, in the fame publication, that che word, 
feulna i is ufed by Marcus Varro in that diflerta-. 
tion entitled “ Cazus.” That which was left in 
cuftody of a mediator was expreffed thus, with 


an adverb, /equeftro, pofitive.' Cato fays of Plo- 
terus againft Thermus ; 


Per deos immortales, nolite vos fegue/fro ponere, 


* ‘The reader will receive material illuftration on the fub-~ 
je& of this chapter, by confulting the Adverfaria of Barthius, 
p> 1270. . 
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Metellus 





totes Bin Bais 


Metellus Numidicut, his thoughts on 
matrimony, i. 26 
Milcfian virgins, tory of the, iii. 158 


Military rewards, 1.122, n. 1. 25 


——— punifhments, ii. 214 
terms, ii, 216 
~ laws, iii. 208 








Mille, followed by a veib fingular, 


2. 68 

Mills of the ancients, i. 191, n. 7 

Milo, death of, iii. 141 

Mind, on the powers of the, iii. § 

Minerva's robe, i. xi; n. 4. 

Mifile weapons, more effeCtual when 
projected upwards, ii. 135 

Mithridates fortified himfelt againft 
poifon, iii. 306 

a, his antidote, ib. n. 7- 

under ftood twenty-two 
‘languages, j ili. 3o8 

Monks, antiquity of, ii. 147, n. 10 

Monftrous births, anciently’ thrown 

into the fea, i ii. 15%, nord 


sae ~ nan 





Montaigne’ fingularly deficient in’ 


“memory, 1.125,n.1 | 

Moon, things influenced by the, 
iii. 430 © 

Moral fentiment, beautiful, iii. 199 

Mortales ufed with propriety for 
homines, by Quadrigarius, tii. 83 


Mothers exhorted to. fuckle their 


own children, ii. 320 

Municipia, municipes, iii. 238 

Mujic, medical efficacy of, i. 266 

, on the fcience of, iii. 24.9 

WMu/ical inftruments, fympathetic vi- 
brations of, ii. 159 

Mufonius, i. 223, n. 1 

Mys, the flave of Epigtetus, a phi- 
lofopher, i. 436 


N. 





Nevius, the poet, i. 89, n. 2. 191, 
n. 8 

———, epitaph of, written by him- 
felf, i. 90 

» wrote plays in prifon, i. 191 

Names, ancient laws refpeéting, ii. 
142 | 

Nanus, a good Latin word, derived 

- from the Greek, iii. 4.01 





Naples, healthy,:i ii. 137, nt ys 
Nepos, Cornelius, miftake of, iii, ta 
Neptune, fous of, ferocious, i iil, 132° 
Nequitia, fignification of, ii. 80 
Neutrality in civil commotions eris 

minal, 1%. 123 
Nividius, P.i. 21% 

Niobe’s children, iii, 429 
Nomen, what, i. 54, n. 11 ; 
Nouns, declenfions of, i. 272. 3364 

ii. 183. -ili. 78. 120. 382 
Numbers, fuperftitious notions res 

fpeéting, i. 205 
» Greek terms of, iii. i6% 





0. Wage» 


Oaths, ancient, i. $0, n. 3. ii, rd 
——, religioufly, obferved by the 
Romans, ti. 105 


——, men and women ufed differ 


ent, 11,286 — 

Ob¢fity,anciently accounted dite 
graceful, ji, 116, 117, n. 2 

Obefum, meaning oe4 ii. 979 

Obnoxius, what, i.. 100 

Obfolete expreftions, affectation of, 
tiAds., Ute 283 

Efopbagus, opinions of the ancients 

“ refpecting the, iil, 293 

(tolus, Alexander, ii. 179,10. 4 ~ 

Olive-tree, change in the leaves of 
thé, at the folitices, i il. 158 

Olympias, the mother of Alexander, 
her witty reply to her fon, ili. 9 

Oneficriiis, 1. 146, 0. § 

Opilius, Aurelius, i. 94, 1.7 

Opfimathia, ii. 288. ‘s 

Optics, fill of the ancients in, iii, 
24.9 

Ofus, a termination always sanity 
ing excels, i Bia 


. ¥ 


rie 


a) 


Pacuvius, M. the poet, i, 90, He SF 
il. 89, 0. 2 

» epitaph of, i. 91 

and ‘Avsius, anecdote off 


Palau, 


——— 








lil. 4 





3 


Palm, peculiar quality of the, i. 195 

; Pancratiaf what, i. 2175.0. 3 

Papirius Pretextatus, ftory of, i. 86 

Paradoxes, iti, 296 

Lares, etym logy « of, i. 229 

“Parenti, on the authority of, i, 113 

———, See Fathers. 

Partim, ule and fignification of, ii. 
224 

Paffions, ftoics and peripatetics con- 
ttanily difputing about, i.95,n.3 

————,, advantageous, iii..398 

Paulus, Julius, i i, 33° 

Pellex, what, i. 243 

Penus, what, i. 244 

ot ora the philofopher, ii. 121, 


Pericles, unaedcke of, i, 14 
Peripateticand a ftoic, difpute be- 
B tween, iii. ite 6 
Perfona, etymology of, i. 2 
Pebrfitiat Gallic w word, * 195 
» What, lil. 195,n. 1 
Phedon, of Elis, i. x 35 

Philip, of Macedon, ii. 143 

» his letter to A- 








riftotle, if? 144 
Philippides, i. 216. 
Bearing i 209, 0. 1. ili, 1785 


Philolaws, the firft who taught the 
world’s ‘revolution on its axis, 
i. 225, n. 2 

Philofopbers, many were flaves,i. 13 5 

arse Bf moft, poor, i. 137, 1.4 

————, drefs of, ii. 139 

————, falfe, ii. 251. 

‘ “67. 310 

. banifhed from Rme , 


lil, 23.6 





- iii. 160 

Phyfiognomy, i, 373 n. 2 

Pigeon, wooden, ii. 222, 223, n. 3 
Pignorifcapio, ii. 79 

Pi ot new figure of fpeech by, iii. 


Blsaipéite, what, i. 48, 1.8 

Plato, ftyle of, i..107 

—— gave a great price for fome 
books, i. 225 

——, on the abufes of falfe philo- 
fophy, ii..251 

——— and Xenophon, rivals, ii ili. 113 


§ 


\ 


ND E X. 


Plautus, epitaph of, 1. go 
———, on afcertaining the plays 
of, i. 186 
——— wrote fome of his plays in 
a bakehoule, i 190 
‘Players, not re{pectable among tt the 
reeks and Romans, iil, 421% 
‘ib. net 
Pleafure, opinions of the ancients 
refpecting, ii. 153 
——, why fome kinds of, are deem~ 
ed bafer than others, iii, 369 
Plebifcitum, what, il. 24.6. ib, net 
Plerigue omnes, fi ignification of, iis 
131, 0.1 
Plutarch, catalogue of . tie lok 
works of, where, i i. 2) 0.1 
Sooty Rory of, 1. 95 
———’s treatife on the difference 
among men in mind and body 
mentioned, i. 1. ib. n. 2 
-ceniures of Epicurus, i, 
116., 118 
Poets, hard fate of, ii. 278,n. 2 
——, contelts between, i iil. 268 
Poifon, flow, antiquity of the notion 
of, ii, 11, 1. 2 
Polus, the player, anecdote of, 11.68 
Polyftephanus, ii. 146, n. 6 
Pomerium, what, iii. 37 
Pompey, theatre of, ii. 194) Ne 3 
Pompylus, i i. 136 
Porcian tamily, origin and names 
._ of the, ili. 49 
Poftverta, the goddefs, iti. 2459 
n.t 
Prenomen, what, i. $4, 0.11, 
Prepetes, fignification of, ii. 
Prater propter uled by Ean and. 
others, Ui. 393. 
Pratexta, what, i. 86, De 3 a 
Prators, iit, 35.4% 
Praife, cold, more injurious tham . 
fevere cenfure, iii. 372 
Prayers of the Romans, iii. 62 , 
Prepofitions, prefixed to words, ob-. 
fervations On, ls 133. 273+ il, 70. 
iii. 143 
Privilegium, what, ii. 246 , 
Pro, ule of the prepofition, i li. 280°— 
Probus, the grammarian, the firit, 
‘decipherer, iii. 287, n. 2 
Protligacy, 





t 


INDE xX, 


Profligacy, contempt fhown to, by 
the Lacedemonians, iil, 332 

Profligo, improper ufe of, iii. 146 

Proletarii, what, iii. 229 

Prologue {poken by Laberius, i. 
133,n.1 1 

Properare differs from feftinare, 
lit. 242° 

Profa, the goddefs, ili. 245, n. t 

Protagoras, \. 288 

» ftory of, i. 305 

Proverbs, i. vill. xiii, n. 10. xiv, 
Nn, 12. 3,1. 3. HH. 36. ib. nm. 4. 
39; n. 8. 62, nor. 64. 110, 
N. 6, 152. 153. 202. 204. 206, 
Nn. 2.° 246. 397. ih. 122, °n. 1% 
381,’ ns 6. 218, n. 2.-°295; 
N.2 331.340. ill. 45. 84.88. 
¥80,n. §. 269.274. 330 

» ex pede Herculem, and ex 
ungue leonem, origin of the, i. 3, 
n. 3 

Providence, arguments for, it. 1 

Prudence recommended, iii. 3x 

Pfyllt, Kory of the, iii. 234 

Piolemy Philadepbus, anecdote of, 
il. 43, n. 2 

Publius Syrus, ii. 40%, 0.1. 

—-——_., fentences of, iil. 302 

Pulfe, miftake of a phyfician re- 
{pecting the, iii. 352 

Punifhment, reafons tor, i. 34 

Putum, fignification of, ii, 13 

Pyrrhic dance invented by the Cre- 
tans, i. 46, n. 5 

Pyrrbo, ii. 283, 0. 5 

Pyrrbhonian philofophers, it. 283 

Py rrbus; ftory of, 1. 200 

Potbasras, difcipline of the {chool 
of, i. 37 

;on fome doétrines of, 


a 











i. 262 


Q 
Quadrigarius, 2. C. i. 32, 0.4. 68 





fions of, ili. 259 

Quaftor might be fummoned before 
the preetor, iii. 35 

Qyibbling, i. 7,2. 4. ii, 20%. 327. 
369 


-, elegant expref- _ 


Quiefco, pronunciation of, ti, 37 

Quin, ule of, iti. 298 

Quad vivet, and quoad 
fignify the fame, ti. rrg 

Quotations, falfe or partial, ftristures 
on, ii. 48, n. 2 


morietur, 


«2 


R. 


Raifiz wine made by the ancients, 
ii. 258, 0.2 ee 
Reading, part of the amufements at 

the fealts of thé ancients, i. 82, 
N. 2. _ iii. 30 ie 
Reconciliations between eminent men, 
ii. 349 i 
Regulus, ftory of, ti. 33-0 
Religiofus, true fignification. of, 
i. 255 
Remmius Palemon, \ii. 276, 0. % 
Refcire, fignification of, 1.138 
Rete, and flumina retanda, fignifi« 
cation of, ii. 312 
Rhetoric forbidden to be taught in 
ancient Rome, ill, 160 
Rhodes, ii. 51 
Rhophalic verfe, iii. 127, De § =~. | 
Rixgs, ancient fafhions re{peéting, 
il. 216 “i 
Rivers, largeft, according to theans 
cients, ii. 232 B i 
Rogatio, what, ii. 246 : 
Roman fenate, forms of the, i. 25% 
——-, comic writers, claffed by Se- 
digitus, ili, 185 
Romans, ancient, frugality of thes 
i. 157 


‘ 


» piety of the, i, 





1 170, 1.3 | 





, manners of the, 
i. 314. ili. 334, 0.1, 40%, Me © 
» drefs of the, ie 





84. iil. ; 
4 ~ = » dainties of they 

li. 94. ili. 30. 153,0. 2 

, {pirit of the, i. 269 

, claffes of, ti, 27%) 0. ¥ 

Rome, ufually.quitted in the fume 

mer, i. 187, Nn. 2, 
Romulus, tkory of, i. 306 ; 
Rubige, 











mM D: Ex 


Ruabigo, a god ueretiigion! by the 


Romans, i, 249, n. 


Ss. 


Sacellum, not a compound; ii. 29 

Salluft, his imitation of Demofthe- 
nes animadverted on, i. 167 

+—-—, remarks on the ftyle of, i.269 

—-—, defence of an expreflion of, 
ii. 266 

——-, charaéter of, iti. 309, n. t 

—-——, €xplanation of a paifage in, 
MAR NS ay 

——-, corruptions of, iil. 428 

Saltem, ule of, ii. 369 

Salutation, ancient cuftom. of, i. 
23%,n.i 

Santra, ii. 37, 0. 3 

Sceptics, iin 283 

Scipio Africanus, i. 192. 296. ii. 

21. 4A 

——- dfiaticus, ii, 108 

Scribes, ii. 24 Ne 1.25 

Sculna, what, iii. 4.38 

Scytale of the Lacedzmonians, iifs 
284 

Sea, on the waves of the, i. 276 

Second fight, inftance of, ili. 1,74 

Self-demal, obfervations on, i..98, 
nt 


Senate, Ro an, forms of the, i. 
258. il. 350, n. 2. dit 1293 633 
Senatores pedarii, what, i. 227 
Seneca, ii. 328. ib. n. t 
es to be regarded .as well as 
' ind, ‘ii. 393 
Senfes, remarks on the, ii..69. iii. 
369 
Sepultus, fignification of, iii. 419, 
0.1 
Sequeftris, fequefiro, iii. 448 
Serpent, enormous, :ii. 9 
Serpents fubdued by certain people 
by incantations, iii, 234 
Sertorius, Rory of, iii. 182 
Servilius Geminus, ii. 334 
Serwus receptitius, what, iii. 275 
Sextary, what, i. 213, n. 2 
Ships, ancient kinds of, ii. 265 
Sibylline books, i. 75 
‘Vax. III. 


Siccius Dentatus, extraordinary yap 
lour of, i. t21 

Sicinnium, ficinniftas, iii. 410 

Sigillaria, i, 104, 0.2. 291, n, 

Signs, antiquity of, i. 291, n. 2 

Sin, tmpolicy of, ti. 3 56 

Siticines, what, iii. 4.18 

Situs, fignification of, iii. 419, n. z 

Slaves, laws vefpeéting buying and 
felling, 1. 238. ii. 66 

——, ftate of, amongit the an- 
Clients, i, 320, D4. Me 201, n. 8 

——, fervis teceptitius, whar, 
ii. 275 

Sleeves not worn by the early Ro- 
mans, ii. 84 

——-— formerly marks of gentili- 
ty in England, iis 85. n. 3 

» whence the expreffion, a 
fleevelefs errand, ibid. 

Slingers of the ancients, ii, 136, 
n. tf 

S#ow-water pernicious according 
to Ariftotle, 11.375 

Socrates, patience of, 1.71% 

——, felf-denial of, i. 98 

—— injured by Ariitophanes, 
i. 191, n. 8 

» anecdote of, i. i30, ad 











n.t 
Soleci/m, etymology of, 1. 315 1. 2 
» ftriétures on the word, 





i. $3 

Solon, defence of a law of, i. 123 

Song, weil applied, iii.251, n.1 

Sophifts, i.290,n 2: 305. ib.n. 6 
308. il. 190 

Soror, etymology of, iii. 26 

Sotadici, what, ii. 73, n. 4 

Sotericus, jie 331, Ds. 4 

Sotiow, \. 35, 0. 1 

Spartans uled, flutes, not trumpets, 
in battle, i. 4.3 

, why temperate in the ufe 
of wine, il. 306, n.t 

Spartoi, the men fprang’ from the 
dragon’s teeth fo called, iij. 267, 
n. { 

Speaker, anciently often named 
hinofelt firft, i. 4, n. 3 

Specatus, ule of the word,-iii. §9, 


n.d 
Gg Speufippus, 





ORD. BX, 


Bpeufippus, i. 226, 


5 

Squallere, fignification ‘nd etymo- 
logy of, i. 11 

«Stadia explained, 1.2, 0.2 

Stars, on the names of fome of the, 
i. 142. iil. 23 

Statius, afervile name, i. 282 

Stilo, 7lius, ii. 249, 0. 1 

Stoic, true, diftinguifhed from the 
falfe, 1.4 

~— philofophy, ti. 337. ini. 398 

~—— and peripatetic, difpute be- 
tween, fil. 323, 

in 4 ftorm, iii. 364 

Stribligo, or ftrobiligo, fignification 
of, 1. 335. ib. net 

Style, remarks on, ii. 88. 302 

Suada, the goddefs of eloquence, 
ii. 329, 0. 2 

Subtleties, verbal, i. 7, n. 4 

Suicide not encouraged by the Ro- 
mans, iii. 158 

Sulpicius, Servius, i. 119 

Sumptuary laws of the Romans, i.1 57 

Adam Smith’s re- 
marks on, 1. 160, n. 6 

Sun-dial, the firf ere&ted in Rome, 
i. 188, 0.1 

Supere, offe, meaning of, i. 81 

Superflitions, i. 202. ‘b. Te 2+ 205; 
246. ik 37,n.% 

Sufque deque, iii. 227 

Syllogifin, iii. 188 

Sympofiacs of Taurus, ii. 31 











T. 


Talent, Attic, value of the, i. 226, 
n. 6 

Talkativencfs, i i. 62 

TVarratia, Caia, ii. 18 , 

Taurus, o ph ilefopher, i.95, n. 2 

sm, his reply on 





anget, i. 1.95 


ce neers ftory of, i. 


— 





100 
Tautology, iii. 7x 
Terence, ti. 89.90, n. 2 
leg and teitio, remarks on, ii. 


Lejeras ii.270,n.2 


Teftamentum, not a cempotnd, i, 
29 

—-—-——, three kinds Of, ii ill. 190 

Theft, laws refpecting, ii. 92. 1195 
Ne 3. 314 

, oath taken by the foldiers 
concerning, iii. 209 

TLheophrafius, ii. 128 

Theopompus, ii. 242, 1. 2 

Thucydides, age of, iil. 184 

Tides, iii. 4, Ne 2 

Timarchus, iii. 4325 0. 1 

Timon, of Phlius, i. 226 

Tiro, Tullius, firi&tures on, ii. st 

Torquatus, T. Manlius, tory of, iis 
178 

Trachog, opinions of the ancients on 
the ufe of the, iii. 293 

Tranflation, remarks on, ii. 162. ib. 
n. 1. 310 

Trees, lucky and unlucky, ii. 23@, 
n. 9 

Tribune, paymafter, ii. 79, n. 1 

, authority of the, ill. 32 

Trifling, i li. 32. lil. 322 

Triones, fignification of, i. 144 

Truft, breach of, anciently deemed 
theft, ii. 93 

Twelve tables, on the laws of the, 
ii. 119, N. 3+ dil. 405 

» hiftory of the, iii. 








ee 


495,Des 





Uz. 


Undus, the termination, ii. 307 
Urine, why fire provokes, ill. 375 


Ufufcapio, ii. 79 


Vv. 


Valerius Autias,i.9%,1 § 
— Probus, i.66 
Varro, i. 68, n. 1 144, 0-4 
——, number of books mite by, 
1,208 
Veticanus, etymology of, iti. 247 
Venus ViEtrix, tic 1945 Ne 3 
Kerbs, on the inflexions of, ii. 76. 


iii. 169 Br 
erbs, 





BN DD Ba xX, 


. Verbs, frequenjative, on the pronun- 


ciation of, ii. 156 


" ——— common, iii. 166 


—— active put for paffive, iii. 347 

Fefcus fignification of, iii. 214 

Veflals,i, 50. ii. 19, 0.2 

Veftibulum, what, iii. 212, 

Vejri and veftrum, remarks on, iii. 
426 

Vexare, meaning of the word, i. 


19 , 

Fidtions called bidentes, what, iii. 
216 

Firgil, true veqding of a paflage jn, 
1. 7 

a. | Foe whole yerfes from 
Lucretius, i. 80 

——, remarks on fome expreffions 
of, i. 104+ 107. 130. 235. 301. 
ii. 15. 132-123, 0. 1. 169. iii. 
53» 214. 340 : 

——, riddle of, explained, i. 189, 
n. 4 

o—— ftory of, ii. 112 

—— on his imitations of Greek 
poets, ii, 162. iii. 80, 288, 

-— anachronifms of, ii. 233, 234, 


_ n. 3 A 
Vifon, on the nature of,i. 324 


Vivaria,; what, i. 139 
Voconjan law, ii. 87, n.2 


Voice, whether a fubftance or not, i, 


icy 
Lortices, i. 340. % 


w. 


War, Roman form of declaring, iii. 
208 
Warlike mufic of the Lacedzemoni- 


ans, i. 43 
Waterfpouts, ili. 365.0. 2 
Weapons, various kinds of, ii, 264 
Whirlavinds, iii. 365, n. 2 
Winds, ancient Greek and Latin 
names of the, i. 145 
m—— affect the fea differently, i. 176 


Wifdom, the daughter of 


Wine, on the ufe of, amongft the 
ancients, ii. 257. ib. n. x 

«-—, raifin, made by the ancients, 
ii. 258, n.2 

——, anfwer of Romulus refpeét- 
ing, ii. 306 . 

—— of Lefbos, iii. 13, n. 2 

——, Plato recommended moderate 
indulgence in, iii.137 | 

Ufe and 


Memory, iti. 29 

Wives, power of hufbands over, ii. 
258 

Woman incapable of keeping a {e- 
cret, 1.37, Nn. 3 

———, who poifoned her hufband 
and fon, ftory of a, ii. 347 

Women of Rome abftained from 
wine, ii. 257. ordered by law to 
kifs their relations, and why, ib, 
did not ufe the fame oaths as the 
men, ti. 286 4 ; 

——— of Greece not allowed to 

~ indulge in excefs of wine, ii. 257, 
n. 1 

— France, ti. 258, n.2 

Wonderful things, ii. 147. iti. 24¢ 

Wood rubbed with alum faid not to 
take fire, dii, 144. 

Words, on the ufe of, it. 76, n. x. 
120, 0. 5 

—- with oppofite fignifications, ii. 
174+ 352 

——— natural figns of things, ii. 207 

——, influence of cuftom on, ii. 
365, ne 6 

———, old, meaning of fome, iii. 37.9. 





X. 
Xanthippe, i. 71 


Nenophanes, i.209, 7. t 
Xenophon and Plato, rivals, iii. 143 


Z. 


Zeno, anecdote of, ii. 6, m3 
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_. ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA, “ 


rr 


a 


Vow L ‘ 


Page 52. 1. 1. for feventeen, read feven, 
106. 1, 3, for divinat, read divinit. 
124. Note, “ fevere law.’’ Plutarch’s word is wagade~ 


ywteroy. ‘Chis perhaps fhould rather have been ren- 
dered, moft unreafonable and difproportionate. 


133+ for propofitions, read prepofitions, 
344. Note. Manipli.—Here the fcazon is defeStive in 
a fyllable, to remedy which Turnebus propofes to 
read ite after manipili, Again, Aili is a falfe quan- 
. tity, fo Heyne timidly and doubtfully propofes to 
soba read “ ftilo,”? See his note. 
“aay 146. for aleayerns, read asPenysverns. 
155. for ew, read eri 
171. for Deii, read Dii. 
172. for gefte, read gefta. 


138. for Anictinum, in note, 1. 3 from the re, ied Ari- 
etinum, 


189. for Solinus ad Salmas, read Salmafius ad Solin. 
225. Note, for Halberotadt, read Halberftadt. 

255. Note, for adverfarii, read adverfaria. 

256. for reliquendo, read relinquendo, 


300. It may be added, that fome derive perfona from 
megs Cuen, which is nearly as probable as any, 
315. for nrsio, read ursvws 


330. for America, read Armenia, 


Vo... JI, 
| “4 
Page 22. for folutionis, read folutioris. 


The formation of thefe words ending in méntum, is 
from the fupines, as thus—moni-tum, monu-men, 
mentum, with men inferted, and tum fometimes 
rejected, ‘and fometimes prefixed, 


9 . Page 


“Page 66. A very learned friend who has examined this quef- 
tion of the fervi pileati very carefully, writes to 
me thus on the fubject : : 

Thefe flaves were not. of a higher order; they are 
diftinguifhed from the bare headed, but not fet 
above them.—The cafe was this: 

If I exchanged aflave with the pileus, it told you 
the buyer, that [ the feller was not refponfible, 
Jn general, the pileati were new untried flaves, 
for whom the matter could not anfwer; and thofe 
for whom he did anfwer, or the non-pileati, 
were thofe he had long poffeffed, and often ufed. 

73. bia are extant many monkifh verfes of this 
ort. 

85. There is a book on the Ufe of Gloves, by a John 
Nicolai, publifhed in Germany, in 17013 and a 
great deal on this fubje€&t may be found in the 
Curioficies of Literature, publifhed by D’Ifraeli. 

303. What I-have rendered to bear up boldly, is, on re- 
collection, hardly forcible enough ; it rather means 
to be fo difengaged from one thing, as to be 
wholly ready for another. Thus in Horace, fem- 
per vacuus; and thus alfo, vacare philofophix, 
means to be intent on philofaphy alone. This 
vacare adverfum adverfarios, may mean, “ to be 
thoroughly prepared againit his adverfaries.” 

110. for availed but only, read availed only. 


313. for xiorns read povt. 

127. for “ nor Ido,” read « nor do I.” 

137. for incardefcit, read incandefcit. . 
144. Aiadoync rather means fucceflion to the conduct of 
public affairs. a 

150. for regi, read tegi. 

160. for quenam, read queram. 


176, The word fabulofus fhould have been here explain- 
* “ed it means a man much talked of, . 


180. Struck with grief is hardly forcible enough; it 


means, with a mixture of grief and rage. Thus 

in Virgil, the expreflion of feevi doloris conveys 
a fimilar idea. ‘chon 

-g05. The expreffion of opicas occurs in Aufonius. See 
his Profeffores, 22. 


Exefas tineis opicafque evelvere chartas. 


Page 


' Page 215. T he orbis may be thus diftinguifhed from globus 


the one was fixed and ftationary, the other flying 
here and there. _ 
229. for a body, read a dead body. 


- 260. for fantoribus, read fautoribus. 


270. for 5010, read 3055. , 
308. for becoming of, read becoming in. | 


310. for dicare, read dicam, 


316. for goods fought, read goods were fought. 


"348. The ftory here related is quoted by Meurfius, and ° 


occurs in lib, i. chap. 17. Ethicorum Maj. Arif- 
tot. 


Vovt.. Ill. 


Page 2.1. 3. note, for according, read contrary. 


13. note, for Apia, read Chia. 
35. Rome ftationibus.—See Horace, fat. iv. 1. 1. 


Nulla taberna meos habeat neque pi'a libellos. 


On which the following Vet. Schol. is produced by 
Baxter : 

Negat fe libellos fuos edere bibliopolis qui fationes 
vel armaria circa pilas vel columnas habebant, 
& in pilis epigrammata fcribebant poete qui 
non tradebant bibliopolis. 

“Thus the falls or thops of bookfellers were, it 
feems, called ations, from whence the Englifh 
word /ationers is well derived. 

84. for heri, read here, 
167. for fariatur, read fariiatur. This emendation is 
propofed by Salmatfius, and is certainly right. 
173+ for Pamphilas, read Pamphila. 
194. for Julio, read Julius, and for Julii, read Julio. 
230. for ferroque, read feroque. 
262. Sor sodsor, read eQodialor. 
319. for Leudtria, read Leuctra, 
342. The Romans diftinguifhed between matrimonium 
and nuptiz. A woman by uf entered into matri- 
moniom, and fhe was then matrona. The co- 
emptio and corfarreatio made way for het to be- 
come 


ome not only matfona, but materfamilias. The 

. coemptio and confarreatio produced the jufte 

_ nuptia; but in all three cafes fhe was matrona.— 
As a'woman without children was called matrona; 
from the-hope of having them, fo vidua was ap- 
plied to an unmarried woman. Vt, 


An te morantur virgines viduz domi, 
Occurs in the Agamemnon of Seneca, 


Page 360. Iam probably wrong in tranflating @ manuario by 
“<a waiter’ I was mifled by finding, book xvi, 
c. 7. that Laberius ufes manuarius for a light- 
fingered thief. It was a term at play, and the 
as was that by which the collufores manum, i.e. 
jactum redimebant. See Gefner. Quafi ex plum- 
bis-manibus collecto, fays Torcellinus, in V. and 
goes oi—refpicit autem ad vices ludendi feu jac+ 
tus, gui ab Auguito apud Sueton. c..71. manus 
dicuntur. In the paflage from Suetonius, fi quas 
manus remifi cuique exegiflem, &e. “The manus 
unclaimed by Auguftus, 1s the money loftiafter an 
unlucky throw. Cafaubon. Perhaps. thereford 
the paflage in Gellius fhould be rendered, © 


« Like money given by the players for the throw.” 


for fimiliar, read fimilar. ; 
395. Preter propter. Prater is excefs, propter, that 
which it approaches. Thus we fay in Englifh 
a little beyond the nail, or below it. We are be- 
yond the right mark. See Gefner and Salmafius. 
4.16, I fhould have referred the reader in this page to Dr. 
Taylor’s Dilffertation. 
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